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The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for 
some way, and then dipped suddenly down, so 
suddenly that Alice had not a moment to think 
about stopping herself before she found herself 


falling down what seemed to be a very deep well. 


From Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


by Lewis Carroll 
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Preface 


This book is about the one that got away. 

I “discovered” it one clear dry afternoon in spring 
1998. I was sitting in the small, specialized library of Texas 
A&M University’s Nautical Archaeology Program, where 
I teach. I had been thumbing through various titles that 
I had noticed but had previously not found time to pe- 
ruse. It was one of those days when I allowed myself to do 
something I wanted to do rather than what I should have 
been doing. I was feeling good. My latest book, Seagoing 
Ships and Seamanship in the Bronze Age Levant, was about 
to be published by Texas A&M University Press.’ In that 
book I covered the waterfront for the Bronze Age in the 
eastern Mediterranean. A major portion of the book dealt 
with ships of the Aegean. 

Among the pile of books that I had pulled off the 
shelves sat a bound copy of Chris Monroe’s expanded 
1990 master’s thesis, titled “The Boatbuilding Industry of 
New Kingdom Egypt.’ As I flipped through Chris’s illus- 
trations one figure stopped me cold in my tracks. 

This was the first time I remember seeing a represen- 
tation of the Gurob ship-cart model (or at least the first 
time that it registered for me). Somehow, surprisingly, 
the model simply had never made it into the list of "usual 
suspects" so familiar to those of us dealing with ancient 
Mediterranean ship iconography. Looking at the photo- 
graph of the model, I immediately realized that, despite 
the fact that it had been found buried in the sands of 
Egypt, the model actually represented a Helladic galley of 
a type used by the Mycenaeans and adopted by the Sea 
Peoples. To date no one has ever found even a splinter of 
one of these vessels. Trust me. I have been one of those 
searching.’ 

Looking at the photo, I got the impression that one of 
the Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos) galley depictions—among 
the most detailed known representations of this ship 


type—had sailed off its sherds into a three-dimensional 
reality. The Gurob models details were unequivocal: 
the shape of the hull, the stempost ending in the head of 
a waterbird with a strange vertical beak, the ramlike bow 
extension, and particularly the stanchions. 

All the other images of this ship type that I had stud- 
ied were either two dimensional or crudely made mod- 
els. Here, for the first time, was what appeared to be a 
relatively well-made model, which appeared to be painted 
and showed clearly details in three dimensions, unavail- 
able on any other representation of which I was aware. 
Admittedly, some aspects of the model’s reconstruction 
seemed strange to me: Why was the quarter rudder lean- 
ing against the bow? In addition, the “awnings” made no 
sense to me. I assumed that a closer examination would 
resolve most, if not all, of the outstanding issues. 

I suddenly realized that I had left this representation 
out of Seagoing Ships. I slapped my forehead and asked 
myself aloud, “How could you have missed this one?” 
(Fortunately, no one else was in the library to hear me.) 
There was nothing I could do about it at that late stage of 
the book’s production. 

How embarrassing! 

At the same time, I felt remarkably elated. Here, in 
front of me—and better late than never I quickly real- 
ized—was an incredible resource for our understanding of 
a complex, fascinating, and pivotal ship type about which 
so little is known. I immediately contacted Chris and 
asked him whether he had any intentions of publishing 
the model. He wrote back that he did not and encouraged 
me to study it. I then wrote to the Petrie Egyptological 
Museum, which owns the model, requesting permission 
to do so. To my dismay, the museum’s response was that 
the model had recently been sent away for conservation, 


for an indefinite but most definitely a very long period, 


=F] 


Fig. P1 "Ceci n'est pas une pipe” [“This is not a pipe”]. 
1928-29. Oil on canvas. William N. Copley Collection, New 
York. (From Torczyner 1979: 71 fig. 87). 


and until it returned to the museum I would be unable to 
examine it. Several years later I wrote again and received 
basically the same reply. 

Time passed, and my research interests took other 
paths: the model receded into the back of my memory. 
Then, in 2005, realizing that it would be relatively easy 
for me to schedule a stopover in London while doing my 
summer work in the Mediterranean, I wrote again to the 
museum. This time I addressed my request to Stephen 
Quirke, the museum’s curator. He informed me that the 
model indeed had returned to the Petrie Museum from 
conservation and graciously invited me to publish my ob- 
servations. That summer I spent a week in London study- 
ing, recording, and photographing the model. 

When I began work on the model, I expected that this 
research would result in a medium-length, peer-reviewed 
article. I initially thought that the model would be a quick 
and easy study for me. In fact, I was so convinced of this 
that I stopped working on another book manuscript that 
dealt with archery in biblical times in order to devote my 
attention to the Gurob model, thinking I could complete 
it quickly. After all, the model represented only one more 
iconographic representation of a Helladic ship type with 
which I had become quite familiar. How difficult could it 
be to write a comprehensive report on the model? 

As it turns out, seven years later, it was difficult. Very 
difficult. I had been incredibly naive. I soon discovered 


just how much so when, at every turn, the model pointed 
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me in the direction of new and unexpected avenues of re- 
search until I sometimes felt like a latter-day Alice free- 
falling down a rabbit hole. I began to see the model as a 
type of key to the past. 

For example, the model was found with four wheels. 
At the beginning of my research I confess that I did not 
pay much attention to them. I assumed that the wheels 
probably simply indicated that the model had been con- 
structed as a child's plaything. I was eventually disabused 
of that assumption, however. 

A major breakthrough in understanding the Gurob 
model came several years into my research, when I read a 
1917 publication by Georges Legrain, titled "Le logement 
et transport des barques sacrées et des statues des dieux 
dans quelques temples égyptiens.” In this work the Egyp- 
tologist discusses the support device that he terms a pa- 
vois, which the Egyptians employed with their terrestrial 
cult ships to allow for the attachment of long poles, which 
would enable porters to carry the vessels. This article was 
truly a game changer as I soon realized that one of the 
loose wood pieces found with the model and which fitted 
into a hole drilled into the bottom of the hull amidships 
was actually a miniature pavois.* This, then, meant that the 
Gurob model, far from being a child S toy, actually replicated 
a syncretic cult ship on wheels that mixed both European and 
Egyptian cultic features. My first reaction to this realization 
was one of disappointment, as this meant that the model 
might be, and indeed probably is, at least once removed 
from the actual Helladic galley that it represents: In other 
words, it is a copy of a copy. My negative view was again 
premature, however, for this new understanding led me 
down a long and fascinating gallery of ancient and arcane 


Mediterranean boat-related cultic customs. 


Anote of warning. This book deals to a large degree with the 
iconography of ancient ships. When working with this type 
of evidence, we must fully comprehend the character ofthe 
objects of our inquiry. In this regard it is worth reflecting 
on the meaning behind the iconic image of a smokers pipe 
under which appears the phrase "Ceci n'est pas une pipe,” 
which the Belgian surrealist painter René Magritte depicted 
in a series of paintings titled La trahison des images, Les deux 
mystères, Lair et le chanson, and so on (Fig. P1)? Of course, 


Magritte is correct. We do not see an actual smoker’s pipe 
but rather an image of one. To put it another way, a represen- 
tation of an object is not the object itself 

When studying ship iconography, we must keep this 
concept firmly in mind. We must always be aware that 
these are not the ships themselves under our scrutiny but 
rather representations of them. Thus, although these im- 
ages of ships, be they two dimensional or in the round, 


represent the actual water transport that they copy, they 


do so refracted through the thought processes, the artis- 
tic abilities, and the limitations of their creators. The type 
of medium employed, as well as problems of space con- 
straints placed on the artist, can also cause the image to 
deviate from the original. Thus, when, for convenience, 
I refer to “ships” or “galleys” without qualifying them as 
depictions, this should be understood. I also refer to the 
Gurob ship-cart model simply as a ship model, although 
here, too, the larger meaning is to be assumed. 
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Note Regarding Online Resources 


The virtual reality model and other associated materials re- 
lated to the Gurob ship-cart model were specially created 
to accompany this book, and they are vital to making it 
both more understandable and more useful. These digital 


resources, created by Donald H. Sanders and the Institute 
for the Visualization of History, Inc. (VIZIN), are available 


online at http://www.vizin.org/Gurob/Gurob.html. 

The reader is urged to make full use of them and also 
to note appendix 2 in this volume, in which their develop- 
ment, applicability, and implications are discussed more 


fully, along with complete instructions for use. 


THE GUROB SHIP-CART MODEL 
AND ITS MEDITERRANEAN CONTEXT 


Fig. 1.1: Gurob is located at the entrance to the Fayum. This satellite image places it in 
its geographical context of the eastern Mediterranean. Courtesy Google. 
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In 1920 William Mathews Flinders Petrie assigned two 
of his assistants, Guy Brunton and Reginald Engleback, 
to excavate Gurob, a site that he had first examined three 
decades earlier (Fig. 1.1).' Petrie's renewed interest in the 
ancient settlement resulted from his concern for the site's 
destruction and the loss of antiquities to illicit excavations 
carried out by various antiquity dealers, as well as the col- 
lection of sabbákhin (settlement deposit used as fertilizer) 
by the local fellahin, which had lowered the level of the 
site to that of the surrounding desert. The expedition 
primary goal was the examination of the sites tombs, 
which were still believed to hold promise. 

The 1920 season yielded a remarkable wooden model 
ofa ship, found in Tomb 611 and now located in the Petrie 
Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, London (Fig. 1.2). No 
photographs exist of the artifact in situ. The terse tomb 
registration card, apparently filled out by Petrie himself, 
notes only "Frags of painted wooden boat on wheels" 
(Fig. 1.3). No other documentation of the tomb is known 
to exist.t The excavation report describes the tomb simply 
as a “shallow shaft with chamber on west.”s 

The model was the only artifact found in Tomb 611. 
Along with a reconstruction drawing by Petrie showing 


1 ae The Gurob Ship-Cart Model 


the model in port sheer plan, as well as plan views, the 
excavation report included the following laconic descrip- 
tion of the model (Fig. 1.4):° 


Professor Petrie has reconstructed this in his draw- 
ing which also shows the colouring in red, blue and 
yellow. The short pegs, of which eight of the twelve 
remain, are loose and fit the holes in the deck. The 
tall poles, six in number, are broken off, leaving their 
stumps in the deck. The awnings are cut out to pass 
between the tall poles. The gap between the awnings 
is to allow entering over the side. The figure of a man 
has been drawn in to show the relative size. It would 
seem to be the model of a war galley with a ram(?) 
and projection at the prow for boarding other vessels. 
The circles along the sides are doubtless meant for 


oars. 


Six years later, in the second of a two-part article deal- 
ing with Egyptian watercraft, Petrie supplied another, 
somewhat different, drawing—this time in an elevated 
starboard view along with the following description 


(Fig. 1.5): 


Fig. 1.2: The bow and stern sections reconstructed in port (A) and starboard (B) views. 
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Fig. 1.3: W. M. F. Petrie's tomb registration card for Tomb 611 at Gurob. Courtesy Petrie Museum of Egyptian 
Archaeology. 
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Fig. 1.4: Port (A) and plan (B) views of the model as originally reconstructed by Petrie. After Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. LII. 
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[ This] is another vessel of much the same date [as the 
ships depicted at Medinet Habu], a little pirate boat, 
designed for rapid attack and boarding. There are 
four thwarts, seating eight rowers. A light wood roof 
shades part, and would suffice to bear a cloth thrown 
over it. In the bows is a platform for landing, and 
below it a deadly little ram. The action would be for 
the pirates to lie to by some island, and when a small 
trading vessel passed them row out swiftly, ram it so 
that the crew would be occupied in saving the vessel; 
the pirates would then swarm up, catch the top of the 
stern [sic] post to swing on to the boarding platform 
and so on to the trading vessel. Seizing what they 


could secure by force, they could return quickly and 


CHAPTER 1 


be off while the trader was saving himself from sink- 
ing. The model was mounted on wheels as a child’s 
toy, and was found broken up ina late tomb, probably 


dating from c. 1,000 B.C. 


In her monograph on Gurob, Angela Thomas published 
a photo of the model in port sheer view (Fig. 1.6: A). In 
this photo the model is arranged in a manner identical to 
Petrie’s second drawing with two important changes: The 
quarter rudder is incongruously propped up at the bow 
and the hull rests on a modern carriage fitted with the four 
wheels found with the model. A second, until now, un- 
published photograph in the Petrie Museum collection, 
apparently taken at the same time, shows a top view ofthe 


UC i GOL 
XXII PIRATE BOAT u.c. 


Fig. 1.5: Petrie’s second reconstruction of the model. After Petrie 1933B: 74 fig. 85 (NTS). 


Fig. 1.6: Port (A) and top (B) views of the model. Date of photographs unknown. Petrie Museum negatives 
904-905. Courtesy Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology. 


and starboard (B) views. 


model (Fig. 1.6: B). Thomas describes the model in the 
accompanying catalogue thus:? 


747. A model boat. (UC 16044)... 

Wood, painted blue, red and yellow. The boat has 
aramming device in the bows, with a platform above. 
There are four thwarts seating eight rowers. Six tall 
poles forward and four aft bear light awnings. There is 
alarge steering oar. The boat is mounted on wheels as a 
child's toy, and was found in pieces. Tomb 611. 

N.K. 

Very fragile. Not quite complete, with some un- 
placed fragments. 

As the boat is extremely fragile and is tied to- 
gether in a display case in the Petrie Collection, it 
could not be removed for close examination. It may 
have been a funerary boat adapted for use as a child’s 
toy. 

L. 405mm 


The model's deteriorating condition led the Petrie Mu- 
seum to have it conserved in 1998. An unnamed conserva- 


tor submitted the following report: 


Has beee [sic] previously joined and badly gapfilled 
using plaster. Old joins failing, plaster detaching and 
breaking the wood. Some parts have been made out 
of modern wood (eg balsa wood) to replaced [sic] 
missing parts. Some pieces have bee [sic] glued in the 
wrong place Dirty. 


Commenting on the painted designs decorating the 
wheels found with the model, M. A. Littauer and J. H. 
Crouwel note that "the wheels, which are solid, are painted 
in an unintelligible manner." Martha Bell mentions the 
model in her discussion of nearby Tomb 60s, C. Monroe 
includes a photo from Thomas’s publication in a revised 
version of his master's thesis, and P. P. Creasman and 
Noreen Doyle discuss the model in relation to evidence 
for overland transport of ships in ancient Egypt." Most 
recently, Ann Merriman references the model, noting that 
it "is unique since the boat has a non-standard bow finial 


on a platform and an odd projection under the waterline 


that has been interpreted as a ‘ram’ by some scholars?” 
This appears to be the sum total of extant documentation 
regarding the model—a stunning lack of discussion given 
the artifact’s importance. 


The hull. The model was broken in half in antiquity, ap- 
parently intentionally (Figs. 1.7-8).^ A section of the star- 
board side is missing at this break (Fig. 1.2: B). A white 
substance, presumably the remains of the plaster referred 
to in the conservation report, covers portions ofthe break. 
When the two parts of the hull are aligned, the model is 
38.5 cm long in a straight line from stem to stern, approxi- 
mately 43 cm long following the bottom line of the hull, 
and 40.3 cm long along the caprail (Fig. 1.9). The hull's 
maximum breadth is 5.5 cm, giving the hull a 1:7 beam-to- 
length ratio. 

The hull is rockered (Fig. 1.2: A-B).5 The wood used 
in its construction, which is light in weight and porous, 
has been identified as sycomore fig (Ficus sycomorus).'5 

The bow section is 20.2 cm long (Fig. 1.7). The star- 
board side of this section is well preserved, while the port 
side has been severely damaged by wood-boring insects 
(Figs. 1.7: A, 10: A). 

The stem is nearly vertical, sloping slightly inward. A 
robust waterline projection extends 1.5 cm beyond the end 
ofthe lower extremity of the bow (Figs. 1.7, 10: A, 11: B, 12: 
C-D). A flat, roughly triangular, forecastle deck extends 
over the model's bow (Figs. 1.12, 13: A). The waterline pro- 
jection's extremity is now in line with the forward edge 
of the forecastle deck above it, but as the end has been 
abraded and damaged by woodborers, it could have been 
longer originally. 

The forecastle deck is 2-3 mm thick and extends by 1.3 
cm over the hull at the bow, by 6 mm to starboard, and by 
5 mm to port. Remnants of light blue paint survive along 
the upper perimeter. Inboard of this is a dark horseshoe- 
shaped stain that indicates the location of a now-missing 
forecastle screen. The stain continues onto the caprail to 
starboard, suggesting that the screen also may have con- 
tinued this far (Fig. 1.12: B-C). 

Figure 1.12: C: C represents a tentative reconstruction 
ofthe missing screen. The blue paint of the port side shows 
a clear edge where the screen piece had sided to it (Fig. 112: 
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Fig. 1.8: Stern section of the model in port (A) and starboard (B) views. The arrow indicates the hole for attaching the 
quarter rudder. 


A: A-B, B: A-B). This border is also evident on the star- 
board side but to a lesser degree. These details indicate that 
at least part of the screen had been painted blue. 

The model carries a prominent stempost in the bow 
(Fig. 111: A- C). The stempost does not continue the line 
of the stem, however. Rather it rises, oddly, in the center 
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of the forecastle. In this case, the model maker sacrificed 
accuracy for convenience, as the stempost serves to lock 
the model'h forecastle in place.” 

The stempost originally had an amygdaloidal-shaped 
vertical continuation at its upper extremity, visible in Pet- 
ries drawings and the museums photographs. In the 1927 
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Fig. 1.9: Port view of the model with basic measurements. 


publication this element faced the bow (Fig. 1.4: A). 


By 1933, however, the stem had been reversed, presum- 
ably by Petrie, so that the protuberance faced the stern 
(Figs. 1.5, 6: A). The stempost is now glued solidly into 
the hull, and the vertical continuation has broken off 
(Fig. 1.11: D).* Table 1 presents the dimensions of these 
pieces. 

The base of the hull is flattened amidships to permit 
the model to sit upright on a flat surface (Fig. 1.10). A knot 
is visible at the bottom of the hull on the bow section ad- 
jacent to the midship break (Fig. 1.10: A). 

On the underside of the model at the break is a hole, 
1 cm in diameter by 1.3 cm deep (Fig. 114: B). This hole 
served to receive a peg that would have attached the hull 
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to its support structure. Remains of blue paint are evident 
at the hole’s lower edge (arrow). 

The model is hollowed to signify a planked wa- 
tercraft (Figs. 1.13, 14: A).? The caprail, where it is pre- 
served, averages 8 mm sided. The hull groove begins 
immediately aft of the forecastle deck and continues to 
7 cm from the stern. The interior of the hull is carved 
out to a depth of 2 cm below the caprails. The upper sur- 
face of the hull is covered with a layer of white to yellow 
gesso, which, in areas in the bow and stern, is applied in 
globs.”° 

The stern sections port side is better preserved than 
the starboard side (Fig. 1.8). On the port quarter is a 
hole for attaching the quarter rudder (Fig. 1.8: A: arrow). 
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Fig. 1.12: (A) Forecastle deck, top view facing the stern. 

(B) Forecastle deck, top view. (C) The forecastle in starboard 
view with tentative reconstructed fencing. (D) Detail of bow 
below the forecastle deck. 
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Fig. 1.13: Top view of the model 


sections. 


Fig. 1.14: (A) View of the V-section shape of the hull with 
thwart in the model’s forward section viewed from the 
break. (B) Sectional view of the stern section break amid- 
ships showing part of the hole for a peg that would have 
supported the model. At the bottom of the hole are traces 
of blue paint (arrow). 


It is located 6.5 cm from the stern and 5 mm below the 
caprail. Astern of it is a blue line in an ^L" shape turned 90 
degrees clockwise. Also, just below the caprail, forward of 
the quarter-rudder hole, is a small patch of blue paint. The 
stern ends in a shallow 5 (deep) X 4 (wide) mm notch 
(Figs. 143: B, 15: A-B). A stanchion (no. 15) experimen- 
tally placed in the notch canted at a 70-degree angle above 
the stern (Fig. 1.15: C). 

Originally, the model had nine pairs of stanchion 
holes on either side (Fig. 113). The first pair is set back 
5.5 cm, measured from the aft end of the stem platform to 
the centers ofthe holes. The average distance between the 


holes is 2.7 cm. 
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Piece Dimension Measurement 
(cms) 

Stempost | height above deck 6.5 
piece 

Stempost | molded dimension at 2.3 
base 

Stempost | molded dimension at 1.5 
base of protrusion 

Stempost | molded dimension 1.4 
at top 

Stempost | sided dimension 1.1 

Vertical height 2.7 

element 

Vertical molded dimension 1.4 

element 

Vertical sided dimension 0.7 

element 


Table 1. Measurements of the Stempost and 
Its Protuberance 


Port Side 
Between Hole Numbers Distance (cm) 
1-2 2.7 
2-3 2.6 
3-4 2.5 (at break) 
4-5 2.8 
5-6 2.9 
6-7 2.8 
7-8 2.7 
8-9 2.5 
Starboard Side 
1-2 2.9 
2-3 2.7 
4 missing 
5 missing 
6-7 2.8 
7-8 2.5 
8-9 2.8 


Table 2. Distances between the Centers of 
the Stanchion Holes 


Fig. 1.15: (A) Top view of the stern section. Note the notch and the narrow spaces along the sheer strakes and on 
the inner side of the hull (arrows) where gesso is missing. (B) The stern notch, view facing bow. (C) Stanchion 
no.15 placed in the notch demonstrates the notch’s angle (70 degrees) of incline. 


The bow section of the model has three holes on ei- 
ther side. The first two of these on either side now have 
long pegs solidly glued into them. The third hole on the 
starboard side is destroyed at the midship break; its port 
companion is 5 (diameter) X 4.5 (depth) mm. 

The port side of the stern section is 22.5 cm long 
and contains six stanchion holes (Fig. 1.8: A, 13: B). 
The forwardmost of these holes split in half when the 
model was broken. The hole is 7 (depth) X 4 (width) 
mm. A stanchion is solidly glued into the second hole 


from the bow, and a long peg is glued into the third 
hole. 

Table 2 lists distances between the centers ofthe stan- 
chion holes. Table 3 lists the depths and diameters of the 
stanchion holes on the port caprail. 

The gesso covering the stern is absent in a clear pat- 
tern along the upper edges of the caprail (Fig. 113: B, 15: 
A: white arrows). These lines of missing gesso are 2-3 mm 
wide and run for 7 cm on the starboard quarter and 6 cm on 
the port quarter. In the center of this area is an elongated 
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Table 3. Depths and Diameters of the Port 
Stanchion Holes 


Fig. 1.16: The disconnected stanchions (item nos. 13-16). 
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Hole Depth | Diameter Comments Thwart Dimension Measurement 
Number (mm) (mm) (in cms) 
1 7 -- tall peg in hole; thwart no. 1* length 2.5 (forward) 
external side thwart no. 1* length 2.8 (astern) 
of hole missing thwart no. 1* molded 0.4 
" um = Unknown: De dimension 
i l in holė ; peg thwart no. 1* sided dimen- 1.4 
: "m 5 sion 
4 &5 : at break thwart no. 4t length 3.5 
thwart no. 4t molded 0.7 
5-6 -- -.- unknown; pegs dimension 
in holes - - 
6 thwart no. 4t sided dimen- 1.5 
A ; sion 
75 x 
9 T 5 Thwart nearest bow. 


+ Thwart nearest stern, now detached from the hull and glued 


to the quarter rudder stanchion (no. 26:B, Fig. 1.19:A-B). 


Table 4. Thwart Dimensions 


Fig. 1.17: Missing gesso on the inner sides of the hull amidships suggests the existence of a now-missing element, perhaps a 
maststep. (A) Amidships, port at top. (B) Amidships, starboard side at top. 
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Fig. 1.18: The quarter rudder. (A) Outer (visible) side. (B) Inner 
(hidden) side. 
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oval lacking gesso (Fig. 1.15: A: black arrows). Together, 
these areas of missing gesso strongly suggest that some 
form of sterncastle and screen existed there.” 

The model has three attached broad thwarts (Figs. 1.4: 
B, 5, 6: B, 13). Their upper surfaces are covered with gesso. 
A fourth sternmost thwart has come off the model and is 
now glued to a broad peg that has been reconstructed as a 
quarter rudder stanchion (Figs. 1.5, 6: A, 19).” Its original 
location on the model is indicated by patches of missing 
gesso inside the hull next to stanchion hole station no. 8 
(Fig. 1.13: B). Judging from this dislocated thwart, no pegs 
or other attachments served to attach the others to the 
hull. Rather, they were wedged into place inside the hull 
(Fig. 1.14: A). This caused the thwart attached to the stern 
to crack down its center (Fig. 1.13: B). Table 4 gives the 
measurements of two of the thwarts. 

There is no sign of a hole to step a mast. The break 
itself seems to have caused the small opening at its top 
center. On the other hand, gesso is missing amidships 
along the inner side of the hull (Figs. 113: A, 17). This is 
particularly noticeable on the port side, where the area 
lacking gesso extends for 8 cm. Some evidence appears on 
the starboard side also, but much of this area is lost in the 
break. These considerations suggest that a now-missing 
thwart or maststep/partner piece had been in place when 
the hull's interior received its coating of gesso. 

Some of the hull's details are rendered in paint. The 
polychromatic decoration is best preserved on the star- 
board side of the bow section, which is probably indica- 
tive of the original appearance of the rest of the model 
(Fig. 1.7: B). 

The bottom ofthe hull (from o.o to a height of 2.5 cm) 
is painted black. Above the black paint and about half of 
the distance between its upper edge and the caprail runs 
a sloppy line of irregularly spaced black dots (0.5 to 1.3 cm 
apart, from center to center) painted over a light wash of 
gesso. The dots begin at the stern edge of the forecastle 
deck. In Petries 1927 reconstruction, however, the dots 
begin almost at the stem (Fig. 1.4: A). These are not vis- 
ible today. 

The starboard side of the model’s forward section 
bears nine irregular dots along a length of 9 cm (Fig. 1.7: B). 
The dots seem to have been applied haphazardly, and not 
all are equidistant. The distance between centers varies 
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Fig. 1.19: (A) “Quarter-rudder stanchion” now detached from 
the model and glued to a thwart. (B) Detail of the thwart. 


from 0.7 to 1.5 cm, with an average distance of ~1.0 cm. On 
the starboard side the foremost dot appears behind the 
sternward termination of the forecastle deck, and the last 
visible dot is located beneath the last stanchion hole on 
the stern section. The distance from the stern end of the 
stem deck platform to the last stanchion is about 25 cm, 
and if the well-preserved starboard section is representa- 
tive of the entire model, 25 dots per side seems a reason- 
able number. 

Above the line of dots, at a height of 3.5 cm from 
the bottom of the hull, and situated just below the cap- 
rail, runs a continuous, faded horizontal line of red paint, 
which continues under the forecastle deck but disappears 
beneath the edge of the stempost. Where it is best pre- 
served, the line is 4 mm wide. As the stem section has suf- 
fered the loss of its painted surface, the red line may well 


have continued around the stem. 


DETACHED PIECES 


Thirty unattached pieces are associated with the model. 
While the purpose of some items, such as the stanchions, 
quarter rudder, and wheels, is self-evident, the fragmen- 
tary condition of some pieces makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine their purpose on the model. In- 
deed, some items may not even be related to the model. 
In some cases items were added in the modern era. No 
human or animal figures are associated with the model. 
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Fig. 1.20: Wooden rectangle (pavois) decorated with roughly 
parallel red and blue lines painted on a coating of gesso. 


Stanchions.—Brunton mentions eight “short pegs” found 
with the model.^* Today only five of these have survived: 
One is glued into a stanchion hole on the stern starboard 
quarter, and four (nos. 13-16) are loose (Figs. 1.8, 16). 
Clearly, these items served as stanchions. 

Brunton assumes an original total of twelve short 
pegs. His calculation apparently refers to Petrie’s accom- 
panying reconstruction (Fig. 1.4). The model had a total 
of eighteen stanchion holes. Petrie inserted the six long 
pegs into the midship stanchion holes, thus leaving twelve 
holes for the stanchions. 

The stanchions probably slotted into pieces repre- 
senting wales that ran over them. None of the surviving 
fragments appear to have served this function, however. 


Quarter rudder.—The model carried a rudder (no. 17) on 


its port quarter attached by a now-missing peg through 
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holes at the center of the rudder and on the model (Figs. 
1.18, 8: A: arrow). The rudder is constructed from a single 
piece of wood: The loom and blade merge gently. The 
exterior (port) side of the quarter rudder is decorated 
with alternating black and red stripes. The lower 9 cm of 
the object are painted black, matching the appearance of 
the hull. The top of the loom has a groove. There is no 
evidence of a tiller. Presumably, the quarter rudder would 
have been positioned on the model so that the blade's 


shoe rode horizontal. 


Thick peg.—In his initial reconstruction Petrie's axial, or 
stern-mounted, steering oar did not feature a supporting 
stanchion (Fig. 1.4: A), but by 1933 he had moved the quar- 
ter rudder to the port quarter and added a stanchion for 
it (Fig. 1.5). The stanchion is now attached with modern 
glue to the sternmost thwart, which has detached from 
the model (nos. 26 A-B) (Fig. 1.19). There is no hole for 
the attachment of a quarter rudder stanchion, however. 
Thus, this model appears to have lacked one in its original 
state. 


Pavois.— Based on its position and shape, a rectangular 
plaque decorated with parallel blue and red lines and with 
a hole pierced through its center represents the struc- 
ture—termed a pavois by G. Legrain—which served as 
a base for Egyptian cult and funerary ships when trans- 
ported overland (Fig. 1.20).* In 1927 Petrie positioned this 
piece amidships below the hull (Fig. 1.4: A). In support 
of this reconstruction, note the similar diameters of the 
hole in this piece and the one amidships at the bottom of 
the model, 1.0 and 1.2 cm respectively, as well as the blue 
paint still evident inside the model’s hole, which may have 
resulted from color rubbing off the plaque when a peg was 
pushed through it and into the model (Fig. 1.14: B: arrow). 
This artifact indicates that the model depicts not a ship 
but rather a cultic ship-cart. 


Wheels.—Four wheels were found with the model (Figs. 
121-22). They are decorated with radial wedges—and 
in some cases squiggles—of white, red, blue, and brown 
on their external faces. As noted by M. A. Littauer and 
J. H. Crouwel, the painted decorations cannot represent 


spokes.”° 


Fig. 1.21: Wheels 1-2. (A) Item no. 27. (B) Item no. 28. 


When I examined the model, its four wheels were at- 
tached to a clearly modern axle-and-chassis system partially 
visible in Fig. 1.6: A. Lynchpins held the wheels to the axles. 
I removed the wheels from the carriage and recorded them 
individually. The preservation of the wheels varies: One 
(no. 27) is intact, two are cracked (nos. 28-29), and one (no. 
30) has a wedge missing. Abrasions at the outer edges of the 
axle holes indicate that the wheels had actually seen use. 

There are clearly two sets of wheels. The larger wheels 
(nos. 28 and 29) have a diameter of 8.1 cm: The smaller 
wheels (nos. 27 and 30) have a diameter of 7.6-7.7 cm. This 
discrepancy in the diameter of the wheels was dramati- 


cally demonstrated when, while developing the virtual 


reality model, the two larger wheels were inadvertently 
placed on one side of the model and the two smaller ones 
on the other, causing the model to lean distinctly to one 
side (Fig. App. 210)." The larger wheels were likely placed 
at the stern to help the quarter rudder clear the base. 

The wheels presume a chassis or carriage. While 
some loose pieces may have belonged to such an item, 
these fragments are too incomplete to indicate its size and 
shape. Presumably the chassis was a rectangular block of 
wood of sufficient thickness to allow the quarter rudder 
to clear the base on which the wheels stood (Fig. App 2.4) 
while having a peg in its center, which penetrated the 
pavois and the hole at the model’s base. 
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Fig. 1.22: Wheels 3-4. (A) Item no. 29. (B) Item no. 30. 


Stanchion Hole 


Total Length 


Length above 


Thickness (cms) 


Depth of Stanchion Hole 


(cms) Caprail (cms) (cms) 
Port bow 8.6 77 0.5 0.7 
Port center* -- 79 O.5 -- 
Starboard bow -- 79 O.5 -- 
Starboard -- 8.0 0.6 -- 
center 
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-.- Not available/relevant. 
* Light white encrustation. 


Table 5. Measurements of the Long Pegs 
Now Attached to the Model’s Bow Section 
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Fig. 1.23: The four loose long pegs (item nos. 18-21). 


Long pegs.—In addition to the five long pegs now glued 
into the model’s stanchion holes, the collection includes 
four loose pegs (nos. 18-21; Fig. 1.23). At least three of the 
long pegs must be modern additions as Brunton mentions 
only six “tall poles" found with the model.” Table s lists 
the relevant measurements of the long pegs now glued 
into the model's bow-section stanchion holes. 


"Awnings." —Petrie reconstructed the model to include 
a pair of what he termed “awnings.” In the Gurob report 
drawing/reconstruction these are T shaped and rest on 
short stanchions (Fig. 1.4). In his 1933 article, however, the 
awnings have become U shaped and have been raised so 
that they are supported on the long stanchions (Fig. 1.5). 
In fact, Petries awnings consist of four separate wood frag- 
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ments that show no evidence of having been configured 
in antiquity in either of the manners he proposed (nos. 
22-25; Fig. 1.24). 

The shape of these items resembles the silhouette of 
a smoker’s pipe bowl. They do not attach to the model 
or to each other in any logical manner. At first glance the 
awnings seem to be ideal to reconstruct as castle screens. 
They, however, do not fit the imprint left on the hull, in- 
dicating that they did not serve this purpose. We experi- 
mented with the possibility that the awnings may have 
served as "fenders" for the chassis on both a Styrofoam 
mockup and the virtual model but finally concluded that 
insufficient evidence exists to support this hypothesis 
(Figs. 1.25, App. 2.9). At present their purpose remains an 


enigma. 
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Fig. 1.24: “Awnings.” (A) Item no. 22. (B) Item no. 23. (C) Item no. 24. (D) Item no. 25. 
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DISCUSSION 


New Kingdom wooden ship models.—' Ihe Gurob model is 
exceptional in that it is a nonroyal New Kingdom wooden 
ship model. Wooden models of watercraft are common 
from the Old to the Middle Kingdoms, but their popular- 
ity appears to have waned afterward. Only two ship mod- 
els are known from the Second Intermediate period, and 
they are made of metai. Apart from the Gurob model 
and two other exceptions, New Kingdom wooden ship 
models are limited to the ones found in the royal tombs 
of Thutmose III, Amenhotep II, and Tutankhamun.” Re- 


garding this phenomenon Reisner notes the following:* 


The only New Empire boat models, aside from the 
boat found in the Tomb of the Priests of Amon (n° 
4929), were the models found in the royal tombs of 
Amenophis II and Thotmes III at Thebes. These are 
all shown by their decorations to be more or less cer- 
emonial in character but are scarcely to be called ei- 
ther funerary or solar barques. They were fitted with 
long lines of rowers, cabins, landing planks and other 
implements inconsistent with their identification as 
funerary or solar barques. Nor are they of the form of 
such barques shown in the papyri and the reliefs of the 
period. The form is manifestly derived from that of 
Type IV and the function is no doubt the same—that 


of pleasure boats in this case for the use of the king. 


The practical boats and ships of the period are to be 
found in abundance in the reliefs of the New Empire. 
But models are not to be found; and a discussion of 
the boats and ships of later times, however interest- 


ing, lies outside the present field, that of boat-models. 


A sterncastle deck on the Gurob model?—As noted, gesso 
absent at the stern indicates a now-missing castle. The 
wooden ship models and model fragments from the royal 
tombs of the XVIIIth Dynasty may help in understanding 
the pattern of missing gesso. The Gurob model's forecastle 
deck is conceptually similar to those on, or detached from, 
models from the tombs of Thutmose III, Amenhotep 
II, and Tutankhamun (Fig. 1.26). These decks are con- 
structed of roughly triangular slips of wood that overhang 
their hulls and carry (or once carried) superstructures. 

Glue or pegs secured the castle decks onto the royal 
ship models.^ On the Gurob model, the stempost secures 
the forecastle deck in place. The pattern of missing gesso 
at its stern can best be explained by a similar slip of wood 
representing the sterncastle deck glued to the center of 
the hull and resting on the caprails (Fig. 1.15: A). If so, the 
stern notch could have served to receive a connecting peg 
to further secure the sterncastle deck (Fig. 115: C). 


Wood.—Samples of wood from one of the wheels and a 
loose fragment (item #12) were identified as sycomore fig 


(Ficus sycomorus).* 


Fig. 1.25: The “awnings” experimentally reconstructed as fenders on a Styrofoam mockup of the missing chassis. 
Photo: D. Bartoli. 
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Fig. 1.26: Wooden ship model from the tomb of Amenhotep II (NTS). From Reisner 1913: 96 figs. 348-349 (no. 4944). 


Color.—Although found in Egypt, the Gurob ship model 
replicates a Helladic galley type. Depictions of ships on 
ceramics remain the primary source of Greek ship imag- 
ery from the Late Bronze Age to the Classical Period and 
beyond. The monochromatic character of these images 
from the Mycenaean to the Geometric periods largely 
precludes them, by their very nature, from elucidating 
questions regarding these vessels' coloration.? These im- 
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ages depict silhouetted shapes of the vessels with varying 
degrees of linear detail. The representations of a Sea Peo- 
ples ship, also of Helladic origin, appearing in the painted 
and carved tableau of Ramses IIT's naval battle relief at 
Medinet Habu, lost their paint and much of their carved 
detail long ago.*° Thus, the Gurob model supplies a rare, 
although certainly not a unique, view of how the pattern 
of colored decoration of Greek ships might have appeared 


before the sixth century B.c., when numerous depictions 
of colored ships appear on black-figure vases. 

Note that a Cypriot terracotta model with bichrome 
decoration of unknown provenance now in the Israel Na- 
tional Maritime Museum and dated to the mid-eleventh 
century B.C. is a nearly contemporaneous parallel to the 
Gurob model (Fig. 1.27).* The stem and sternposts are 
decorated with three pairs of colored bands, alternating 
red, black, and red. A line of red paint on each caprail con- 
nects the lower pairs of red stripes on the posts. The bot- 
tom of the hull is painted black. The Cypriot counterpart 
thus replicates, albeit crudely, the color scheme of the Gu- 
rob model. 

The value of the colors on the Gurob model must be 
measured against several considerations. First, the model 
is itself a representation, not a ship, and as such it could 
have a color scheme different from its prototype for 
many possible reasons. Also, it is not clear what chemical 
changes have occurred in the various paints used on the 
model and its related artifacts." Thus, the colors visible 
today may, and probably do, diverge from their original 
hues. 

Homer includes color epithets in his descriptions 
of ships. Most commonly he describes them as black, 
although he on occasion terms them red-cheeked, purple- 
cheeked, and blue- or dark-prowed.** While Homer com- 
posed his epics during the eighth or early seventh century 
B.C., he wrote of events that took place at the end of the 
Late Bronze Age: His descriptions of ships fit equally well 
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with what we know of vessels that appear in Mycenaean 
art, as well as with ships depicted in Geometric art, which 
are approximately contemporaneous with the date of 
writing.5 

Egyptian artists employed a wide palette of colors 
consisting of black, blue, brown, green, gray, orange, pink, 
red, white, and yellow.^^ Most closely contemporaneous 
with the Gurob model are those from the XVIIIth Dy- 
nasty royal tombs.* These models are decorated with the 
following colors: black, blue, blue green, brown, green, 
red, white, yellow, yellow brown, and gold leaf.** 

We have no way of knowing how many of these 
hues were available to the artisan who painted the Gurob 
model, but his palette included at least the four colors that 
he used on the ship, the wheels, the pavois, and other parts. 
Today, although degraded and dimmed, apart from a white 
(huntite) undercoating these colors appear as black, blue, 
red, and yellow -brown. In decorating the model, however, 
the painter limited his decoration to only three colors— 
black, blue, and red. Homer specifically mentions two of 
these colors in connection with ships— black and red. 
What, then, can the Gurob model's painted decoration 
teach us about Homer's descriptions of ships' colors? 

The black epithet Homer used to describe his ships 
presumably derives from the pitch smeared on the outside 
of hulls as an antifouling and waterproofing agent.” The 
Gurob model seems to show what Homer intended: The 
pitch covered only the bottom of the hull up to about the 


waterline. 


Fig. 1.27: Unprovenienced terracotta ship model from Cyprus with red and black paint, now in the Israel National Maritime 


Museum (NTS). After Gottlicher 1978: 7: 107. 
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The remaining color epithets generally have been 
taken to indicate that the ships were brilliantly painted in 
these colors.” Vessels appearing on black-figure vases and 
terracotta models of the sixth century B.c. have red lines 
along the sides of their hulls, reminiscent of those on the 
Gurob model.“ Somewhat later, red paint has been found 
in a mid-fifth-century B.c. context in a shipshed at the 
Sicilian Naxos.” The paint has been tentatively identified 
as minium/miltos (lead oxide). All this strongly implies 
that select portions of ships’ sides were painted red during 
the interim period for which we lack evidence. 

One might be tempted to identify this decoration 
with Homer's red-cheeked epithet. Traces of red paint 
also survive on the rim of the Gurob model's forecastle 
deck and on the Cypriot model.” It is possible that the 
upper parts of the former's missing castle screens might 
also have been painted red, as, for example, is the fore- 
castle screen of a galley depicted on an Attic black-figure 
amphora.* 

The lower part ofthe Gurob model's forecastle screen 
piece was apparently painted blue. Might this be what 
Homer intended in terming ships blue- or dark-prowed 
(kyaneos)? Apparently not. As D. Davis notes, Homer's 
use of this term probably means simply "dark" or "black. 5* 

Finally, although Minoan/Cycladic vessels followed a 
tradition different from that of Helladic ships, one cannot 
discuss colors on ships in the Aegean without mention- 
ing, if only in passing, the coloration of the craft depicted 
in the Miniature Frieze on Thera.” 

The larger ships taking part in the procession are 
highly decorated with paint. Most of the hulls are white 
and blue and include decoration in the form of lions and 
dolphins. The processional vessel nearest the arrival town 
in the upper row, however, has a yellow-brown hull. The 
same color appears on the sheer strakes of the other pro- 
cessional ships.? The creator(s) of the Miniature Frieze 
also chose yellow-brown to represent timbers appearing 
in the construction of buildings and uprights in the ships' 
ikria.-? Thus, the yellow-brown parts of the ships may 
represent unpainted planking rather than paint. If this 
interpretation is correct, then the hulls may have been 
constructed of pine, which is of similar color, grew indig- 
enously on Thera in the Bronze Age, and was commonly 
used for shipbuilding in the ancient Mediterranean.*? 
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Only one processional ship bears a red line, which 
separates its blue spiral decoration from the white hull be- 
low it.” Perhaps of greatest interest is the red color of the 
rowed ship, however (Fig. 3.8: A). The smaller vessels in 
the cove before the procession are rendered in the same 
color. This might indicate that the smaller vessels are ei- 
ther constructed of a type of wood different from that of 
the processional ships or coated in a red covering of paint 
or resin.^ 

The rowed ship’s sheer strake is painted black, and the 
sternpost is blue.® The sailed ship in the same scene also 
has a black sheer strake.** The two fragmentary ships on 
the north wall below and to the left of the soldiers march- 
ing on shore have hulls painted white but with a black 
sheer strake.* In their sterns, however, is a red horizon- 
tal element, the identity of which remains unclear. Thus, 
little direct correlation exists between the coloring on the 
Gurob model and that on the ships portrayed in the Min- 


iature Frieze. 


DATE OF THE MODEL 


Radiocarbon tests of the ship model and one of its wheels 
indicate a two-sigma calendar age horizon of 1256-1054 
Bc.* Typologically, the ship model finds its closest icono- 
graphic parallels to representations of Helladic galleys 
of the Late Helladic IIIB-C periods, ca. 1300-1125 BC, 
although the upturned beak of the Gurob model's bird- 
head stem ornament is best compared to those on Late 
Helladic IIIC ship depictions.? Gurob Tomb 611, which 
contained the boat model, belongs to a graveyard dating 
primarily to the XIXth Dynasty.” Given these consider- 
ations, a date in the late thirteenth or early twelfth centu- 


ries BC seems most likely for the Gurob ship-cart model. 


CATALOGUE OF LOOSE PIECES 


1) Pavois. Wooden rectangle decorated with blue and 
red painted bands on its upper surface (Fig. 1.20). Hole 
through the center. Notation "U.C. 16044" on the back.” 

L. = 8.0 cm; W. = 4.8 cm; Th.” = 0.6 cm. Hole: D. 


(max.) = 1.2 cm. 


Fig. 1.28: Loose fragments (item nos. 2-4) found with the 
model. (A) Item no. 2. (B) Item no. 3. (C) Item no. 4. (D) Item 
no. 7. Curved piece of webbing. 
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Fig. 1.29: Loose fragments (item nos. 5 and 8) found with the model. (A) Item no. 5. (B) Item no. 8. 


2) Wood fragment with portion of a peg attached 
(Fig. 1.28: A). Cream-colored gesso on the side away from 
the peg. The fragment is so badly abraded and so dimin- 
ished that its actual use is difficult to determine. 

L. = 7.5 cm; H. = 1.6 cm. Peg: L. = 2.4 cm; D. = o.5 cm. 

3) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.28: B). One edge is curved. 

L. = 6.4 cm; W. (max) = 3.3 cm; Th. = 6 mm. 

4) Wood fragment with piercings (Fig. 1.28: C). The 
piece has three holes on either edge. One of the center 
holes (arrow) is blind. Traces of red paint survive on the 
narrow sides, and along one ofthe long sides traces of blue 
paint remain. 

L. = 3.5 cm; W. (max) = 2.5 cm; Th. = 5 mm. 

5) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.29: A). Remains of blue 
and red paint. Beveled for 4 mm on the side with paint 


(arrow). 
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L. = 4 cm; W. (max) = 2.4 cm; Th. = 2 mm. 

6) Amygdaloidal-shaped beak of bird-head stem or- 
nament, now broken off from the model's stempost (Figs. 
141: D and also 1.4: A, 1.5, 1.6: A). 

L. = 2.7 cm; W. (max) = 1.4 cm; Th. = 7 mm. 

7) Woven material (Fig. 1.28: D). Small, brown, 
rough, curled piece of woven material. 

L. = 2.5 cm (curled); W. (max) = 1.6 cm. 

8) Semicircular wood fragment (Fig. 1.29: B). 

L. = 3.5 cm; W. (max) = 2.4 cm; Th. = 3.5 mm. 

9) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.30: A). Painted with gesso 
on one side with drops of blue paint (arrows). 

L. = 6.7 cm; W. (max) = 1.8 cm; Th. = 7.6 mm. 

10) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.30: B). Blue paint (arrow) 
on one side. Oar blade fragment? 

L. = 6.4 cm; W. (max) = 1.35 cm; Th. = 5 mm. 


11) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.30: C). Abraded and par- 
tially sheered off (arrow). 

L. = 6.8 cm; W. (max) = 1.5 cm; Th. = 8 mm. 

12) Wood fragment (Fig. 1.30: D). Gesso on one side 
with traces of blue paint. 

L. = 6.75 cm; W. (max) = 11 cm; Th. = 7 mm. 

13) Stanchion (Fig. 116). Evidence of glue on the 
sharpened end. 

L. = 5.7 cm; Th. = 5.5 mm; Th. at sharpened end - 31 mm. 

14) Stanchion (Fig. 116). Broken at top. Modern glue 
adhering to base precludes determining thickness at lower 


end. 


Fig. 1.30: Loose fragments (item nos. 9-12) found with the 
model. (A) Item no. 9. (B) Item no. 10. Fragment of oarblade? 
(C) Item no. 11. (D) Item no.12. 


L. = 4.75 cm; Th. = 6 mm. 

15) Stanchion (Fig. 1.16). Broken at top. 

L. = 4.6 cm; Th. = 6 mm; Th. at sharpened end = 3 
mm. 

16) Stanchion (Fig. 1.16). 

L. = 4.25 cm; Th. = 5.5 mm; Th. at sharpened end = 4 
mm. 

17) Quarter rudder (Fig. 118). External side deco- 
rated with black and red bands. The bottom is painted 
black. A hole in the piece at midlength was used to secure 
the quarter rudder to a hole in the starboard quarter by 
means of a now-missing peg (Fig. 1.8: arrow). The blade's 
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tip slants, suggesting the quarter rudder’s angle of incline 
when attached to the model. The top of the loom bears a 
groove. 

L. = 24.4 cm; W. (max) = 2.2 cm; Th. = 8 mm. Hole: 
D. 6 mm. 

18) Long peg (Fig. 1.23). 

L. = 8.35 cm; Th. = 4 mm. 

19) Long peg (Fig. 1.23). 

L. = 8.5 cm; Th. = 5 mm. 

20) Long peg (Fig. 1.23). Traces of red and blue paint. 

L. = 8.7 cm; Th. = 5.5 mm. 

21) Long peg (Fig. 1.23). Traces of red and white paint. 

L. = 8.55 cm; Th. = 6 mm. 

22) “Awning” (Fig. 1.24: A). Light wash of white gesso 
on both sides. Pair of right-angled red lines. Daub of blue. 
Chamfering at one edge. 

L. = 6.75 cm; W. (max) = 4.5 cm; Th. = 2 mm. 

23) “Awning” (Fig. 1.24: B). Light wash of white gesso. 
Chamfering on one edge. 

L. = 6.8 cm; W. (max) = 4.3 cm; Th. = 2 mm. 

24) “Awning” (Fig. 1.24: C). Light wash of white 
gesso. Red stain. Chamfering on one edge. 

L. = 6.5 cm; W. (max) = 4 cm; Th. = 2 mm. 

25) “Awning” (Fig. 124: D). Light wash of white 
gesso. Signs of red paint. Chamfering on one edge. 

L. = 6.6 cm; W. (max) = 4.2 cm; Th. = 1.5 mm. 

26A—B) Large, thick peg (A) reconstructed in mod- 
ern times (by Petrie?) as the quarter rudder stanchion and 
glued for that purpose to a thwart (B), now loose from the 
models stern (Fig. 1.19). There is no ancient evidence to 
support this reconstruction. 

Peg: L. = 7 cm; Th. 21cm. 

Thwart: L. = 2.6 cm; W. (max) = 1.6 cm; Th. = o.5 cm. 

27) Wheel (Fig. 1.21: A). Excellent condition. Light 
white gesso wash on the outer side covered with eight ra- 
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dial wedges of which two are red, two are brown, and four 
are blue. Evidence of wear surrounding the hole for 1-5 
mm. Remains of gesso and evidence of lath marks on in- 
ner side. The wheel's diameter indicates that it was paired 
with no. 30. 

D. = 7.6 cm; D. of hole = 1.1 cm; Th. = 8 mm. 

28) Wheel (Fig. 1.21: B). Light white gesso wash on 
the outer side with an eight-wedged radial decoration 
covering it in red (two), brown (two), and blue (four) 
paint. Most of the blue paint has flaked off. The wheel 
has cracked— perhaps the result of shrinkage—into two 
unequal parts, which are now glued together. The nota- 
tion "U.C. 16044" appears on the back. The inner side of 
the larger section of the wheel bears a 2.1-cm-long groove, 
perhaps caused by a wood-boring insect. Splashes of gesso 
and lath marks are visible on the interior side. The wheel's 
diameter indicates that it was paired with no. 29. 

D. = 81 cm; D. of hole = 1.1 cm; Th. = 1.5 cm. 

29) Wheel (Fig. 1.22: A). Light white gesso wash on 
the outer side with an eight-wedged radial decoration, of 
which two wedges are red, two are brown, and four are 
blue. Signs of wear at the external side of the axle hole. 
Cracked due to shrinkage but still in one piece. 

D. = 81 cm; D. of hole = 1.2 cm; Th. = 1.1 cm. 

30) Wheel (Fig. 1.22: B). A wedge ofthe wheel equiv- 
alent to 80 degrees of its circumference is missing. The 
surviving portion consists of two sections glued together. 
Seven of the radial wedges survive: One is red, two are 
brown, and four are blue. Much of the blue and brown 
paint has flaked off. Signs of wear at the external side of 
the axle hole. Blue rectangle on interior side, as well as 
some white coloring, apparently remains of gesso or per- 
haps plaster from modern reconstructions. Lath marks 
visible on the interior surface. 


D. = 7.7 cm; D. of hole = 1.2 cm; Th. = 1.0 cm. 


' 
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Despite its Egyptian provenience, as we shall see, the 
ultimate prototype of the Gurob ship model is clearly a 
Helladic-style galley of the Late Bronze/Early Iron Ages.’ 
All later Greek galleys of the Protogeometric, Geomet- 
ric, Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic periods essentially 
evolved from this original Mycenaean galley type.’ The 
model is remarkable in being the most detailed known 
representation of this galley type, supplying structural de- 
tails in a unique, multihued, three-dimensional manner, 
which contemporaneous ship depictions either ignore 
or, at best, illuminate in two dimensions only. The model 
takes on added significance considering that the hull of 
such a ship has yet to be found, and, even if one were to be 
discovered in the future, it would be unlikely for its super- 
structure to have survived. 

The Helladic galley also saw service with the Sea 
Peoples, who adopted and adapted it to their needs? As 
we shall see, this may explain the appearance in Egypt of a 
model of this ship type.^ Its use by the Sea Peoples also sup- 
ports the evidence of significant Mycenaean links recorded 
in the material culture of the Philistines, who remain the 
best archaeologically and historically documented of the 
various ethnic groups that made up the Sea Peoples. 


2 a» The Iconographic Evidence 


HELLADIC SHIP REPRESENTATIONS IN EGYPT 


Representations of Helladic ships appear at two other 
Egyptian sites: Medinet Habu and Dakhla Oasis. 


Medinet Habu.—Ramses III reports that in his Year 8 
(ca. 1176 B.c.) Egypt came under attack by a coalition of 
Sea Peoples, whom he defeated in two clashes, one on 
land, the other on water. Tableaus depicting these events 
decorate the central part of the northern exterior wall of 
his mortuary temple at Medinet Habu.* 

The naval encounter was not a sea battle per se as 
it must have taken place inside the Delta, possibly on 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile.” The combat pitted the 
invading Sea Peoples' fleet against Egyptian ships and 
land-based archers (Fig. 2.1). In the tableau, the invading 
galleys float immobile in the water, with their sails furled 
and their oars shipped. Apparently, Ramses surprised 
the enemy while they lay at anchor or were moored 
alongshore.* 

Regrettably, the relief is a far cry today from how it 
would have appeared to a visitor in the twelfth century B.c. 
The wall had been both carved and painted. No traces of 
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Fig. 2.1: Ramses IIl’s naval battle scene at Medinet Habu (NTS). From MH I: pl. 37. Courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


the paint remain now, and the layers of plaster employed 
to smooth the surface and to make corrections have long 


since crumbled away. Notes H. H. Nelson:? 


Another point not always appreciated in dealing with 
these Medinet Habu reliefs is the extensive ancient 
use of plaster to cover up defects in the masonry and 
to eliminate lines or whole figures which, although 
already carved into the stone, were nevertheless ex- 
punged from the final composition. The surfaces of 
the temple walls, when the masons had done with 
them, presented many hollows or depressions where 
certain stones did not come out quite to the plane 
of their fellows. These hollows, as well as the inter- 
stices between the stones, were filled with plaster so 
as to present an even surface to the artists who were 
to adorn the building. This plaster, especially in the 
exposed portions of the wall, has for the most part 
fallen away, carrying with it practically all of the de- 
sign once carved into or painted upon it. Though this 
method of work was slovenly, the result produced 
when the building was new was not, for the time be- 
ing, unpleasing; but it has had disastrous effects on 


the permanency of the records. 


In this art form, the Egyptians did not differentiate be- 
tween carved and painted detail. If anything, carving was 
apparently subordinate to the painted detail. The stagger- 
ing loss of detail that may have disappeared with the paint 
may be inferred from Nelson's description of another 
battle scene at Medinet Habu where the paint survived: 


Here, in the upper portions of the relief, even the 
water-color paint is unusually well preserved, and 
we find that the bare sculpture has been extensively 
supplemented by painted details distinctly enriching 
the composition. The colors of the garments worn by 
the Tjemhu stand out clearly. Between the bodies of 
the slain as they lie upon the battlefield appear pools 
of blood. The painter has suggested the presence of 
the open country by painting in wild flowers which 
spring up among the dead. Moreover, it is apparent 
that the action takes place in a hilly region, for streams 


of blood run down between the bodies as the enemy 


attempt to escape across the hills from the Pharaoh’s 
pursuing shafts. The details of the monarchs ac- 
couterments are indicated in color, relieving him of 
the almost naked appearance often presented by his 
sculptured figure when divested of its paint. It is not 
infrequent to find such details as bow strings or lance 
shafts partly carved and partly represented in paint. 
The characteristic tattoo marks on the bodies of the 
Tjemhu are also painted in pigment only. When all 
these painted details have disappeared, though the 
sculptured design may remain in fairly good condi- 
tion, much of the life of the original scene is gone and 
many aids to its interpretation are lost. 


The nine ships—four Egyptian and five of the Sea Peo- 
ples—that define the naval battle are arranged in three 
columns." A single ship type represents each fleet. This 
is an obvious oversimplification, however, as several con- 
siderations indicate that the Sea Peoples’ fleet must have 
been far more heterogeneous in appearance than the 
scene implies. 

First, the accompanying text refers to three types of 
vessels that took part in the battle on the Egyptian side.” 
Thus, the scene depicts five representations of a single proto- 
type Sea Peoples’ ship in various degrees of detail. Second, a 
considerable corpus of Helladic/Sea Peoples ships exists, 
and while they all are similar, no two are virtually identi- 
cal, as is the case with the Sea Peoples’ ships at Medinet 
Habu.” Third, the Egyptian artists peopled the invading 
ships with groups of warriors from at least two cultures. 
Sherden warriors wearing horned helmets crew two of the 
ships—Nelson’s N.2 and N.4 (Figs. 2.3-4). Feather(?)- 
helmeted warriors crew ships N., N.3, and N.s (Figs. 2.5- 
7).'* Feather helmets are most commonly associated with 
the Peleset/Philistines, but the Sekels (Sikila/Tjeker) and 
the Denyen wore similar helmets.5 Regarding the Sekels, 
this is perhaps best illustrated on the right facade of the 
Migdol high gate at the entrance to the Medinet Habu 
temple complex, where their bearded leader wears a simi- 
lar helmet (Figs. 2.8, 4.16). 

Although at first impression the naval scene has a 
nearly photographic quality, seeming to capture a critical 
moment during the battle, in fact Nelson demonstrates 
that the relief is based on spatial, ideological, and temporal 
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Fig. 2.4: Ship N.4 with extraneous bodies removed (NTS). After MH I: pl. 39. 
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Fig. 2.5: Ship N.1 with extraneous bodies removed (NTS). After MH I: pl. 39. 
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Fig. 2.6: Ship N.3 with extraneous bodies removed (NTS). After MH I: pl. 39. 
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Fig. 2.7: Ship N.5 with extraneous bodies removed (NTS). After MH I: pl. 39. 


concepts.” Four specific moments of the battle are por- 
trayed (Fig. 2.2). Ships E.1-N.1 are locked in mortal com- 
bat, and into his enemy’s rigging an Egyptian marine has 
cast a grapnel, the only truly nautical weapon in evidence 
in the relief (Fig. 2.5).? Ships E.2-N.2 represent the mid- 
point of the battle, after the scales had tipped in favor of 
the Egyptians, whose ship is crammed with shackled pris- 
oners while the opposing Sea Peoples’ ship has begun to 
list.” Ships E.3-N.3 indicate the battles conclusion, with 
the Sea Peoples’ ship capsized. Ships N.4 and N.s stand in 
place of the fallen and trampled enemy normally placed 
beneath the horses of the pharaoh’s chariot in New King- 
dom battle scenes, and E.4, jam-packed with captured en- 
emy warriors, heads toward the victory celebration.”° 

Egyptian records reveal that the waves of coalition- 
based attacks inflicted on Egypt by the Sea Peoples var- 
ied in their ethnic makeup." Two written sources list 
the groups that formed the coalition against Ramses III 
during his Year 8: the accompanying Year 8 inscription at 
Medinet Habu and Papyrus Harris. Although the latter 
is generally believed to be a copy of the former, the two 
sources are not entirely consistent. The Shekelesh of the 
temple text are replaced by Sherden in the papyrus (see 
Table 1). 

Papyrus Harris reveals that Sherden and Kehek 


fought on the Egyptian side. Sherden are also listed 
among the foreign invaders during the reigns of Ramses 
IL and Merneptah.” 

The Medinet Habu reliefs and inscriptions are prob- 
lematic from a historical interpretative point of view. 
Much of the material gives the impression of harking back 
to the XIXth Dynasty.? Some scenes have been copied 
outright from the Ramesseum with only minor changes.” 
This has led L. H. Lesko to conclude that Ramses III cop- 
ied the naval battle scene from a now-missing mortuary 
temple of Merneptah.? 

In presenting a cautious, minimalist, approach to the his- 
toricity of the Medinet Habu material, D. B. Redford notes 


Medinet Habu23 Papyrus Harris24 
1) Peleset 1) Denyen 
2) Sikala25 2) Sikala 
3) Sheklesh 3) Peleset 
4) Denyen 4) Sherden 
5) Weshesh 5) Weshesh 


Table 1. Sea Peoples Listed at Medinet Habu 
and in Papyrus Harris 
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Fig. 2.8: Sekel leader among the enemies of Ramses III on 
the facade of the high gate at the entrance to Medinet 
Habu. 


that "the Medinet Habu artists and sculptors witnessed, most 
likely directly, the prospects of strangely clad captives from 
the Aegean and Asia Minor paraded before Pharaoh. These 
they reproduced as faithfully as they could" 

One reaches an identical conclusion regarding the 
artists multiple representations of the Helladic-style ship 
in the naval battle scene, a conclusion now confirmed by 
the Gurob model and further borne out by additional 
data, discussed later. Clearly, the source for these images 
derives from persons who actually saw and recorded at 
least one of the invaders’ ships.* 

A detailed sketch or drawing created by an artist ei- 
ther during or soon after the battle may have served as a 
basis for later depictions of the invading ship. Certainly 
the vivid narration ofan enemy vessel in the process of be- 
ing capsized by an Egyptian vessel by means of a grapnel 
lends a compelling element of reality (Fig. 2.5). Artists 
accompanied Egyptian military campaigns and trade ex- 
peditions. This is evident in the attention to detail seen, 
for example, in Thutmose III’s “Botanical Garden" in the 
Akhmenu at Karnak, in the misshapen Queen of Punt and 
the Red Sea marine life swarming in the waters beneath 
Hatshepsut's expedition to Punt, depicted on her mortu- 
ary temple at Deir el Bahri and in a relief of Ramses II at 
Luxor Temple.* 
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We cannot determine, from a distance of more than 
three millennia, what considerations led to the selection 
of this specific galley—with its high stem and stern topped 
with bird heads—as a prototype rather than other galleys 
that had taken part in the battle. Was the ship selected be- 
cause it represented the predominant, generic, vessel type 
in the fleet, or did the artist(s) select this vessel because 
it was rare or unique and, therefore, stood out? The artist 
might have chosen to represent a specific vessel that the 
Egyptian forces had capsized during the encounter. Then 
again, we have no way of knowing, barring the discovery 
of an inscription, whether the intentional overturning of 
an enemy ship represents a unique event or a standard ma- 
neuver employed by the Egyptian fleet in the course of 
this battle. 

Bird heads facing outboard affixed to the stem ap- 
pear regularly on Late Helladic IIIB-C galleys. The 
Medinet Habu Sea Peoples’ vessels are unique within 
the corpus of Helladic galley representations, however, 
in showing the ship with outboard-facing bird heads 
capping both the stem and the sternposts. As the bird 
heads would have had a numinous meaning for the ves- 
sel's crew, the crew must have had a non-Mycenaean reli- 
gious belief system.” 

Who were these people? The motif of outboard- 
facing stem and stern bird-head ornaments points north- 
ward, for this ornamentation finds numerous and exact 
parallels with the roughly contemporaneous “bird-boat” 
(Vogelbarke) cult motif of the central European Urnfield 
culture.* The earliest bird-boats date to the European 
D period, ca. 1250-1200 (Fig. 2.9: A-B).? An ornament 
from Grünwald in Bavaria is only slightly later, dating 
to the Hallstatt A1 (twelfth century B.c.) (Fig. 2.9: D).* 
Bouzek identifies a Vogelbarke on a background of three 
sun disks on a Late Helladic IIIC sherd from Tiryns 
(Fig. 2.9: C).* 

It appears, then, that the prototype Sea Peoples' ship 
on which the Medinet Habu artists patterned the ships in 
the naval battle relief had an Urnfelder crew. How big a 
contingent this Urnfield group constituted within the Sea 
Peoples' coalition is unknown and perhaps unknowable. 
Later on I examine the possibility of identifying the eth- 
nic groups within the Year 8 coalition that can be associ- 
ated with the Urnfield culture.* 


Dakhla Oasis.—During a survey of rock art at Dakhla 
Oasis in 1936-1937, H. A. Winkler photographed a ship 
graffito at a location that he designated Site 69, situated 
in the vicinity of Teneida (Fig. 2.10). In his notebook 
he describes the image thus: “Ship carrying men aboard 
et al. Grooved and incised engravings, patinated almost 
as darkly as the rock.” In his diary Winkler notes the 
following:* 


300 m south/west of island—stone tablet—on it, a 
ship—on bow—soldier with rifle, or a sailor with 
Mo16 
surface: sherds, stone tools, some ostrich egg shells. 


periscope. Height of mast 300. 


Winkler never published the photograph. This was left to 
L. Basch after he discovered it and identified the graffito 
as a Helladic ship while perusing the Winkler image col- 
lection, now housed at the Egyptian Exploration Society 
in London.^ 

Subsequent to its creation, the stone bearing the ship 
graffito broke, resulting in the loss of the upper parts of 
the image. The vessel faces right. A single line represents 
the straight hull. The vertical stempost ends just below the 
break. The bow continues past the stempost in a waterline 
projection. A horizontally bisected forecastle nestles be- 
hind the stempost. Its uppermost line continues beyond it 
aft. On this line once stood a figurehead, the only remains 
of which are traces of its feet and, astern of the forecastle, 
several lines that may represent the posterior of the image 
(Fig. 2111)." 

At left an oblique sternpost rises at a 129-degree angle 
from the hull. A single curving and nearly vertical quarter 
rudder descends from the sternpost. Two additional lines 
indicate the broadening of the blade, the bottom of which 
is left unfinished, giving ita tridentlike appearance. A diago- 
nal line, which has been interpreted as rigging, leads from 
the stern to a vertical line that stands amidships, where one 
might expect a mast. This is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing item in the entire scene. I return to it later on. 

Nine complete stick figures inhabit the ship graf- 
fito. Horizontal lines that cross the torsos at right angles 
form their arms. Each figure has a “head appendage” (for 
want of a better term) that descends behind the head and 
ends in a protuberance signified by a drilled hole. The for- 


wardmost figure, who presumably represents the group's 
leader, stands at the bow on the waterline projection. He 
alone sports three vertical lines, perhaps denoting feath- 
ers, rising from his head in addition to the appendage. 
Two ofthe figures—and what may be the head appendage 
and arms of an unfinished tenth figure— stand facing for- 
ward on the diagonal line, which also supports a chairlike 
object that has the appearance of a lowercase n. 

The figures all have a wide stance, and the feet of all but 
two ofthe figures face the bow. The figure directly forward of 
amidships has his left foot (assuming he is facing the viewer) 
pointing toward the bow while his right foot faces the stern. 
The feet of the sternmost figure seem to be backward as they 
point toward the stern, although, like the others, he appears 
to be striding forward, with his long head appendage trail- 
ing left, toward the stern. Between the legs of each of these 
characters dangles a vertical line that reaches to their ankles. 
About midway down each line is a pair of holes, while a third 
hole indicates a widening at its lower tip. 

Some ofthe men hold up ship models with stems and 
sterns that culminate in forward-facing bird-head devices 
(Fig. 212). A vertical element stands slightly aft of amid- 
ships on each of the models. On the model held by the 
leader the line ofthe sternpost continues beneath the hull, 
perhaps indicating a quarter rudder. The figure standing 
immediately behind the leader and inside the lower part 
of the forecastle appears to be blowing on a trumpet. 

Aft of the vertical element amidships is a line in 
the shape of an inverted capital L. This intersects a ship 
model, which suggests that the model had been exhibited 
ona standard. At the far right of the photo, in front of the 
ship, are some additional lines. These are best explained 
as part of the upraised arm of a figure similar to those 
in Winkler’s Site 69, photos 883-884 (Figs. 2.13:B, 14). 

Beneath the stern are several additional unintelligible 
lines. 

Of the other photos taken by Winkler at Site 69 only 
one, M890, has two figures made in a style somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the figures standing in the galley (Fig. 2.15). 
A ship with a mast and stays, apparently made by a dif- 
ferent hand, appears above the figures. Additional vessels 
appear in several of Winkler' other Site 69 photos (nega- 
tives M898, M903, and M907) (Fig. 2.16).*° None of these 
other ship graffiti seem related in style or date to the graf- 
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Fig. 2.9: Bird-boats (Vogelbarke). 

(A) Ornament from the Somes River at Satu Mare in north- 
ern Rumania (European Bronze D?). (B) Ornament from 
Velem St. Vid in Hungary (European Bronze D?). 

(C) Bird-boat painted on a krater sherd from Tiryns. Late 
Helladic IIIC. (D) Ornament from Grünwald, Bavaria 
(Hallstatt A1 (NTS)). A-B after Góttlicher 1978: Tafs. 33: 439, 
34: 440. C after Bouzek 1985: 177 fig. 88: 6. D after Hencken 
1968B: 516 fig. 478: f. 
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fito under consideration here. The ship in Winkler's nega- 
tive M898 has the general shape of a Helladic galley but 
lacks a bird head at the stem: It is simply too schematic to 
allow for any firm conclusions (Fig. 2.16: A: arrow). 

Let us now return to the lines identified as a mast 
stepped amidships, which is supported by a line of rigging 
running from the mast to the stern at a 45-degree angle 
(Fig. 2.10). On closer examination this initial interpreta- 
tion must be rejected. Two clues indicate that the diagonal 
line represents a long solid timber, which is supported ona 
crutch amidships. First, several figures are depicted stand- 
ing on the diagonal line. While crewmembers in Egyp- 
tian ship depictions sometimes appear climbing up the 
rigging to the mast on Bronze Age ship depictions, they 
consistently hang upside down as they climb and never 
walk on the standing rigging, which is, of course, a physi- 
cal impossibility." One may contend that this anomaly is 
simply the result of the extremely schematic nature of the 
Dakhla graffito, but in this case we have another irrefut- 
able piece of evidence that points to the same conclusion: 
The diagonal line crosses the “mast” and continues past it 
into the break at the top of the rock (Fig. 2.17). In other 
words, the diagonal line is resting on the vertical line. Figure 
2.18 shows how this line might have continued originally, 
prior to the loss of the upper portion of the rock on which 
the graffito is carved. 
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Fig. 2.11: Detail of the upper-right portion of the Dakhla Oasis Helladic ship graffito (Fig. 2.10). Note what appear 
to be the legs and posterior of a figure (bird?) atop the forecastle deck. Photo: H. A. Winkler. Egypt Exploration 
Society image of Winkler-Mond-Site 69 (negative M916). Courtesy Egypt Exploration Society. 
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Fig. 2.12: Line drawing of the ship models held by the figures standing in the Helladic ship from Dakhla Oasis (NTS). 
After Basch 1994: 25 fig. 15. 
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Fig. 2.13: (A) The right edge of Winkler's photo M916. (See Fig. 2.10.) (B) Female figure from Winkler's 
Site 69 at Dakhla Oasis (M884) with raised hands. Photos: H. A. Winkler. Courtesy Egypt Exploration 
Society. 
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Fig. 2.14: Female figure from Site 69. This figure has two pairs of outstretched arms (M883) but is carved in the same style as 
Fig. 2.13. Photo: H. A. Winkler. Courtesy Egypt Exploration Society. 
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Fig. 2.15: Winkler's photo M890 from Site 69 at Dakhla Oasis 
includes a stick figure of a woman drawn in a style similar 
to those on the Helladic ship graffito. Near it are several 
other items carved perhaps by the same hand. Photo: H. A. 
Winkler. Courtesy Egypt Exploration Society. 


What does this slanting timber represent? One pos- 
sibility is that it signifies a lowered mast. In Egyptian art, 
ships often appear carrying their unstepped masts (Fig. 
2.19).? The mast's heel is always positioned at the bow, 
however, with the mast lying either horizontally or at a di- 
agonal angle rising toward the stern—in other words, dia- 
metrically opposed to the manner in which the Dakhla Oa- 
sis artist portrayed his diagonal timber. We may conclude, 
therefore, that it is not an unstepped mast. 

A second possibility is that the diagonal line on the 
Dakhla Oasis graffito represents a large Nefertem symbol 
like that carried by priests as part of the panoply during 
the festival of Sokar, as portrayed in Ramses III's Second 
Court at Medinet Habu (Fig. 2.20: A).? One ofthe most 
colorful celebrations at Thebes was the festival in honor of 


Fig. 2.16: Winkler's Site 69 at Dakhla Oasis contains addition- 
al graffiti of ships carved into the rocks. (A) M898, (B) M903, 
(C) M907. Photo: H. A. Winkler. Courtesy Egypt Exploration 
Society. 
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Ce OES Wb ER 
Fig. 2.17: Detail of the intersection of the vertical and oblique lines of the Dakhla Oasis Helladic ship graffito. 


Photo: H. A. Winkler. Egypt Exploration Society image of Winkler-Mond-Site 69 (negative M916). Courtesy 
Egypt Exploration Society. 
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Fig. 2.18: The Dakhla Oasis with the oblique line extended beyond the break. Photo: H. A. Winkler. Adapted 
from image of Winkler-Mond-Site 69 (negative M916). Courtesy Egypt Exploration Society. 
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Fig. 2.19: Ships carrying their unstepped masts and rigging. Note that the foot of the mast is in the bow and that the mast- 
head faces the stern. (A) Tomb of Amenemhet at Beni Hassan (T 2). XIIth Dynasty. (B) Tomb of Antefoker at Sheikh Abd el 
Ourna (TT 60). XIIth Dynasty. (C) Tomb of Ipy at Sheikh Abd el Ourna (TT 217). Ramses II (NTS). A after Newberry 1893: pl. XVI; 
B after N. d. G. Davies 1920: pl. XVIII; C after N. d. G. Davies, 1927: pl. XXX. 
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the god Sokar, during which the unusually shaped Henu 
barque, was transported overland by priest-porters (Fig. 
2.20: B):* There are two additional parallels of possible 
interest between the Dakhla Oasis graffito and the Sokar 
festival as represented at Medinet Habu: A priest carries a 
standard topped by a falcon, which might be compared to 
the vertical standard(?) on the Dakhla Oasis graffito, and 
five boat models are carried in the Sokar procession (Figs. 
2.20: A, 21). Contra this view one notes that the models 
carried in the Sokar festival are placed on mini-pavois, and 
four priests carry each one on poles. 

The following example is offered here simply as a 
cautionary tale. A painting of a ship identified as a modern 
forgery by G. Brunton appears on a Predynastic jar now 
in the Otago Museum (Fig. 2.22: A).5 It depicts a ship, 
which terminates in a strange "curlicue" at the hull's left 
extremity: Three men ascend what appears to be a yard at- 
tached to a mast stepped amidships, a peculiar location for 
a mast at this early date. The right tip of the yard touches, 
and continues past, the right extremity of the ship. The 
mast has a series of short slanting lines rising from its right 
side. Of the three lines visible, two run fore-and-aft from 
the masthead, while the third runs from two-fifths of the 
way between the left tip of the yard and the masthead to 
terminate at the curlicue. The latter line may be intended 
to represent a brace, while the pair of lines may indicate 
either fore and aft stays or possibly halyards. We have no 
internal information about the directionality of the Otago 
vessel. Six human figures, visible to about the height of 
their waists or upper thighs, stand in the hull. No sail is in 
evidence. A series of forty vertical lines beneath the hull 
presumably represent paddles. 

Bruntons reasons for deeming this ship a forgery in- 
clude the lack of a white undercoating, but more particu- 
larly the style of the decorations on the original Predy- 
nastic jars that he includes in this category. The paintings 
include numerous elements that are otherwise foreign to 
the Predynastic art repertoire although these elements 
derive their inspiration from it. The closest parallel to 
the Otago vessel is another forged ship on a Predynas- 
tic jar now in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archae- 
ology (Fig. 2.22: B). Brunton concludes that the same 
hand, or at least the same studio, created both ships.?ó 

Finally, a fourth possibility, and the most likely one in 
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my view, is that the diagonal line represents a large phal- 
lus. Consider the telephone-pole-sized phalli depicted in 
two scenes on a later Attic cup now in Florence, which 
portrays naked porters supporting a horizontal base (Fig. 
2.23).” The entire structure must have been quite heavy as 
the eight men—six along the “starboard” side and one at 
each extremity—suggest a total of fourteen porters, if we 
trust the depictions. The men seem to be bending under 
their burden. 

The support structure has been identified as a “plough, 
a boat ora branch."* J. Boardman leans toward identifying 
it as a boat and compares it to the seventh-century B.C. 
wooden ship models from the Heraion on Samos.” Alter- 
nately, it might represent a simple, purpose-built frame- 
work, for which there are modern ethnographical paral- 


I € 


lels. Rising at diagonal angles from these objects’ “sterns” 
are large festooned phalli, which are slightly longer and 
much thicker than their bases. As in the case of the Da- 
khla Oasis graffito, crutches positioned “amidships” sup- 
port these items. On one representation a large statue ofa 
fat nude man, perhaps a komast (reveler), leans against the 
phallus (Fig. 2.23: A-B).°° A second scene depicts a statue 
of a satyr bent at the waist and hovering over the phallus 
(Fig. 2.23: C-D). A woman holding a horn in her left hand 
rides the satyr. In this comparison, the figures standing 
on the diagonal line of the Dakhla Oasis ship graffito are 
reminiscent of the concept of "riding the phallus" in the 
later Dionysian cult, as seen on the Florence cup.^ 

Phalli were paraded in Egypt under the Ptolemies. Ath- 
enaeus, quoting Callixeinus of Rhodes, describes a remark- 
able procession that took place in Alexandria under Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.).° A number of display items 


were carried on wagons, including a colossal phallus:* 


In other carts, also, were carried a Bacchic wand of 
gold, one hundred and thirty-five feet long. . . in an- 
other was a gold phallus one hundred and thirty-five 
feet long, painted in various colours and bound with 
fillets of gold; it had at the extremity a gold star, the 


perimeter of which was nine feet. 


Who might have created this remarkable image of a Hel- 
ladic ship— depicted clearly taking part in a cult activity— 
at the seemingly unlikely location of Dakhla Oasis? Any 
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Fig. 2.20: (A) The Nefertem symbol carried by priests during the festival of Sokar. Medinet Habu. Ramses III. 
(B) The Henu barque of Sokar carried by priests during the festival of Sokar. Medinet Habu. Ramses III (NTS). After Gaballa 
and Kitchen 1969: Tab. I fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2.21: Ship models carried by priests during the festival of Sokar. Medinet Habu. Ramses III (NTS). After Gaballa and 


Kitchen 1969: Tab. II fig. 3. 


conclusions must be based on the evidence ofthe Helladic 
style galley, the identity of the head appendage, the leader's 
tripartite headgear, and the phallic objects between the 
figures’ legs. The “usual suspects" in this case include the 
Mycenaeans, the Sea Peoples, and the Tjemhu (Libyans): 


MYCENAEANS.— A papyrus from Amarna indicates that 
Mycenaean warriors, wearing traditional boar-tusk hel- 
mets, fought alongside Egyptian forces at some time(s?) 
during the XVIIIth Dynasty. Presumably these forces 
could have arrived in Egypt in Helladic galleys. The head 
appendage of the Dakhla Oasis figures, in this alternative, 
might be compared to the plume that appears on several 
renditions ofthe Aegean boar-tuskhelmet and on a bronze 
helmet of similar shape from Knossos.*5 In this scenario, 
the elongated head appendage of the Dakhla Oasis figures 
could represent a plumed helmet, which is probably what 
is represented on Late Helladic IIIC sherds from Kynos 
(Figs. 2.24, 26).” Although nothing in the Mycenaean 
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milieu explains the phallic object, at Thera, male nudity is 


equated with cultic acts.5* 


SEA PEOPLES.—Michal Artzy suggests that the ship graf- 
fito may indicate that the Egyptian authorities settled 
some Sea Peoples inland in an attempt to keep them far 
away from the sea and out of trouble.” 

The item dangling between the Dakhla Oasis figures’ 
legs might be a phallus, and the pair of holes along the 
center of the line might represent the testicles/scrotum. 
If so, the hole drilled at the bottom of the line would seem 
to indicate that the figures are represented as circumcised. 
The Philistines’ lack of circumcision is a defining and a 
particularly denigrated characteristic as seen through the 
biblical lens.” Not all the Sea Peoples were uncircum- 
cised, however. Merneptah asserts that the Ekwesh—one 
of the Sea Peoples who joined forces with the Tjemhu 
tribes to invade Egypt during Year 5 of his reign—had 
been circumcised.” For this reason, in the count of the 


Fig. 2.22: Modern painted forgeries on ancient jars. (A) Ship 
on a Predynastic jar now in the Otago Museum. (B) Ship on 
a Predynastic jar now in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology. A courtesy of the Otago Museum. B after Petrie 
19338: 67 no.61. 
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enemy dead, a hand from each warrior was removed 
rather than the phallus. 

Who were the Ekwesh? Along with the Sherden, 
Teresh, and Weshesh, the Ekwesh are defined as "of 
the sea,” in opposition to the Philistines and the Sekels 
(Sikilu), who never receive this appellation.” D. B. Red- 
ford identifies the Ekwesh as coming from the island of 
Kos.” Most scholars, however, prefer to link this ethnic 
group with the Greek Achaeans and the Ahhiyawa of the 
Hittite texts.” Some, however, consider this identification 
difficult because of Merneptahs comments on Ekwesh 
circumcision. For example, W.-D. Niemeier writes that 
"there are problems with this identification, since the 
Ekwesh practiced circumcision, an Egyptian and Semitic 
custom which appears to have been alien to the Aegean"? 
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f) 


Fig. 2.23: (A-B) Diagonally positioned phallus supported by a crutch with a statue(?) of a fat man astride it. The base for this 
appears to be a framework that is carried by six naked porters on its right side. 
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Fig. 2.23: (C-D) A statue of a satyr rides the giant phallus, which is again supported on a crutch. The phallus and crutch sit 
on an elongated object ending in a phallus, which is carried by six naked, notably ithyphallic, porters on its right side and 
steadied by two additional figures at front and back. Scenes from Attic cup, Florence 3897 (NTS). Ca. 540 B.c. Aand C from 
Carpenter 1986: pl. 22. Band D from Nilsson 1955: Taf. 35, 2-3. 
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Fig. 2.24: A warrior with shield appears 
on a sherd from Pyrgos Livanaton (Ky- 
nos). The appendage behind his head is 
reminiscent of the "head appendages" 
ofthe Dakhla Oasis figures in the Hel- 
ladic galley graffito. Late Helladic IIIC. 
From Dakoronia 2002: 290 fig. 8. Cour- 
tesy Hellenic Institute for the Preserva- 
tion of Nautical Tradition. 


Fig. 2.25: Ship B from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos). Late Helladic 
IIIC (NTS). From Wachsmann 1998: 134 fig. 7.15. 


But might circumcision have been practiced in the 
Bronze Age Aegean? This question seems almost oxymo- 
ronic given the later Greek abhorrence of this custom.” 
However, the issue may not be as clear as it seems. Ico- 
nography helps little here, for the only useful images from 
this realm of male nudes, uncircumcised in this case, are 
from Akrotiri on Thera—a site inhabited by a non-Greek 


culture.” Notes Astour:” 


How can we be sure that the Achaeans of the Myce- 


naean period were not circumcised? No soft parts of 
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Fig. 2.26: Ship C from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos). Late Helladic 
IIIC (NTS). From Wachsmann 1998: 135 fig. 7.16: A-B. 


their bodies have been preserved. We have seen how 
circumcision spread, with the expansion of Islam, to 
such non-Semitic peoples as Iranians, Indians, Ma- 
layans, black Africans and Southern Slavs: what is so 
inherently strange, for instance, in the transmission of 
this rite from Egypt to Minoan Crete (where Egyp- 
tian influence was very prominent), and from there 
to Mycenaean Greece—to mention only one pos- 


sible route? 


TjEMHU.— Basch proposes linking the figures with the 
Tjemhu.” While during the New Kingdom Tjemhu 
fought in coalitions with the Sea Peoples against the Egyp- 
tians, nothing in the textual or iconographic evidence sug- 
gests that the Tjemhu attacks were anything but terrestrial 
in nature.” Simply put, we have no other evidence linking 
Tjemhu to Helladic ships. 

Basch argues that the line of defense built by Ramses 
II along the Mediterranean coast west of the Nile Delta 
must be related to concerns about seaborne attacks by 
Tjemhu." These fortifications need not have been in- 
tended for this purpose, however. The line of Egyptian 
forts that stretched the length of the northern Sinai coast 
known to the Egyptians as the “Way of Horus —the bib- 
lical “Way of the Philistines"—was built to enable the 
Egyptian armies to resupply themselves on their way to 
and from Asia.” A similar argument could be made for 
the western extension of this line. Alternately, the con- 
struction of the western arm of this fortification line may 
have been a response aimed at protecting Egypt's western 
Mediterranean coastline from northern ship-based ma- 
rauders, like the Sherden, with whom Ramses II engaged 
at sea.5 

Unfortunately, no representations survive of Merne- 
ptahs struggle with the coalition of the Tjemhu and the 
Sea Peoples. In two scenes at Medinet Habu in which 
Ramses III celebrates his victory over the Tjemhu in his 
Year s, his retinue heap up before him mutilated body 
parts of the dead enemy warriors (Fig. 2.27).** Six of the 
piles consist solely of hands; two of the piles contain 
uncircumcised phalli only. One pile, however, contains 
a few hands and phalli with scrotums attached: some of 
these phalli are circumcised (Figs. 2.27: B bottom regis- 
ter, 28).5 

To which ethnic group do the circumcised phalli 
belong? Papyrus Harris lists one northern group, the 
Karkisha, as having joined this Tjemhu attack. One 
feather(?)-helmeted figure, lying upside down on the 
battlefield, is meant perhaps to represent a warrior of 
this ethnic group (Fig. 2.29). If so, this does not help 
in clarifying the matter inasmuch as the warrior is uncir- 
cumcised, while his feathered helmet does not lend itself 
to identification with the long extension of the Dakhla 
Oasis figures' headgear. 


We are left with the possibility that, following the in- 
cursions under Merneptah, one or more of the Tjemhu 
tribes that attacked Egypt had adopted circumcision." 
This scenario seems reasonable, considering that the 
Tjemhu served in the Egyptian army as early as the reign 
of Akhenaten, that the Labu and the Meshwesh had set- 
tled in Upper Egypt in the interim between the reigns of 
Merneptah and Ramses III, and that the latter's Tjemhu 
wars subsequently resulted in the settlement of many 
of them within Egypt, apparently in the eastern Delta 
and the western oases.” Alternately, groups among the 
Tjemhu could have learned the custom from their allies, 
the Ekwesh. D. O'Conner offers another explanation:?? 


From circumcised men, however, the Egyptians re- 
moved only a hand ..., so one must assume that the 
Tjemhu shown in the Year 5 scenes must represent 
Sopedyu, apparently circumcised, since the Libyu 
and Meshweshyu explicitly were not. Osing also con- 
cludes that the Sopedyu were circumcised, but for a 
different reason, namely, that one of the Year 5 scenes 

. shows a pile of apparently circumcised phalli, 
which cannot be those of the Meshweshyu or Libyu. 
... The phalli in question are indeed circumcised, 
but the cutting off of such phalli would be against 
an Egyptian custom, referred to textually under Me- 
renptah and apparently depicted in the Year 5 battle 
scenes. In fact, the pile of phalli in question are [sic] 
the only ones shown in the second narrative, and still 
have the scrotum attached, a most unusual circum- 
stance. ... I would suggest they are meant to repre- 
sent the uncircumcised phalli, but the designer ofthe 
narrative has simply taken the Egyptian (and hence 
circumcised!) hieroglyph for phallus and turned it 


into a pictorial element. 


Thus, in support of a Tjemhu identity for the Dakhla Oa- 
sis figures, a case can be made to interpret the head ap- 
pendage as an exaggerated representation of the typical 
Tjemhu sidelock, which ends in a curl, and the phalli as ei- 
ther circumcised Tjemhu or, more likely, the typical phal- 
lic sheaths, or penistasche, with a knotlike protuberance 
at the lower end (Figs. 2.30-31).? The three feathers(?) 
on the head of the leader might be identified as ostrich 
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Fig. 2.27: (A-B) Nine piles of hands and phalli removed by Ramses III's troops from dead Tjemhu warriors (NTS). 
From MH I: pls. 22-23. 
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Fig. 2.28: One of the piles of mutilated limbs used as a body 
count following Ramses III’s battle with the Tjemhu in Year 5 
includes circumcised phalli. Medinet Habu (NTS). From 

MH I: pl. 23. 


feathers like those worn by some Tjemhu depicted in 
Egyptian New Kingdom art, perhaps as indicators of high 
rank.” Normally only one or two feathers are depicted as 
worn by Tjemhu, but in at least one case a Tjemhu chief 
is shown with four feathers in his hair, so apparently the 
number could vary (Fig. 2.32).* A reasonable parallel of 
a Tjemhu combining the elements of the Dakhla Oasis 
figures— (in this case only two) ostrich feathers, the side- 
lock, and phallus sheath—appears on one of Tutankha- 


muns chariots.?^* 


HELLADIC SHIP REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE SYRO-CANAANITE LITTORAL 


During the latter part of the Bronze Age and the begin- 
ning of the Iron Age the iconographic record is rich in 
depictions of Helladic ships complete with open rowers' 
galleries and/or bird-head stem devices.’ Some of these 
representations, found in sites along the Syro-Canaanite 
littoral, indicate that the Sea Peoples introduced this ship 
type to this region. 


Hama.— The Gurob ship model finds its closest parallelin 
a Helladic galley painted on a cremation urn from Hama, 


Syria (Fig. 2.33).°° The ship has a rockered keel rising in 
a vertical stempost, which ends in a forward-facing bird 
head with an upturned beak. The bow continues in a wa- 
terline projection that follows the line of the keel, assum- 
ing one was present. The horizontal line that crosses the 
stempost may represent the continuation ofa wale used to 
strengthen the hull longitudinally, which is also visible on 
two of the Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos) galleys (Fig. 2.34.).°” 

The ship’s hull appears as a narrow, horizontal strip 
crossed by ten more or less vertical lines. Above it is an 
open rowers’ gallery crossed by vertical stanchions. The 
vertical lines crossing the hull are puzzling. They do not 
continue past the bottom of the hull, suggesting that they 
do not represent oars. A somewhat similar motif appears 
on a galley painted on the side of a Late Minoan IIB lar- 
nax from Gazi (Fig. 2.40: A). 

The urn on which the ship appears is one of some 
eleven hundred used for cremation burials uncovered in 
Level F, Early Period, and dated by the site’s Danish exca- 
vators to ca. 1200-1075 B.C.? The material culture found 
in this level includes European-style fibulae and flange- 
hilted swords.'° 

In his review of Riis’s excavation report W. F. Albright 
set the tone for interpreting the Hama cremations as a lo- 


cal phenomenon: 


The reviewer is thus heartily in accord with the meth- 
ods followed by the author in establishing the relative 
chronology of the four cemeteries with cremation 
burials. He is also in broad agreement with the abso- 
lute chronology proposed on 192ff. However, he con- 
siders these dates as tending to be too low, especially 
for the date at which Period I began. This is placed by 
the author about 1200 B.c., and attributed to the oc- 
cupation of Hamath by the “Sea Peoples.” It must be 
emphasized that Riis does not try to identify the lat- 
ter specifically, but derives them in general from Ana- 
tolia. There can be no question that he is correct in 
recognizing a certain amount of Anatolian influence, 
but in the reviewer's opinion there is nothing to at- 
tach this phase to the “Sea Peoples.” In the first place, 
it is improbable that the irruption of the Sea Peoples 
in the first decades of the twelfth century B.c., after 
the fall of the Hittite Empire, extended so far inland 
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Fig. 2.29: (A) A northern warrior, perhaps representing the 
Karkisha, lies fallen on the battlefield beneath the horses 
of Ramses IIl’s chariot during his First Libyan War in Year 5. 
(B) Detail of the figure (NTS). After MH I: pl. 19. 
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Fig. 2.31: Tjemhu wearing phallic sheaths (NTS). From Bates 1914: 124 figs. 20-23. 
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as the valley of the Middle Orontes— except perhaps 
for occasional forays from the coast. That Alalakh and 
especially Ugarit were destroyed at that time appears 
certain, but they were located on or near the coast. 
Moreover, northern Syria had been part of the Hit- 
tite Empire from its conquest by Suppiluliuma about 
1370 B.C., and after the fall of the Empire the old tradi- 
tions were maintained for centuries by local dynas- 
ties whose kings bore Hittite names and who wrote 
in Hittite characters and worshipped Hittite deities. 
Hamath was one of the most important of these suc- 
cessor states. Since the Hittites are known to have 
practiced cremation . . . it is hard to see any special 
reason why cremation should have been introduced 


after the fall of the Hittite Empire rather than before. . . . 
Fig. 2.32: Tjemhu chief 
wearing four ostrich 
plumes in his hair (NTS). 
From Bates 1914: pl. V: 
fig. 2. 


P. A. Bieńkowski, writing more than three decades after 
Albright, echoes his view:'* 
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Fig. 2.33: A Helladic galley painted on a funerary urn found 
at Hama, dating to ca. 1200-1075 B.c (NTS). After Ingholt 
1940: pl. 22:2. 


Hama is the only site where cremation definitely ap- 
peared at the beginning of the Iron Age. The city was 
not destroyed at the end of the Late Bronze Age, but 
according to the excavators, on the basis of the dras- 
tic changes in Level F (c. 1200—c. 925 B.C.) it was cap- 
tured by the Sea Peoples. The new elements in Level 
F were iron, the Naue II cut-and-thrust sword, fibu- 
lae and cremation. There is absolutely no reason why 


the first three could not have been obtained through 


trade rather than capture. In fact, the main argument 


for postulating a conquest by the Sea Peoples was the 
appearance of cremation. Once it is admitted that the 
connection between the two is very tentative, there is 
no compelling reason to suppose that the Sea Peoples 
captured Hama (Albright also saw nothing to con- 
nect Level F to the Sea Peoples, as he did not think 
they extend[ed] so far inland). Cremation was being 
practiced in some neighbouring areas at about that 
time—the Urnfield culture in Europe, Troy VI (and 
possibly VIIa), and of course the LBA cremations at 
Alalakh—and although the Troy VI cremations are 
comparable with those at Hama, any definite link 
would be very hard to prove. There certainly seems to 
be no link in the pottery, which according to the exca- 
vators of Hama has sufficient new elements to suggest 
at least some immigration, but from where remains 


uncertain. 


The Helladic-style galley on the Hama urn indicates that 
the Hama urnfield must have been created by one of the 
groups of Sea Peoples who are known to have used this ship 


type. This removes any possible arguments that cremation 


Fig. 2.34: Sea battle scene on a krater from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos). Late Helladic IIIC. From Dakoronia 1999: 128 fig. 3. 
Courtesy Hellenic Institute for the Preservation of Nautical Tradition. 
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at Hama developed locally while also providing a logical 
explanation for the otherwise incongruous appearance of 
the European-style artifacts in Level F. The simplest ex- 
planation for this phenomenon (Occams razor) is that 
a group of migrating central European Urnfelder folk or 
their descendants settled in Hama. There, as at Medinet 
Habu, we see a direct link between elements of the Urn- 
field culture and Helladic style galleys employed by the 


Sea Peoples.’ 


Nahal Meerot.—In 1967 E. Wreschner and M. W. Prausnitz 
identified a number of rock graffiti in Nahal Maarot on Is- 
rael's Carmel Coast. One of these depicts a ship.^* Since 
then, Artzy reports finding many additional ship graffiti 
in this area.** She identifies three ship types. At present 
it is not clear whether any of these graffiti can be consid- 
ered galleys, however. One hopes that this valuable group 
of ship representations will receive the attention they so 


richly deserve. 


Beit Shemesh.—A limestone seal uncovered in the early 
excavations at Beit Shemesh bears an engraving of a Hel- 
ladic galley (Fig. 2.35)."5 Despite its simplistic rendering, 
the representation contains sufficient detail to indicate 
clearly its engraver’s intent. 

The ship faces right. It has a vertical stem and a curv- 
ing stern. The hull consists of a single line from which rise 
four vertical stanchions, indicating the ubiquitous open 
rowers’ gallery. Below the hull are short lines indicating 
four corresponding oars. Standing amidships and in the 
stern two men hold to the viewer’s left, that is, toward 
the stern, vertical curving objects (shields or, less likely, 
bows?). What might represent the open rowers’ gallery of 
a second, incomplete vessel floats vertically over the ship’s 
bow. At any rate, this element does not appear to be part 
of the first ship. A series of dots appears above and below 
the galley’s stern. 


Ekron.—Two locally made Late Helladic IIIC1 sherds 
found in recent excavations at the Philistine Pentapolis 
site of Ekron (Mikne) contain parts of a Helladic gal- 
ley." One sherd depicts the vessel's mast with a brailed 
sail furled to the yard (Fig. 2.36: A). Parallel lines on either 
side of the mast may represent halyards or perhaps, more 
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likely, brailing lines tied to cleats at deck height adjacent 
to the mast. To the right of the mast and rigging, part of a 
freestanding wale survives. The second sherd bears a hori- 
zontal line with the remnants of three vertical stanchions 
attached to it. 

Penelope A. Mountjoy and M. Wedde interpret a 
narrow triangle, placed on the diagonal in relation to the 
ships structure, as the blade of the vessel’s quarter rudder 
(Fig. 2.36: B). This reconstruction would place it at an in- 
congruous angle to the hull, with the blade forward ofthe 
loom. They explain this anomaly as due to damage caused 
to the ship in battle, for which, however, the sherds them- 
selves offer no evidence. Still, this identification finds sup- 
port from ships represented on sherds from Phylakopi 
on Melos, which have quarter rudders appearing in this 


Fig. 2.35: Helladic galley engraved on a seal from Beit Shem- 
esh, Israel (NTS). After Keel 1994: 34 fig. 20. 


same unusual manner (Fig. 2.37: B). I prefer to see this 
triangle as representing the galley's sternpost recurving 
over the hull in a manner for which good contemporane- 


ous and later parallels exist.’ 


Ashkelon.—A post capped by a bird-head device appears 
on a sherd found in Ashkelon."^ The sherd derives from 
fill. It was originally dated to the Late Helladic IIIC 1b pe- 
riod and considered to be of local manufacture, but more 
recently it has been assigned a Late Helladic IIIB date." 
The stempost approaches the horizontal. In this it is remi- 
niscent of the posts on the Late Helladic HIB Levanto- 
Helladic-style krater from Enkomi, discussed later (Fig. 
2.38). A figure, now preserved only up to his thighs, ap- 
pears on the Ashkelon sherd stands on the post. Behind 
him is part of an arc, perhaps representing the profile of a 


shield or a bow.” 


THE GUROB MODEL: A COMPARISON 
OF CHARACTERISTICS 


This section compares the Gurob models character- 
istics to the corpus of Helladic/Sea Peoples' galley 


representations. 


Rockered keel. — Ihe Gurob model's long and narrow hull 
hasanimpossiblyexaggeratedrockeredshape (Figs.1.2, 9). 
While the model probably reflects the prototype vessel to 
some degree, one should keep in mind that Egyptian rep- 
resentations of watercraft, whether drawn or in the round, 
tend to emphasize a severe—often overstated—sheer."* 
This tendency holds true for Egyptian depictions of sea- 
going ships, both indigenous and foreign." 

Helladic/Sea Peoples' galleys display two hull shapes. 
Many two-dimensional ship depictions show a clearly 
rockered hull (Fig. 2.39). Other images display galleys 
with straight hulls (Fig. 2.26, 40). Note, though, that the 
straight-hull shape tends to appear either on galley repre- 
sentations that are constrained in shape by the available 
space—as, for example, the Tragana galley, which appears 
on the side ofa pyxis, and the Gazi ship, which appears on 
the narrow rectangular side of a larnax—or on ships rep- 
resented in a severely linear manner, such as the Dakhla 


Fig. 2.36: Fragments of a galley on sherds from Ekron, Israel. 
Late Helladic IlIC1 (NTS). After Mountjoy 2006B: 85. 
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Fig. 2.37: Representations of Helladic craft sometimes 
expand the “horizontal-ladder” decoration (open rowers’ 
gallery) out of all proportion to take up the length of the 
entire ship. (A) Galley on a Late Minoan larnax. (B) Galley on 
a sherd from Phylakopi (NTS). A after Gray 1974: G47, Abb 11. 
B after Marinatos 1933: pl. XIII: 13. 


Oasis ship graffito (Figs. 2.10, 40: A, C). These consider- 
ations may have mitigated against portraying a rockered 
hull. 

Models of the Helladic ship type usually show rock- 
ered hulls (Fig. 2.39: D)."5 Cypriot askoi in the shape of 
galleys have straight hulls with a curving stern (Figs. 2.40: 
E; 2.41: B-C). This may be a result of the generic askos 
shape. Given the evidence, the most we can say is that per- 
haps some of these ships had a lightly rockered hull when 


viewed in profile, whereas others did not. 


Waterline stem projection.—In many ways Helladic-style 
galleys ofthe Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages are seen ina 
state of transformation, with certain components appear- 
ing on some ships but not on others. Such is the case of the 
waterline stem projection that appears prominently on the 
Gurob ship model (Figs. 1.6: A, 7, 9, 10: A, 11: B, 12: C-D). 


Fig. 2.38: (A) Two ships (galleys?) painted on an amphoroid krater from Enkomi, Tomb 3 no. 262. Late Helladic IIIB. (B) Additional 
sherds discovered after the original excavation (NTS). A from Sjóqvist 1940: fig. 20: 3. B-D after Karageorghis 1960: pl. X: VII. 
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Fig. 2.39: Examples of Helladic galleys represented with 
rocked hulls. (A) Sea Peoples’ galley from Medinet Habu. 
Twelfth century B.c. (B) Ship painted on a stirrup jar from 
Skyros. Late Helladic IIIC. (C) Graffito of galley, facing right, 
carved on a stele from Enkomi. Late Cypriot III. (D) Terra-cotta 
ship model from Tiryns. Late Helladic IIIB. (E) Galley painted 
on a krater from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos). Late Helladic IIIC 
(NTS). A after MH I: pl. 39. B after Hencken 1968B: 537 fig. 
486. C after Schaeffer 1952: 102 fig. 38: C. D after Kilian 1988: 
140 fig. 37: 8. E after Wachsmann 1998: 131 fig. 7.8: A. 
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Fig. 2.40: Examples of Helladic galleys represented with straight hulls. (A) Galley painted on the side of a larnax from 
Gazi. Late Minoan IIIB. (B) Ship on a gold diadem found in Trench W-31 at Pylos. (C) Galley painted on a pyxis from a 
tomb at Tragana, Pylos. Late Helladic IIIC. (D) Galley painted on a sherd from Phaistos. Late Minoan IIIC. (E) Askos in the 
form of a Helladic galley from Lapithos. Late Cypriot III (NTS). Photo A: S. Wachsmann. B after Blegen et al. 1973: fig. 
108: D. C after Korrés 1989: 200. D after Laviosa 1972: 9 fig. 1b. E after Basch 1987: 150 fig. 314. 
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Some ship depictions carry this element, whereas it is ab- 
sent on others (Figs. [with] 2.10, 33, 39: C-D, 40: A, C-D, 
41: B, 42: A, 43, 44: A-B; [without] 2.3—7, 34-35, 38, 39: B, 
41: A, C, 45). The projection sometimes appears horizon- 
tal, while in other examples it curves upward. In all cases, 
it seems to be a continuation of the keel. Such horizon- 
tal bow projections are unknown on the iconography of 
Egyptian ships until the Late Period." 

The Late Helladic projection has led to considerable 
confusion: Some scholars claim that this represents the 
introduction of the waterline ram."* Two Late Helladic/ 
Late Cypriot III ship representations have been identified 


as bearing waterline rams: 


e A Late Helladic IIIC vase from Asine bears a 
ship with a long horizontal projection at its left, 
which has been identified as a waterline ram 
(Fig. 2.44: A)." Others believe the ship to be 
sailing to the right."^ The direction of the bil- 
lowing sail and other details indicate that the 
ship is indeed sailing to the right and that the 
horizontal extension is best understood as a 
quarter rudder strung out behind the ship (left), 
as on the Gazi ship (Fig. 2.40: A). 

e Basch and Artzy identify a ship graffito incised 
at Kition in Temple 1 as depicting a ship with 
an immense ram (Fig. 2.44: B). This ship, 
however, appears to be facing in the opposite 
direction (right), in which case the “ram” is best 
interpreted again as a quarter rudder.” 


L. Casson notes that the fact that some of these ships have 
these bow extensions, while others do not, indicates that 
the naval weapon par excellence of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world had not yet appeared, for just as the naval 
cannon changed the rules of warfare, so, too, did the wa- 
terline ram.” 

Additional evidence also suggests that Bronze Age 
galleys were not outfitted with waterline rams. Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age Helladic ships show little in- 
dication of the additional hull strengthening required 
to survive the enormous forces acting upon a ramming 
ship at the moment of impact. Albeit later in date, the 
surviving timbers of the third-century s.c. Athlit Ram 


Fig. 2.41: Cypriot askoi in the form of Helladic galleys. Late 
Cypriot III (NTS). (A) From Lapithos. (B) Provenance un- 
known. (C) From Lapithos (NTS). A after Góttlicher 1978: Taf. 
9: 149. B-C after Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973: 470 figs. 
1720-1721. 
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demonstrate the immense effort made by its shipwrights 
to strengthen the ship’s bow to allow it to withstand the 
impact of ramming."^ A ramming timber forward of the 
keel helped dissipate the energy at impact by transferring 
it to two substantial wales that arched downward toward 
the stem/keel joint. The only hint of such construction 
in the period under discussion here is a bow fragment of 
a ship model found on the Acropolis with painted lines 
sweeping downward from the bow, perhaps indicating 
such wales.” 

Furthermore, a number of the galleys represented 
with bow extensions have stem ornaments or, as in the Gu- 
rob model, a forecastle deck that protrudes out to, or even 
over, their horizontal stem projections (Figs. 1.7: A-B, 12: 
B-C; 2.33, 39: C-D, 40: A, D, 42: A). Such projecting fea- 
tures would have been damaged during a ramming event 
and, therefore, indicate that this was not a concern. 

What purpose, then, did the bow extension serve, 
and what relationship does it bear to the eventual intro- 
duction of the ram? The appearance of the bow extension 
may be viewed in terms of the development of Helladic 
galley construction and the uses of these vessels. The tex- 
tual evidence indicates that Mycenaeans and Sea Peoples 
used ships for acts of warfare and piratical attacks."^ In 
these commando-style raids on coastal settlements, gal- 
leys may have been rowed bow first right up onto beaches. 
This type of landing is described in the Odyssey and ap- 
pears as part of a cult celebration in the Miniature Frieze 
at Thera.” 

G. S. Kirk believes that the bow extension was meant 
to protect the keel/stem scarf and to allow a vessel to slide 
up safely onto a sandy shore at speed."* J. Hornell, in his 
discussion of the bow and stern extensions of the fourth- 
century-B.c. Danish Hjortspring Boat, concludes that 
"these early boatbuilders had not yet learned to curve up 
the ends ofthe keel into a stem and stern post respectively. 
Instead they continued the keel into a long ram-like struc- 
ture projecting several feet beyond the hull at each end.”” 
In addition, J. R. Steffy proposes that extending the keel 
enhanced the galley's longitudinal control. 

The bow extension may simply have been a solu- 
tion for handling the attachment of the stem to the keel 


of ships of all sizes, shapes, and purposes. In Classical 
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antiquity, such bow extensions appear on every type of 
ship and boat from diminutive fishing boats to Brobding- 
nagian seagoing traders, none of which served a military 
purpose.” 

Whatever the reason for its introduction, the bow 
extension on Helladic galleys may be considered a proto- 
ram, for this modest idiosyncratic constructional feature 
eventually evolved into the waterline ram. Scholars have 
debated when, where, and by whom the waterline ram de- 
veloped as a weapon. 

We will probably never know exactly how the modest 
bow extension evolved into the greatest naval weapon of 
the Classical world. Once the concept of ramming took 
hold, however, it would have gradually led to the changes 
necessary to sustain the ship through a ramming event— 
changes that are evident in a mature form in the timbers 
of the Athlit Ram. In the early days of ramming, attack- 
ing galleys may have been in just as much danger of being 
damaged as were their victims. 

Perhaps, as Casson suggests, Phoenicians invented 
the waterline ram as a weapon.” First-millennium-s.c. 
Phoenician oared ships evolved from the Helladic-style 
galley, originally brought to the shores of the Levant by 
the Sea Peoples. The Hama galley indicates that at least 
some of these introduced vessels bore waterline bow ex- 
tensions (Fig. 2.33). Starting in the twelfth century B.C., 
galleys based on the common Helladic design developed 
independently in the Greek and the Phoenician spheres 
of influence." If, indeed, the Phoenicians developed the 
waterline ram, this would fit a pattern of Levantine inno- 
vation in ship construction and seafaring.” 

The waterline ram made its appearance no later than 
the end of the eighth century B.c. The earliest incontro- 
vertible evidence of the use of a ram in battle, in my view, 
is a colorful, although poorly preserved, wall painting from 
Til Barsip dating to ca. 700 B.c. The painting portrays a 
Phoenician bireme with a copper or bronze (yellow) cov- 
ered ram, apparently in the act of ramming an enemy ship, 
the oars of which appear at the bottom right of the scene." 
The first reference to rams used in a sea battle is Herodo- 
tus’s description of the battle of Alalia, which took place in 
535 B.C.?? 


Fig. 2.42: (A) Helladic pentekonter painted on a pyxis from a tomb at Tragana, Pylos. Late Helladic IIIC (NTS). (B) Detail of 
stem bird ornamentation. After Korrés 1989: 200. 


n 


Fig. 2.43: The bow of a Helladic galley painted on a sherd from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos) has a series of downward-facing 
crescents (oarports?) above the oars. From Dakoronia 2002: 290 fig. 10. Courtesy Hellenic Institute for the Preservation of 
Nautical Tradition. 


Fig. 2.44: Helladic galley representations suspected of 
bearing waterline rams. In both cases the suspected ram is 
best understood as a quarter rudder strung out behind the 
à vessels to their left. (A) Galley painted on a vase from Asine. 
Late Helladic IIIC. (B) Ship graffito "P" from the southern 
> wall of Temple 1 at Kition. Late Cypriot III (NTS). A after Cas- 
son 1995: fig. 29. B after Basch and Artzy 1985: 332 fig. 8B. 
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Fig. 2.45: Galley with rowers on sherds from Tiryns. Late Helladic IIIB2 End (NTS). After Güntner 2006: 179 fig. 5. 


Forecastle—The Gurob ship model has a predominant 
forecastle, or ikria, that once had a screen or fencing 
(Fig. 1.11, 12, 13: A). Forecastles constitute a distinctive, 
as well as a common, element in many two-dimensional 
representations of Helladic craft (Figs. 2.3-7, 10, 34, 38: 
A[?], 39: C, 42: A, 44: B). Due to the basic nature of most 
Aegean-style galley models, castles rarely make an appear- 
ance. Several Cypriot galley-shaped askoi, however, have 
horizontal lines or a blotch of paint on the inboard side of 
their stem, perhaps indicating a forecastle (or the frame- 
work for one) nestled behind the stempost (Fig. 2.40: E, 
41: B-C). 

Often the fencing seems to be of light construction. 
On occasion a vertical structure in the bow ends at what 
appears to be deck level (Figs. 2.26, 38). The meaning that 
this is meant to convey is unclear, but this detail appears 
with sufficient frequency to indicate that it is not an art- 
ist’s whim. Perhaps it indicates that the forecastle screen 


was removable. 


The castle screens of the Medinet Habu Sea Peoples’ 
ship representations rise to midthigh on the warriors 
standing behind them on the castle decks (Figs. 2.3-5, 7). 
The same holds true for the Egyptian ships in this scene.” 
This is probably a result of the figures' having been repre- 
sented to a scale greater than that of the ships. 

Geometric period representations of galleys, al- 
though presumably suffering from the same phenomenon 
of sizing, also suggest that the forecastle screen was a fairly 
low affair and offered scant protection (Fig. 2.46)."^ This 
forecastle screen may have been a light framework cov- 
ered with fabric, as figures are hidden behind it. 

Some New Kingdom ships carried fenced castles 
fore and aft. Hatshepsut's seagoing Punt ships, depicted 
on her mortuary temple at Deir el Bahri, have castles that 
come up to just below the waists of the figures standing 
in them.” The manner in which the forecastle deck over- 
hangs the hull of the Gurob model seems to have been 
borrowed from New Kingdom Egyptian ship modeling. 
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Stempost.—As already noted, the Gurob model’s vertical 
stem is planted directly in the center of the forecastle deck 
(Figs. 1.2, 6: A, 7, 9, 11: A-G, 12: C, 13: A)? The stem’s loca- 
tion in the middle of the forecastle deck is clearly the result 
of considerations related to the construction of the model— 
locking the deck—rather than to that of an actual ship. Most 
representations of Helladic galleys show stemposts that are 
vertical or canted slightly, usually with a forecastle nestled be- 
hind them (Figs. 2.3-7, 10, 12, 26, 34, 43, 45, 47). The stem’s 
bird-head finial and its perpendicular position relative to the 
hull fit well with what we know of Helladic galleys. 


Open rowers’ gallery/stanchions.—The most impressive el- 
ement of Helladic galleys was a horizontal band bisected 
by a series of vertical lines located between the caprail and 
a (usually fenced) partial deck: 


We know this because this motif, which looks rather 
like a ladder lying horizontally, appears on many, if not 


most, of the images of Helladic galleys that have come 
down to us. In some cases artists created images of galleys 
that consist of little more than this motif blown out of all 
proportion, with the hull itself drawn as little more than a 
narrow line (Figs. 2.33-35, 37, 40: A, 42: A, 47). This same 
“horizontal ladder” motif also appears in paint on contem- 
poraneous terracotta models of ships (Fig. 2.41: B).'*° 

In 1981 I proposed that the horizontal ladder pattern 
represented an open rowers’ gallery intersected with verti- 
cal stanchions between the rowers. At the time, I based 
this hypothesis primarily on the evidence from Medinet 
Habu, where capsized ship N.3 has three crewmembers 
intertwined with elements of its architecture in ways that 
indicate that the vessel had an open rowers’ gallery topped 
by a fence (Fig. 2.6). Since that time, the discovery of 
more detailed representations of galleys, particularly from 
Bademgedigi Tepe and Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos), dis- 
cussed later, have confirmed this hypothesis. The Gurob 
model, complete with stanchion holes in its caprails and 
some of the actual stanchions themselves, represents the 
only known three-dimensional evidence of this crucial 


feature of Helladic galley construction. 
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The stanchions are missing on Medinet Habu N.3, 
but the superstructure above the open rowers’ gallery 
(fencing and a partial deck, along with the wales and 
beams that would have supported them) presupposes 
their existence, indicating that their absence is due to 
artistic, rather than structural, considerations. The stan- 
chions may have been indicated in now-missing paint or, 
perhaps more likely, they may have been dropped entirely 
so as not to further confuse an already complicated pre- 
sentation. When Geometric artists portrayed rowers at 
their benches, for example, they normally omitted stan- 
chions but included them when the rowers are absent. 
Oarsmen themselves appear in the following handful of 
Helladic galley representations: 


PynGos LivANATON (Kynos).—The site of Pyrgos Liva- 
naton, identified as Homeric Kynos, in East Lokris, has re- 
vealed a remarkable collection of Late Helladic IIIC ship 
representations. Two galleys on a krater from Kynos are 
among the most detailed representations of Helladic gal- 
leys (Fig. 2.34).'* 

The ships on the krater portray an unpainted register 
decorated with the typical horizontal ladder pattern but 
also with a series of "lunettes, each of which continues 
into an oar. The lunettes must represent the torsos of the 
rowers with their heads hidden behind the deck screen, a 
phenomenon for which good parallels exist in later ico- 
nography. The lunettes in these galleys curve in opposite 
directions on the two ships, a detail that may indicate that 
one of the ships is backing water, that they are shown at 
different moments of their stroke, or that they are drawn 
antithetically. Another galley representation from Kynos 
shows oars attached at deck level (Fig. 2.26).* 


BADEMGEDIGI TEPE.—A Late Helladic IIIC Pictorial- 
style krater from Bademgedigi Tepe in western Tur- 
key bears representations of two antithetical ships, of 
which the one on the left has been published (Figs. 
2.47).55 At present this is our clearest two-dimensional 
representation of rowers plying their oars below deck 
level from an open rowers' gallery intersected with ver- 
tical stanchions. 


The galley faces right. Warriors, facing right, stand above 


Fig. 2.46: Geometric period galley bow (NTS). Drawing: M. Kofahl. National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 


the oarsmen, indicating the existence of at least a partial deck. 
The horizontal baseline on which the warriors stand must 
represent a midline deck on beams slotted into wales sup- 
ported by the stanchions. A screen is not in evidence. 
Horizontal bands cross the ship’s stempost, which 
terminates in a forward-facing, bird-head device with a 
prominent eye, a recurving vertical beak, and numerous 
protuberances along the top of the head and beak.5* The 
area where one might expect to finda forecastle is missing. 
Two of the published sherds carry parts of what ap- 
pear to be sternposts. One of these is reminiscent of the 
sternpost on one of the Khanniele Teke galleys.” The 
other sternpost stands upright and is bifurcated at the top 
(Fig. 2.47: B, leftmost sherd). This finds an almost exact 
parallel in the sternpost of one of the galley representa- 


tions from Kynos (Fig. 2.26). 


Both the rowers and the combatants wear what 
may be interpreted as feathered helmets similar to those 
worn by groups of Sea Peoples in the Egyptian monu- 
ments and by figures on sherds from the Seraglio at Kos 


(Fig. 2.40: D, s1).' 


TiryNns.—The site of Tiryns adds two additional repre- 
sentations of rowers to the repertoire of Helladic galleys. 
Late Helladic IIIB2 End sherds bearing parts of a galley 
were found near the Stadt Nordwest (Fig. 2.45). Re- 
markably, white paint is used for some details. The sur- 
viving part of the vessel faces right and shows a portion 
of the forward section of the hull. If it is indeed part of 
the same ship, a second fragment bears the bottom of the 
stem at the waterline and indicates that the prototype 
galley had a blunt bow lacking a horizontal bow exten- 
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sion. The bow section is crossed by a series of horizontal 
white lines, reminiscent of groups of lines visible behind 
the forecastles and stemposts on Late Helladic and Geo- 
metric galleys, which perhaps were intended to represent 
light railings (Figs. 2.26, 41: A-B, 44: A, 46)."° 

On the surviving part of the Tiryns ship, however, the 
lines do not continue to the aft side of the stem. The lines 
may simply represent a painted decoration, similar to that 
found on a Protogeometric model from Cyprus.” This 
raises the possibility that this detail is missing in other 
representations due to their monochromatic nature. Parts 
of three rowers and four oars survive. The oarsmen are 
represented at the beginning of their stroke. The two best- 
preserved rowers bear a white-dot decoration. Just aft of 
the best-preserved rower is a vertical line, presumably rep- 
resenting a stanchion or a mast. 

A third sherd from Tiryns portrays the heads and up- 
per torsos of four men who most likely represent rowers 
(Fig. 2.49).'* Part of the hull, crossed perhaps by an oar, 
survives between the second and third figures. An oblique 


line may represent rigging. 


ENKOMI.—The groups of men standing below decks on 
two ships painted on a Late Helladic IIIB krater from En- 
komi may represent rowers (Fig. 2.38). The men in each 
of the ships stand in the same manner but face each other 
in pairs on either side of the vessels’ masts. Due to their 
seemingly deep hulls, these ships have been repeatedly 
identified as round merchantmen.’* As Kirk correctly 
notes, however, the hulls "clearly owe more to artistic free- 
dom than to acute observation." ^ 

Indeed, given the armed and helmeted personnel 
in, on, and around the ships, the lack of any evidence of 
cargo, and the similarities that these ships bear to other 
Helladic galleys (e.g., bow bird device and stern decora- 
tion), these vessels apparently represent galleys, albeit 
changed significantly by the artist. The men in these 
scenes are depicted heraldically. Thus, the facing pairs of 
men below decks are placed in this manner due to artistic 
considerations and may actually be facing in the same di- 
rection. We learn nothing from the figures' posture as this 
is conventionalized.^* Given their serialized stance and 


their position below deck in what is probably a galley, it is 
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likely, in my view, that these figures represent oarsmen.'^ 
If this interpretation is correct, then the vessels on the En- 
komi krater are only two more in a series of examples of 
the aggrandizement of the vessels' open rowers' galleries 
at the expense of the overall integrity of Helladic galley 
images. 

Mountjoy has identified ship fragments painted on 
sherds dating to the early Late Helladic IIIC Middle ex- 
cavated by Dikaios at Enkomi.'? These images may de- 
pict parts of two ships. One sherd bears a bird-head post 
decoration (Fig. 2.50: A). It has a large eye and appears 
to have two beaks, a situation otherwise undocumented 
on Helladic ships but one that should not surprise us, as 
in later times multiple beaks are a common occurrence." 
The extremity of the "upper beak" ends in a splotch, 
which may be accidental, although at least two and pos- 
sibly three additional examples exist of a stempost device 
bird's beak widening at its extremity (Fig. 2.25-26, 47?). 
The upper surface of the beak and head is covered with 
protuberances, a frequent occurrence on Helladic galley 
representations."? 

Another sherd depicts most of one rower and an arm, 
oar, and part of the head of a second rower (Fig. 2.50: B). 
The sherds have been reconstructed as belonging to 
a single galley, but that may not be the case. Both oars- 
men face right. Assuming normal rowing circumstances, that 
orientation indicates that their galley is advancing to the 
left. Thus, if the bird-head device on the first sherd faced 
outboard from the stem, it would have to belong to a sec- 
ond galley, although possibly painted on the same krater. 
On the other hand, we have evidence from Cyprus of the 
inversion of the stem bird-head device to face the stern 


around this time.” 


Kos.—A galley portrayed on a Late Helladic IIIC sherd 
from the Seraglio at Kos bears rowers working their oars 
from what appears to be deck level (Fig. 2.51). A second 
sherd perhaps represents parts of two rowers.” As noted 
earlier, one of the Kynos ships shows the oars attached at 
deck level, and the rowers on a sherd from Kos appear to 
be working their oars from deck level (Figs. 2.26, 51). This 
is a significant development as the ability to row these 


vessels either from the upper level or from the open row- 


ral 


Fig. 2.47: (A) Helladic galley with oarsmen and warriors on Bademgedigi krater FS 282. Late Helladic IIIC. (B) Detail (NTS). 
After Mountjoy 2005: pl. XCVI. 


Fig. 2.48: Ships painted on three Cypriot jugs show a direct 
progression from naturalistic (A) to stylized (B) and then to 
abstract representations of the bird head. Seventh century 
B.c. (NTS). After Karageorghis and Des Gagniers 1974B: 
122-123 nO. 11: 1-3. 


ers’ gallery would be the first step in the evolution from 
a single-banked to a double-banked galley. Casson notes 
the tendency to interchange the location of the rowers 
on Geometric-period galleys, but this flexibility in rower 


placement may have begun even earlier."* 


Bird-head post finials —Perhaps the single most telling de- 
tail in assigning the Gurob ship model to a Helladic tradi- 
tion is its stempost, which culminates in a bird-head finial 
with a vertical beak (Figs. 1.4-6, 11: D). While the Gurob 
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Fig. 2.49: Rowers(?) on a sherd from Tiryns. Late Helladic 
IIIB2 End (NTS). After Güntner 2006: 180 fig. 6. 


model'Às upturned beak diverges from any bird known in 
nature, it is in keeping with the manner in which the beaks 
or bird-head post finials are at times represented on Hel- 
ladic galleys (Figs. 2.25-26, 39: B, 40: B, 42: B, 47: B).'5 

The stems of most Helladic ship representations ter- 
minate in outboard-facing bird heads. At times, however, 
a statue of a bird replaces the bird-head stem finial (Figs. 
2.38: A, 42: B)."5 This may be the case with the Dakhla Oa- 
sis graffito, for, although most of the area above the fore- 
castle is now missing, remains of feet survive, and several 
lines behind the forecastle could be the remains ofa bird’s 
posterior (Fig. 2.11). 

There are parallels for the use of bird-shaped devices 
in the Bronze Age Aegean, as well as ethnographical ma- 
terials from the recent past." The manner in which the 
waterbird device sits on the stempost of the Enkomi 
krater, for example, is highly reminiscent of the swallow 
decoration attached to the ornamental bowsprit of one of 
the Theran ships taking part in the procession/race in the 
Miniature Frieze.” Some Theran ships carry angular dec- 
orations on their bowsprits that also appear on Minoan 


talismanic seals (sometimes in the form of a fleur-de-lis), 


Fig. 2.50: Sherds from Dikaios’s excavation at Enkomi may 
represent parts of two different ships. (A) Bird-head stem- 
post device with protuberances along its upper edge facing 
right. (B) Remains of two rowers facing right, which means 
that they would normally be propelling the ship toward the 
viewer's left. A thick diagonal line above the oarsmen may 
represent a backstay or, less likely, a recurving stempost. 
After Mountjoy 2005: pl. XCVII: d. 


which, as Basch demonstrates, represent swallow-shaped 
devices.” Their appearance on talismanic seals indicates 
that these swallow-shaped devices had numinous sig- 
nificance in Minoan religion as, we may assume, did the 
waterbird to the Mycenaeans and those Sea Peoples who 
placed it on their posts.'*° 

The small protuberances on some of the Helladic bird- 
head devices perhaps represent diminutive bird heads as 
prophylactic “multipliers,” which may have evolved even- 
tually into the aphlaston of the Classical period." If so, 
the birds eye becomes the aphlaston’s “shield,” and the 
curving timbers represent a multiplication of beaks per- 
haps, again, as a strengthening ofthe device's prophylactic 
power. Similarly, the volute that appears first on some 
sixth-century-B.c. ship representations evolved from a 
curved bird's head.’ 

The heads—and particularly the beaks of water- 
birds— proved a remarkably resilient symbol on Medi- 
terranean seacraft. These devices first appear on Helladic 
ships, whether used by the Mycenaeans/Achaeans and/ 
or the Sea Peoples.** These same birds commonly appear 
on Mycenaean and Philistine pottery.’ Over time we wit- 
ness a remarkable, oft-repeated cycle in which the bird 
head first appears in its natural form, which then cycles 
through stylized and abstract renditions. This metamor- 
phosis is perhaps best illustrated in a series of ship repre- 
sentations painted on a trio of sixth-century-B.c. Cypriot 
jugs, presumably all made by the same workshop (Fig. 
2.48).*5 The abstract form seen here (C) is identical to 
the inward- and/or upward-curving stem and stern fini- 
als on Greek galleys in the Geometric period (Figs. 2.46, 
52). In other words, the Geometric galleys are capped 
with abstract bird heads, but now facing inboard. Little of 
the bird’s head is left beyond the beak’s compound curve. 
These abstract bird-head finials fit into a remarkably ex- 
tensive and well-documented cultural continuum. Fur- 
thermore, Homer uses the term kopwvic to describe his 
warships. A somewhat similar word, kopwvn, is a type 
of seabird. This might be an intentional play on words, 
suggesting that Kopwvic implies something like “having 
curved extremities that are bird shaped." 

The change in direction of the bird-head stem orna- 
ments raises the question of the correct direction of the 
Gurob model’s stem. Presumably the piece lay dislocated 
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Fig. 2.51: Part of a galley with oarsmen wearing (feathered?) 
helmets on a krater sherd from the Seraglio, Kos. Late Hel- 
ladic IIIC (NTS). After Morricone 1975: 360 fig. 358. 


from the model when found, for, as already noted, Petrie 
reconstructed the model once with the bird head facing 
the bow and once with it facing the stern (Figs. 1.4: A, 5). 
Which of these two reconstructions is correct? 

This question is intertwined with the broader enigma 
of how the Helladic tradition of galley building survived 
the Dark Ages to reappear in a robust manner in the gal- 
leys ofthe Geometric period. Representations of ships are 
exceptionally rare during the Greek Dark Ages." Yet, the 
warships in Greek art that reappear in the Geometric pe- 
riod (ca. 850 B.C.) show a clear line of descent—no doubt 
about it—from their Late Helladic IIIB- C ancestors.” 

It requires a marked degree of social organization, re- 
sources, and leadership to build, maintain, and man a large 
galley. Yet, during the Iron Age, Greece underwent severe 
depopulation, a loss of its palace-based economy, and a 
movement to small villages.^* The societal climate follow- 
ing the collapse makes it difficult to imagine a continuum 
of this shipbuilding, tradition for it seems inconceivable 
that any communities in Greece at that time could sustain 
the expense and effort required to build and maintain gal- 
leys. This hiatus presumably would have created a loss of 
the living knowledge base for constructing the Helladic 
style galley. 
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Wedde, however, proposes that the continuation of 
this quintessentially Greek galley tradition, along with 
that of chariots, indicates a limited but continued exis- 
tence of the Bronze Age Mycenaean status quo during the 


intervening period: 


The attested continuity in ship architecture, and the 
probable but inadequately documented use of chari- 
ots and other wheeled vehicles during the earlier 
Iron Age, indicate that the systemic collapse towards 
the end of the Bronze Age did not effect all forms of 
craftsmanship. Nor is it likely that the entire aristoc- 
racy abandoned Greece... . 

An alternative narrative stresses a basic continu- 
ity in occupation, at new sites, for short periods in 
conditions which left less durable traces of architec- 
ture, less splendid burials, but with a partially con- 
served, albeit comparatively impoverished and no 
doubt less heroic aristocracy, yet still capable of gath- 
ering the people to man the galleys, still motivated 
to engage in expenditures sufficient to cover the cost 
of a chariot or two, still keeping the flame of the epic 
past alive. To populate footnotes with concrete evi- 
dence supporting such a reconstruction of the “Dark 
Age" may prove difficult. Ship architecture provides 
eloquent data. The case for chariot use is at the mo- 
ment tenuous. ... The break in overall systemic conti- 
nuity, the changes in settlement patterns, the decline 
in material culture are all evident. But the recovery is 


too rapid to support extensive discontinuity. 


I propose a simpler explanation of how the Helladic gal- 
ley survived the Greek Dark Ages: The tradition could 
have continued unabated in Cyprus, where a vibrant 
palace-based Achaean culture flourished throughout the 
Late Cypriot III and Cypro-Geometric periods.’ There 
is abundant evidence for the survival and use of Helladic 
galleys on Cyprus in the form of representations and 
models, some in the form of askoi (Figs. 2.40:E, 41). 
Cultural contacts between Cyprus and the Greek main- 
land were restored during the Submycenaean period, and 
it seems likely that knowledge of iron working arrived in 
Greece, focused in Athens, from Cyprus at this time.’ In 


the same manner, galley construction could have been rein- 
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Fig. 2.52: (A) Geometric-period iron firedogs from Argos display inboard-facing abstract bird-head finials at bow and stern. 
(B) Detail of one of the bows, starboard view. A after Góttlicher 1978: Taf. 25: 338-339. B after Courbin 1957: 376 fig. 63. 
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troduced into Greece from Cyprus. This seems even more 
likely, considering that the introduction ofiron into Greece 
in Submycenaean times coincided with a renewed interest 
in Greek seafaring in the Aegean. Writing of the impetus 
that propelled a devastated postpalatial Greece into a new 
and dynamic age, Desborough comments as follows: 


[T]he concluding years of the early Dark Ages, down 
to about the middle of the eleventh century, mark a 
decisive turning point. The area mainly to be affected 
was central mainland Greece, and what took place 
was a liberation of energies, on the one hand in art 
and technology, on the other in an extension into 
and across the empty spaces of the Aegean. In conse- 
quence, the direction of things to come was set, and 
an Aegean outlook was established, on a firmer and 
more progressive basis than before, leaving the non- 
Aegean districts more in the background. 

As we have seen, the most compact and self- 
sufficient group that had emerged was that of the 
Sub-Mycenaeans, especially the Athenians. But some 
stimulus was needed. Where was the inspiration to 
come from? Not from the backward areas to the west 
and north, nor from anywhere among the ‘old’ My- 
cenaeans. The east Mediterranean was the most suit- 
able source, but this was apparently not feasible while 
its first contacts were with the central Aegean group 
or with Crete, and thus the elimination of the former 
was extremely important. 

In the event, links with the east Mediterranean, 
specifically with Cyprus, are clear, visible in the ac- 
quaintance with Cypriot pottery, in the appearance 
of weapons of Cypriot type, and in the introduction 
of iron. But how were they effected? Was the initia- 
tive from the Sub-Mycenaean communities or from 
Cyprus? I am sure that it came from Cyprus, and also 
that it was not a matter of casual trading visits. Even if 
no potters came, there must have been technicians in 
the new metal, iron—otherwise how could the Athe- 
nians and other communities of the central mainland 
have learnt the processes? I think that here we have an 
example of the movement ofa group from east to west 
rather than the other way around. What lay behind it 


we cannot tell, but it was something unforeseeable. 
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As [have said, the two main developments related 
to pottery and iron-working. The influence of Cy- 
priot pottery was primarily felt in Athens, and there is 
no doubt that it had a decisive stimulus on Athenian 
potters, and that the creation of the Protogeometric 
style, though essentially local, owed something to 
it. As to metal-working, the effects were wider, and 
probably included not only Attica but the Argolid 
and Euboea as well—it may not be pure chance that 
the process of silver extraction by cupellation first ap- 
pears at this time in Argos. On the whole, however, it 
appears that the Athenians benefited most, and from 
the later situation that they were best fitted to reap 
the benefits. Of the other communities, Lefkandi was 
but newly reoccupied, and apart from this the only 
significant ones, so far as we know, were those of the 
Argolid, whose very proximity to one another could 
be a bar to the unimpeded progress of each. Athens 
stood by itself, and it is likely that it was at this time 
the most important town in the Greek world. 

The arrival of Cypriotes and what they brought 
with them will have encouraged the suitably placed 
communities of the central mainland to become 
more maritime in their outlook. This brings us to the 
other main feature of this short period—the exploi- 
tation of the Aegean, as seen in the diffusion of the 
Sub-Mycenaean culture. One example of it was at 
Lefkandi, but more important was a thrust eastwards, 
via Naxos, which terminated in the reoccupation of 
Miletus on the coast of Asia Minor, in the area which 
came to be known as Ionia. This seems to involve a 
further movement of people, in the usual direction, 


but it did not weaken thereby the district of origin. 


There is an additional and quite compelling argument 
in support of a reintroduction of the Greek tradition of 
galley construction from Cyprus. The reversal in the di- 
rection of bird-head stem finials—from forward to stern- 
ward facing—must have taken place in the region where 
the galley-construction tradition carried over from the 
Late Bronze Age to the Geometric period: It is, there- 
fore, significant that inboard-facing bird-head stem orna- 
ments appear first in Cyprus in the form of galley-shaped 
Proto-White Painted (White Painted I) askoi. Although 


locally made on Cyprus, this ceramic type derives from 
Mycenaean and Cretan prototypes.” The inboard-fac- 
ing stempost survives on only one model (Fig. 2.41: A). 
Other ship askoi now lack their stems; however, enough 
remains of the posts to strongly suggest that they, too, 
would have terminated in the same manner (Figs. 2.40: 
E, 41: B-C)?“ Due to the intrinsic nature of the askois 
ship models, they, unfortunately, cannot elucidate de- 
velopments in sternpost finials. The earliest appearance 
of inboard-facing bird-head stern ornaments is, oddly 
enough, on the models held by the figures inhabiting 
the Dakhla Oasis galley (Fig. 2.10, 12): The galley's own 
sternpost, however, is undecorated. 

In the Cypro-Archaic period we find firedogs with 
their stem and sternposts topped by inboard-facing ab- 
stract bird heads at Palaepahos and Salamis.*” Similar fire- 
dogs are known from Argos in Greece (Fig. 2.52: A). 

Finally, returning to our question about the original 
direction of the Gurob model's bird-headed stem, given 
the earlier considerations and the lack of any Cypriot in- 
fluence on the model, I believe that the evidence suggests 
that it faces outboard, as per Petrie's original reconstruc- 


tion (Fig. 1.4). 


Oarports vs. tholepins.—' Ihe rows of black dots along 
the outer sides of the hull are best explained as oar- 
ports (Fig. 17). Homer writes of tholepins, termed 
"keys" (kArjógc).** These hook-shaped tholepins appear 
commonly on images of Geometric galleys.’ The art of 
the Late Helladic period, however, has no representations 
of tholepins on galleys. This might be due either to the di- 
minutive size of many of these ship depictions or to other 
artistic considerations. On the other hand, perhaps they 
are absent because they were not used on Helladic galleys. 

Tholepin straps, have been identified either with the 
Linear B term e-to-ro-qa-ta followed by the *181 ideogram, 
or the term or ideogram alone, which appears on three 
tablets from Knossos (U 736, Oa 878 and M 757)."5 The 
juxtaposition of this item with 250 units of flax cloth listed 
directly above it on M 757 suggests that the e-to-ro-qa-ta 
were made of flax. 

This interpretation stands alone in suggesting the 
use of tholepins on Mycenaean galleys and one may raise 
several objections to it. First, Homer refers to thole straps 


made of leather, not linen." Second, in two of the tab- 
lets the term or the ideogram refers to only ten units each, 
which seems a peculiarly small number for an item that 
would have been needed by each rower on vessels with 
up to fifty rowers (pentekonter) and surely would have re- 
quired frequent replacement due to wear, particularly if 
made of linen Third, and most importantly, tholepins 
are missing in the contemporaneous iconographic record, 
as already noted. Thus, their linguistic identification in the 
Linear B tablets, which can serve only as supportive evi- 
dence, is left with nothing to support. 

Perhaps e-to-ro-qa-ta and the *181 ideogram refer to 
defined lengths of rope made from flax. Recent ship- 
wreck excavations now seem to confirm what has long 
been suspected: that the Aegean tradition of wood- 
plank ship construction used sewing rather than pegged 
mortise-and-tenon joinery.” Greek shipbuilders appear 
only to have adopted mortise-and-tenon joinery from the 
Phoenicians after an extended period of experimentation 
in the mid-first millennium B.c." Thus, ropes would have 
been a vital component in the ship-construction process. 
This might explain why, at Mycenaean Pylos, shipwrights 
(na-u-do-mo) are exempted from supplying fifty measures 
of flax, the largest tax relief recorded in the entire se- 
ries." Additionally, the region of Pylos and Messene may 
have continued into Classical times as a center for rope 
making.” 

Wedde argues that Mycenaean ships did not have 
oarports, an invention that, in his opinion, appears only 
ca. 700 B.C. on the Phoenician ship in the Til Barsip wall 
peinting."^ Exaggerated oarports may appear on a galley 
from Pyrgos Livonaton, however, in the form of a series 
of downward-facing crescents situated over the oars (Fig. 
2.43). As Phoenician galleys are descended from the 
Helladic galley-ship type, it seems that oarports contin- 
ued in use on galleys in Phoenicia, but tholepins replaced 
them on later Greek galleys sometime between the Late 
Helladic IIIC and Geometric periods. Perhaps tholepins 
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were a Cypriot innovation. 


Thwarts.— Ihe Gurob model now has four thwarts (Figs. 
1.13714: A, 17, 19). The pattern of missing gesso amidships 
suggests that something had been placed there: an addi- 
tional thwart, maststep block, or stanchion base. 
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Although no figures of rowers were found with the 
model, and there is no reason to assume that it originally 
had any, the artisan(s) who built the model skillfully used 
three different methods of indicating stations for the row- 
ers: thwarts, rowers’ stations between the stanchions, and 
the black dots representing oarports. By combining these 
different elements, the artisan fashioned a model that was 
not only pleasing and proportional to the eye but also 


hinted at the actual number of oarsmen in the ultimate 
prototype ship. 


Quarter rudder—The Gurob model has a single port 
quarter rudder that had been attached by a now-missing 
peg inserted through matching holes in the port stern 
quarter and the loom (Fig. 1.8: arrow; 18)." The absence 
ofa hole on the starboard quarter indicates that the model 
originally had only one quarter rudder. 

In his first reconstruction, Petrie drew the oar hang- 
ing over the stern notch in the manner of Nile traveling 
boats from the First Intermediate through the New King- 
dom periods (Fig. 1.4).?^* He corrected this error, however, 
in his second illustration, placing it correctly over the port 
quarter (Fig. 1.5). It is not clear whether the quarter rud- 
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der had a stanchion. The piece that now serves as a quar- 
ter rudder stanchion (item no. 26) is affixed with modern 
glue: There is no evidence that it originally served this 
purpose (Fig. 1.19). 

Late Helladic IIIB-C depictions of galleys consis- 
tently illustrate the use of a single quarter rudder placed 
well astern, sometimes shown as trailing behind the ship 
(Figs. 2.10, 37, 39: B, 40: A, D, 42: A, 44: A-B). The limita- 
tions of the iconography preclude determining on which 
side of the hull the quarter rudder was placed. 

The five representations of a Sea Peoples' ship at Me- 
dinet Habu are portrayed carrying two, one, or no quarter 
rudders (Figs. 2.3-7). Presumably the artists intended to 
represent a prototype vessel equipped with a pair of quar- 
ter rudders, which in some cases were lost during the me- 
lee of battle. The Dakhla Oasis ship graffito carries a single 
quarter rudder (Fig. 2.10). 

This use of a single quarter rudder is interesting, as 
Egyptian and Syro-Canaanite seagoing ships of the Late 
Bronze Age consistently carried two quarter rudders.” 
Homer mentions only a single quarter rudder."^ Late 
Geometric galleys appear with either a single quarter rud- 


der or one on each quarter. 


Ships Overland 


The Gurob ship model was found together with four 
wheels (Figs. 1.21-22).' Wheels on a ship sound like the 
ultimate oxymoron. The model’s wheels imply that the 
model—and hence the model’s prototype vessel—was 
intended for travel on land. Watercraft, by definition, are 
meant to move over water, not land. So why did the mod- 
el's maker feel compelled to include wheels? 

In fact, there were a number of reasons and occasions 
when ships and boats were transported overland in antiq- 
uity and a number of ways in which to accomplish this. 
This chapter deals with the evidence from antiquity for 
ships, boats, and their replicas being transported overland 
and the different manners in which this was done, particu- 


larly, but not exclusively, in Egypt and Greece. 


EGYPT 


The Egyptians depended on the Nile not just for agricul- 
tural sustenance but also as a transportation superhighway 
for watercraft. Given their central role in Egyptian culture, 
it is hardly surprising that various watercraft played a sig- 
nificant role in the Egyptians’ psyche and religious life.” In 


Wheels, Wagons, and the Transport of 


some cases, this led to the perceived need to move vessels 
(or their replicas) overland. 

Egyptians knew the wheel as early as the Old King- 
dom: Siege ladders on wheels appear in battle scenes from 
the Vth and VIth Dynasties? Despite this knowledge of 
the wheel, however, the Egyptians do not appear to have 
adopted it for general use until much later. Notes R. B. 


Partridge:* 


It is a curious fact that one of the greatest civiliza- 
tions in the world flourished without the use of the 
wheel—an invention considered by many to be one 
of humanity’s greatest inventions and essential to the 
development of any civilization. Why was the wheel 
not used in Egypt until relatively late in the country’s 
long history? The answer is that there was simply no 
significant need for the use of a wheel. 

The importance of the river Nile as the main high- 
way of Egypt has already been stressed. With the river 
running the length of the country and the numerous 
irrigation canals, there would have been few temples, 
palaces, or homes more than a hundred yards or so 


from a navigable stretch of water. All goods could be 


Fig. 3.1: The gold ship model from the tomb of Queen Ahhotep, mother of Ahmose, as originally published by von Bissing. 
From von Bissing 1900: Taf. X. 
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Fig. 3.2: The silver ship model found in the tomb of Queen Ahhotep as originally published by von Bissing. From von Bissing 
1900: Taf. X. 
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transported easily by water and once on land could 
be carried by hand or on the backs of donkeys. There 
was no real need for carts or wagons. 

Without using the wheel, the Egyptians still 
managed to build some of the largest and most spec- 
tacular buildings that the world has seen. In all prob- 
ability wheels would have been of little practical use, 
for the building blocks utilized were far too large and 
too heavy to be carried on a wooden-wheeled cart. 
The relative scarcity of wood in Ancient Egypt would 
have made the building of such carts difficult, and 
overcoming the practical and technical difficulties of 
building carts to carry and move great weights would 
have proved impossible. 

Wheels would have been, in any event, a far 
from practical method of transport on either the ag- 
ricultural land or the desert, where they would have 
quickly become bogged down in either mud or sand. 
The additional labor required to lay a more solid road 
surface would have seemed unnecessary when alter- 


native methods of transport were available. 


The Hyksos introduced the general use of the wheel to 
Egypt, along with the horse, the chariot, and the compos- 
ite bow? Evidence is sparse for boats and ships or their fac- 
similes being transported on wheeled carriages in phara- 
onic Egypt, although the earliest examples appear there 
with the arrival of the wheel. 


Ahhotep’s ship models and carriage.— Ihe tomb of Ahho- 
tep (I), wife of the XVIIth Dynasty pharaoh Seqenre Tao 
II, contained two metal ship models—one made of gold, 
the other of silver (Figs. 3.1-3).5 The tomb also held a four- 
wheeled carriage for use with the models (Fig. 3.4). The 
wagon, which is made of wood and bronze, has pairs of 
metal staples on either side for securing a model. Both of 
the ship models have complementary metal loops for this 
purpose. It remains unclear, therefore, whether the wagon 
was meant to serve double duty with either of the models 
or whether a second wagon either had not been interred 
in the tomb or had disappeared after the tomb's discovery. 
The regrettable circumstances of the tomb’s discovery by 


A. Mariett’s workers during his absence from the site in 
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1859 preclude any certainty regarding the exact details of 
the artifacts’ in situ state.’ 

Originally F. W. Von Bissing published the three arti- 
facts separately.’ He speculates in the accompanying text as 
to which model might have been intended for the wagon. 
He notes that Mariette considered the wagon to have been 
an accoutrement of the silver model, but Von Bissing con- 
cludes that some of the structural details seem to favor its 
use with the gold one. G. Maspero and E. Vernier describe 
how the silver model had originally been placed on the 
wagon, but due to its poor state of preservation it was re- 
placed by the gold model (Fig. 3.5).° 

The models are unusual in three respects. First, Egypt 
did not have a tradition of metal ship models: Ahhotep’s 
models are unique in the Egyptian pharaonic archaeologi- 
cal record. The only other Egyptian metal ship representa- 
tions, which hardly qualify as models, are neckpieces in 
the form of Egyptianizing Phoenician galleys dating to 
the reign of Necho.” Second, Ahhotep's ship models are 
the only ones known from the entire Second Intermedi- 
ate Period." Third, both models are intended for display 
or use with a wheeled carriage: The only Egyptian parallel 
to this is the obviously foreign-inspired Gurob model. As 
discussed later, there is evidence ofthe overland transport 
of boats on wheeled conveyances beginning in the XVIIth 
Dynasty, but this subject was apparently not normally 
represented in Egyptian models." 

The gold model represents a typical wood-planked 
Egyptian papyriform boat with stem and stern papyriform 
finials.? Some scholars have identified the silver model as 
papyriform also.^ Maspero suggests that it represents the 
type of vessel used by the deceased to visit Abydos by wa- 
ter during the afterlife.’ 

The silver model's hull is made of hammered sheet sil- 
ver.'^ One extremity rises in an elegant arc that passes the 
vertical plane. The rounded shape ofthe hull continues up 
this high post. The other extremity ends horizontally, with 
a forked crutch attached to it. The model has an eleven- 
man crew: a standing figure, reconstructed as a helms- 
man, and ten figures who share five rectangular thwarts 
and face the horizontal end of the craft. The thwarts, made 
of beaten silver, are attached by means of silver wires that 


transfix the hull but lie flush against its outer sides. The 
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Fig. 3.4: The carriage from the tomb of Queen Ahhotep. From von Bissing 1900: Taf. X. 


Fig. 3.5: Vernier’s reconstruction of the golden ship model on the wagon. From Vernier 1927B: PI. XLIX. 
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side rings for attaching the model to a carriage are made of 
twisted wires that penetrate the hull and are folded against 
its interior sides. The exterior diameter of the rings is 8 
mm, although they are not regular. 

The silver model now lacks some of its original parts. 
This may be surmised from additional pairs of holes— 
three at the high end and two at the horizontal end—that 
pierce the sides of the hull (Fig. 3.3). These sets of pierc- 
ings might be interpreted as serving to attach additional 
thwarts for rowers, but the irregular spacing of the three 
sets near the high extremity argues strongly against such a 
reconstruction. One likely purpose may have been to at- 
tach decks to the model. Vernier notes a rod traversing the 
hull between the standing figure and the nearest crew pair. 
This rod is visible on a recent photograph but is missing 
in von Bissing’s top view of the model (compare Figs. 3.2: 
B and 3). This is presumably a loose piece found with the 
model. 

The silver model displays another anomaly in ad- 
dition to those already noted. While the gold model’s 
quarter rudder is of the type common on royal XVIIIth 
Dynasty ship models, the helmsman of the silver model 
holds a steering oar rather than the tiller of a quarter, or an 
axial, rudder.” 

One is immediately struck by the frailty of the silver 
model’s steering oar. Such devices, which by definition 
lack tillers, appear on Predynastic and Old Kingdom ves- 
sels, but in Egypt these devices cease to be represented 
toward the end of the Vth Dynasty.” Also during the Vth 
Dynasty, tillers appear, and stanchions are portrayed sup- 
porting the looms of quarter rudders.” Subsequently, sub- 
stantial quarter or axial rudders normally replace steering 
oars on Egyptian vessels. Following this, steering oars are 
relegated to occasional appearances on cultic vessels and 
reed rafts.” 

The configuration of the silver model’s helmsman’s 
arms is unusual when compared with the different man- 
ners in which helmsmen are represented holding steering 
oars or quarter rudders in Egyptian iconography.” These 
considerations raise the possibility that the figure recon- 
structed as the helmsman originally did not serve that 
purpose on the model. Alternately, or in addition to this, 
the “quarter rudder” may actually be a cosmetic spatula 
added to the silver model after the tomb’s discovery.” 


Scholars disagree as to which of the silver model’s 
ends represents its bow and which its stern. Von Bissing 
published the model with the “helmsman” at the hori- 
zontal end. If this is the correct positioning for the figure, 
then the vessel is being rowed, and the high end is the 
bow. Landstróm, on the other hand, omits the helmsman 
in his drawing of the model and considers the horizon- 
tal extremity to be the bow, thus turning the crew into 
paddlers. 

The seating of the figures remains one manner of de- 
termining the identification of a vessel’s extremities. Pad- 
dlers face the bow, while rowers normally look toward the 
stern.” In his study of ship models in the Cairo Museum, 
G. A. Reisner notes that Middle Kingdom Nile boats 
(Type II) rowers are shown seated, while paddlers are 
depicted kneeling.” Following this rule, then, the seated 
crew of the silver model is rowing, and the model’s high 
end is the bow (Fig. 3.6). Early Egyptologists, however, 
had the lamentable habit on occasion of arbitrarily rear- 
ranging the crews and the accoutrements of ship mod- 
els—as W. M. F. Petrie had done in the case of the Gurob 
model—and Ahhotep’s silver model may have suffered 
such attention.” Von Bissing notes that the crew appears 
to have been remounted in modern times, so the actual 
direction in which the rowers originally faced may now be 
lost.^ 

The forked device attached to the silver model's hori- 
zontal extremity bears comparison with the deep stern 
groove used to seat an axial rudder on some New King- 
dom Nilotic craft.” A less likely parallel in my view, but 
one that should be considered nevertheless, is a device 
that has been termed a “bowstick” or a “bowsprit,” which 
appears at the bows of Middle Kingdom ship models.” 
The purpose of these timbers remains enigmatic: Perhaps 
they served as a fairlead for a bow-anchor hawser.” They 
are dissimilar to the silver model’s forked crutch in having 
a relatively small groove quite unlike the pronounced fork 
on the silver model. 

When all is taken into consideration, it appears that 
rowers propel the silver model and that its high end repre- 
sents the bow. Clearly, a characteristic Egyptian ship type 
did not serve as the source for Ahhoteps silver ship model 
even though it appears to have been made by Egyptian 
artisan(s). What foreign ship type served as a prototype 
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Fig. 3.6: Detail of an oarsman from Ahhotep’s silver ship 
model. From von Bissing 1900: Taf. IX: 2A. 


for the silver model? Two factors must guide our steps in 
addressing this question: (a) a comparison of contempo- 
raneous water transport within the international cultural 
milieu of the Egyptians and (b) knowledge of which of 
these cultures had a tradition of metal ship models. Let us 


review the evidence: 


SyRO-CANAANITE SHIPS.—A wall painting from the 
tomb of Kenamun (TT 162), who lived under Amenhotep 
III, is the most detailed known representation of Syro- 
Canaanite merchant ships (Fig. 3.7).* Here the artists de- 
picted a flotilla of seagoing merchantmen with identical 
stem and sternposts shown arriving at an Egyptian port. 
Other representations of Syro-Canaanite vessels, albeit 
less detailed, show the same high vertical stem of the Ke- 
namun ships but have rounded sterns rising at various 
angles. 

A pertinent question with regard to the Kenamun 
ships is whether their extremities are represented in pro- 
file or in frontal view. The concavity that appears at the 
external edge of the stem may indicate that they are shown 
in frontal view, in which case they bear a similarity to the 
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flattened shape of the silver model's vertical, recurving 
post. Despite the detail of the Kenamun wall painting, its 
creators clearly did not comprehend the ships’ rigging, 
suggesting that they were working from copybooks and 
were at least once removed from the images of the ships 
that they created in the tomb.** 

A tradition of metal ship models existed along the 
Syro-Canaanite coast, at least in Byblos, to judge from the 
bronze models found there at the Champ des offrandes.* 
Curiously, the best preserved of these Byblian models 
either represents an Egyptian Middle Kingdom ship or, 
more likely, duplicates a wooden model of an Egyptian 


ship. 


CvPRIOT SHIPS.—A series of three terracotta models 
from Kazaphani Ayios Andionikos and Maroni Zarukas 
clearly represent deep-hulled cargo ships.” Nevertheless, 
they have several elements of interest for this study. The 
stems that survive on two of the models bear comparison 
to the high end of Ahhoteps silver model in that they have 
a similar flattened profile, which may be the result of the 
terracotta material of which the Cypriot models are made. 
Also, the models' sterns each end in a vertical bifurca- 
tion—best preserved on the model from Site A, Tomb 7, 
at Maroni Zarukas. Vertical orientation aside, this resem- 
bles the silver model’s forked crutch. 

I am unaware of any Cypriot metal ship models 


within the relevant time frame.? 


Minoan sHiPS.— The profile of Ahhoteps silver model 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that of the rowed ship 
accompanying the paddled flotilla in the Miniature Frieze 
from the West House at Akrotiri on Thera (Fig. 3.8: A).? 
Each of these two vessels also has five rows of seated oars- 
men and uses a steering oar. Another representation of 
this ship type, identifiable by its shape and the five files 
of oarsmen, appears on a gold ring from Crete (Fig. 3.9).* 
The triangular object located at the bow of the ship on 
the ring should not be confused with a sixth file of row- 
ers. It probably represents the splashguard that appears 
in greater detail on other representations of Cycladic/ 
Minoan ships." In general, the steering oars depicted on 
the ships in the Miniature Frieze seem inadequate for the 
vessels on which they are being used.*' They are, however, 


Fig. 3.7: Syro-Canaanite ships from the tomb of Kenamun (TT 162). Amenhotep III. From Daressy 1895: pl. XV. 


an almost exact match for the steering oar of Ahhotep’s 
silver model. 

Furthermore, the Aegean has a long tradition of 
metal ship models, beginning with three Early Cycladic 
lead longship models from Naxos (now in the Ashmolean 
Museum).* A fragmentary Late Minoan IB/Late Helladic 
II bronze model from Keos also has a bow shape remark- 
ably similar to that of the silver model (Fig. 3.8: B). 

When viewed from an Aegean perspective, the bifur- 
cation at the horizontal extremity of the silver model may 
be compared to the curving forked stern on the Kolona 
ships from Aegina, which date to ca. 1700 B.C (Fig. 3.10).* 
Ships on minuscule Minoan seals often have what appears 


to be a stern bifurcation.*^ This detail, however, probably 
represents the post and the horizontal stern projection, 
which appear most clearly and in greater detail on the pro- 


cessional ships of the Theran Miniature Frieze.“ 


This short review suggests that Ahhotep’s silver model 
may best be explained as replicating a relatively small and 
narrow ten-oared Minoan prototype vessel or, alternately, 
a model of such a craft. Although no ship models appear 
among the items brought by Minoans in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty tombs of the nobles at Thebes, high-status ex- 
amples of such items clearly existed (e.g., the ship model 
from Keos and the one carried by a mourner on the Hagia 
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Fig. 3.8: (A) Rowed ship from the Miniature Frieze, West House, Akrotiri, on Thera. (B) Bronze model fragment from Keos. 
Late Minoan IB/Late Helladic II (NTS). A after Doumas 1983: 121 fig. 20. B after Gottlicher 1978: Taf. 25: 335. 
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Fig. 3.9: Gold ring from Crete depicting a vessel similar 
to the ship under oar in the Miniature Frieze in the West 
House at Thera (NTS). After PM IV: Il: 953 fig. 923. 


Fig. 3.10: L. Basch’s reconstruction of a crescentic ship on a 
pithos from Kolona, Aegina, ca. 1700 B.c. Note the bifurcat- 
ed stern at right (NTS). After Basch 1986: 427 fig. 10. 


Triada sarcophagus) (Fig. 3.8: B, 11). Similar metal mod- 
els could have been brought to Egypt by the Minoans 
or, as appears to be the case with Ahhotep’s silver model, 
have been constructed by Egyptian artisans for Minoans 
residing in, or visiting, Egypt. Another type of Minoan 
model—bull statuettes, like those carried by two mourn- 
ers on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus—was brought by 
Minoans in the Theban tombs of Useramun (TT 131) and 
Menhepperesonb (TT 86), both of which date to the reign 
of Thutmose III.** 

A Minoan-inspired ship model would not be out of 
place in Ahhotep’s tomb assemblage. The queen's dag- 
ger, as well as Ahmose’s axe, shows clear Minoan influ- 
ences. Warren summarizes these artistic relationships 


succinctly:^? 


Although technically of New Kingdom date, two 
further pieces must be mentioned here because of 
their close Hyksos connection. These are the axe of 


Ahmose, conqueror of Avaris and the Hyksos, and 
the dagger of his mother Ahhotep, both found in her 
tomb ... The griffin on the axe blade has wings deco- 
rated with the “notched plume" motif. The Minoan 
origin of this proposed by Evans and with details 
noted by Morgan . . . is now well confirmed by the 
notched plumed wings of the almost contemporary 
griffin guarding the seated goddess who presides over 
the crocus gatherers in the painting in Ashlar Build- 
ing 3 at Akrotiri, Thera... The Aegean origin of a lion 
chasing a bull in a flying gallop position in a rocky set- 
ting on Ahhotep’s dagger remains clear, again as pro- 
posed by Evans . . . the axe shows a powerful symbol 
of Minoan religion adopted and adapted as a symbol 
of political power in Egypt (even though the griffin as 
such was earlier established in Syria and Egypt.. . ). 
The lion motif of the dagger, locally engraved, ex- 
presses the Aegean mode of symbolizing power and 
speed. Processes of iconographical transfer of ideol- 
ogy expressed in symbols are continuing between the 
two areas. 


How might a model representing a Minoan craft find 
its way into the tomb of a XVIIth Dynasty royal con- 
sort? I believe that the simplest explanation is that it 
is plunder taken by the Egyptians during their attacks 
on, and conquest of, Avaris. Ahhotep was the mother 
of Kamose and Ahmose, the founders of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Kamose attacked the Hyksos capital of Avaris 
and claims to have taken much booty from its harbor, 
while Ahmose conquered the city and drove the Hyk- 
sos out of Egypt.” Even before the fall of the city itself 
to Ahmose, Kamose’s Second Stele gives a vibrant view 
of the opulent spoils that he carried away from the har- 


bor of Avaris:? 


Ihave cut down your trees, I have forced your women 
into ships’ holds, I have seized [your (?)- horses; I 
haven't left a plank to the hundreds of ships of fresh 
cedar which were filled with gold, lapis, silver, tur- 
quoise, bronze axes without number, over and above 
the moringa oil, incense, fat, honey, willow, box- 
wood, sticks and all their fine woods—all the fine 
products of Retenu—I have confiscated all of it! 
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Fig. 3.11: Mourner carrying a high-status marble (?) ship model on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus. Late Minoan IIIA. Heraklion 
Museum. 


The hypothesis that a model of a Minoan ship had been 
taken as booty from Avaris either by Kamose or Ahmose 
presupposes a Minoan presence at that site under Hyksos 
rule. M. Bietak’s excavations at Tell el Da‘ba have revealed 
remarkable fragments of Minoan frescoes, including bull 
jumpers, indicating the presence of Minoans at the site.* 
Bietak originally dated the Minoan fresco fragments 
found at Tell el Da‘ba to the Hyksos period but has since 
revised his chronology and now places them in the early 
XVIIIth Dynasty.* E. Cline, Barbara Niemeier, and W.- 
D. Niemeier have disputed Bietak's redating, and he has 
responded vigorously: The present discussion, unfortu- 
nately, does not contribute to this debate as Bietak's dating 
of the existent Minoan material at the site to the XVIIIth 
Dynasty does not preclude an earlier Minoan presence 
there that may yet remain undetected archaeologically. 
It certainly would not be surprising to find Minoans in 
Egyptat a time when the Delta was under Hyksos rule, as 
these Aegean seafarers make appearances in other eastern 
Mediterranean countries at this time or earlier, depend- 
ing on the chronologies followed.5 The alabaster jar lid 
engraved with the name of the XVth Dynasty Hyksos 
pharaoh Khyan found in a Middle Minoan IIIA level at 
Knossos also implies a royal connection between Hyksos 
Egypt and Minoan Crete. 

Based on this analysis then, the prototype vessel of 
Ahhoteps silver model would have been a relatively small 
craft, which would be better suited to coastal waters than 
to blue-water crossings. Its size and that of the rowed ship 
in the Theran Miniature Frieze may be estimated based on 
the approximately 1-m length (interscalmium) required by 
each of the rowers to work his oar. Assuming a relatively 
realistic scale of figures and vessels, these vessels probably 
would have been in the range of 12-14 m long.” 

Also, if the silver model copies a Minoan ship type 
rather than a model of a Minoan ship, Minoans at Avaris 
may wellhave been building their own vessels on Egyptian 
soil. Egyptian texts refer to Keftiu ships in Syro-Canaanite 
ports and being built and/or repaired at the royal Egyp- 
tian shipyard of Prw-nfr, and it is tempting to identify any 
Minoan ships built in Egypt as the Keftiu ships referred 
to in these texts. A study of the contexts in which these 


Keftiu ships appear, however, indicates that the term most 


likely refers to Syro- Canaanite ships of a type used on the 
trade route to the Aegean.” 

The wheeled cart found with Ahhotep’s models re- 
mains an enigma, however, even within a Minoan context, 
as there are no other known examples of Minoan ships de- 
picted on wheeled carriages. Ahhotep's wagon may repre- 
sent a Hyksos influence, as the wheels look like roughly 
contemporaneous chariot wheels. After the fifteenth 
century B.C, Egyptian and Canaanite chariots became 
heavier and, after a short experiment with eight-spoked 
wheels during the reign of Thutmose IV, employed six- 
spoked wheels.” 


Funerary boats.—Although by no means common, rep- 
resentations of ships on wheeled wagons do appear in 
pharaonic art depicting the transportation of funerary 
boats. Several representations of Egyptian tombs contain 
scenes of the deceased crossing to the west side of the 
Nile for interment, as well as transportation overland of 
the deceased to the place of burial, often in a boat-shaped 


catafalque.” Notes Jones:® 


Not only was a full-sized funerary boat used to trans- 
port the mummy of the deceased across the river but, 
on reaching the west bank, the coffin was transferred 
to a papyriform boat or boat-shaped bier, either ac- 
tual or miniature, which was dragged on a sledge 
by men and oxen—in rare cases on a four-wheeled 
wagon—for its final journey across the desert to the 
tomb. 


A remarkable expression of these multiple and entirely 
interchangeable methods of transporting the ship- 
shaped catafalque overland appears in the tomb of Na- 
khtamun (TT 341, Ramses II) at Kurnah, where porters 
carry the ship bier: However, just for good measure, the 
scene also shows the catafalque pulled by a group of 
men and a yoke of oxen (Fig. 3.12).5* Similarly, a relief 
from the temple of a XXVth Dynasty pyramid at Be- 
gerauieh, near Meroé, portrays a uraeus-topped shrine 
transported on a four-wheeled chariot-like structure, 
which also has the typical bars porters used to carry 
cult boats (Fig. 3.13).5 
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The Bible also contains an interesting example of the 
various ways of transporting a portable cultic object. The 
Ark of the Covenant had been constructed with poles, 
which enabled Levite porters to carry it. When the Phi- 
listines returned the Ark to the Israelites after the battle of 
Ebenezer, however, as a result ofa plague of ‘opalim—nor- 
mally translated as tumors or hemorrhoids—they placed 
it on a wagon yoked to cows.” 


TOMB OF SOBEKNAKHT.—A wall painting from the tomb 
of Sobeknakht (T. 10) at El Kab contains the earliest- 
known Egyptian representation of a boat transported ona 
wheeled carriage (Fig. 3.14.).® This is also one of the earli- 
est representations of a wheeled conveyance known from 
Egyptian art. Sobeknakht served as Overseer of Proph- 
ets and may have been a contemporary of Sobekemsaf 
II (Sekhemre Shedtawy), the first pharaoh of the XVIIth 
Dynasty.” 

In the painting, Sobeknakht’s sarcophagus, with his 
mummy visible inside, lies in a papyriform boat-shaped 
catafalque carried on a flat carriage that stretches the length 
of the vessel. A yoke of oxen pulls the wagon, which has an 
upturned front end, identical to that of a typical Egyptian 
sledge. In fact, the “wagon” appears to be a sledge outfitted 
with wheels. The diameter of the wheels— situated at the 
wagons extremities—seems disproportionately small. 
The tops of the wheels do not rise above the wagon bed. 
The lack of spokes and the exaggerated axle holes give the 
wheels a decidedly doughnutlike appearance.” 

A man walking ahead of the wagon pours liquid from 
an elongated jar onto the roadway in front of the carriage. 
In similar scenes, this action is carried out before sledges 
to ease their movement over the ground. 

A row of parallel slanting lines appears beneath the 
wagon and continues rising in front of it. Joseph J. Tylor 
identifies these as log rollers, while noting the incongru- 
ity of using them to facilitate the movement of a wheeled 
vehicle. He considers the manner in which these paral- 
lel lines are portrayed as a rare example of perspective in 
Egyptian art. Tylor suggests, therefore, that this might be 
due to the artist’s unfamiliarity with the use of the wheel 
and proposes that wheeled vehicles may have been so 
novel at the time that the artist might never actually have 


seen one. 
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Fig. 3.13: Four-wheeled chariot-like wagon, with support 

bars for porters attached, used to transport a shrine topped 


by a ureaus. From a XXVth-Dynasty pyramid temple in 
Nubia (NTS). After Dittman 1941: 67 Abb. 6. 
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Norman de Garis Davies notes, however, that the 
"logs" are painted blue, a color used to represent water 
but never wood, and compares this scene to one from 
the early XVIIIth Dynasty tomb of Tetaky (TT 15) at 
Thebes, in which a man pours liquid in front of the de- 
ceaseds funerary sledge.” The accompanying inscription 
there reads "casting water under the [sled?] and milk (?) 
for the amakhy, the royal son, Tetaky.’” Based on this evi- 
dence, Davies similarly interprets the blue stripes in Sobe- 
knakht’s scene to represent splashes of libational liquid 
tossed by the man with the jar. 


ToMB OF AMENMOSE.—A wheeled carriage transports 
a ship-shaped catafalque in the tomb of Amenmose, a 
priest of Amun who lived during the early XXIInd Dy- 
nasty.“ Amenmose rests in state in the naos. The wagon 
has an upturned sledge-shaped front end, and its painted 
decoration is reminiscent of the Gurob ship model’s pa- 
vois plaque, while the daubed decoration on Amenmose’s 
wheels resembles those of the Gurob model. A row of five 
men tows the boat: Their rope is attached to the bow of 


the funerary boat. 


WOODEN COFFIN OF TETMAAT.—The wooden coffin of 
the XXIInd Dynasty priestess Tetmaat, now in the Vati- 
can, depicts her husband’s funerary boat moving on a 
wagon.” This also has an upturned sledge-shaped wagon 
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Fig. 3.14: (A) Scene of funerary boat on a wagon from the tomb of Sobeknakht at El Kab. XIth Dynasty. (B) Detail (NTS). From 
Tylor 1896: pl. Il. 


carriage and moves on two pairs of wheels. The forward 
right wheel has six spokes, while the rear right wheel 
has only five spokes. Two rectangles visible between the 
wheels attached to the bottom surface of the chassis may 
indicate strengthening beams. P. Creasman and Noreen 
Doyle reasonably suggest that the “ship” may have existed 
only in bow and stern look-alikes attached to the burial 


shrine. 


TOMB or PETOSIRIS.— The tomb of Petosiris at Tuna el- 
Gebel, the necropolis of Hermopolis, contains a bas-relief 
of a funerary scene in which the deceased appears in a 
papyriform boat transported on a four-wheeled wagon 
(Fig. 3.15).”° Petosiris was the High Priest of Thoth. The 
tomb dates to the last quarter of the third century B.c., 
soon after Alexander's conquest of Egypt, and displays an 
extraordinary combination of Egyptian and Greek artistic 
styles and detail." 


Petosiriss mummy lies in the naos at the center ofthe 
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Fig. 3.15: Funerary boat on a wagon from the tomb of Pet- 
osiris at Tuna el Gebel in the vicinity of Hermopolis Magna 
(Middle Egypt). Late fourth century B.c. A from Lefebvre 
1923: pl. XXX; B after Lefebvre 1923: XXXIV. 


boat. The mummy is painted but not carved in relief. The 
long and narrow catafalque lacks the upcurving sledge 
front of Sobeknakht's wagon. Three priests pull the wagon 
by means ofa rope attached to a large staple at the front of 
the carriage? 

A trellis that fills the space beneath the wagon bed 
between the two wheels suggests some form of chassis. A 
member extends from outside the axle hole of the front 
wheel to the forward edge of the rear wheel: The meaning 
of this item is unclear and may be due to an artist's error. 
The large eight-spoked wheels have studded felloes.” 


TomB OF SIAMUN.—The mummy of Siamun is trans- 
ported on a wheeled cart in a scene from his tomb at Siwa 
Oasis (Fig. 3.16). The tomb dates to the fourth or third 
centuries B.C." Siamun was apparently of mixed parent- 
age: His father, Peritu, was probably a Greek merchant, 
while his mother was Egyptian. Greek influence is evident 
in the tombs scenes and in the physical appearance of Sia- 
mun and his son.” 

Fakhry notes that the boat's prow ends in a lotus 
flower, but this does not appear in the accompanying fig- 
ure. The wagon wheels have eight spokes, and their fel- 
loes have studs, similar to the wheels on Petosiris’s wagon. 
The outer termination of each spoke ends in a papyrus 
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Fig. 3.16: Funerary boat on a wagon from the tomb of 
Siamun, Siwa Oasis. Fourth-third centuries B.c. (NTS) After 
Fakhri 1944: 144 fig. 24. 


umbel. Two men on the adjacent western wall pull the 


wagon by means ofa rope. 


Mummy WRAPPING.— Wilkinson published a drawing on 
a Ptolemaic mummy wrapping from the British Museum 
in which a funerary ship has been placed on a wagon with 
eight-spoked wheels (Fig. 3.17). A priest pulls the wagon 
with a rope while turning to offer incense. 


VEHICLES FOR DEITIES.—Shiplike palanquins served as 
the preferred conveyances for Egyptian deities when they 
voyaged overland. During sacred celebrations, statues 
of deities traveled to the lands owned by their temples or 
to the temples of other gods (Fig. 3.18). A billowing linen 
cloth hid the god’s image, stowed in a shrine amidships, 
from the public. The portable boat-shaped shrines were 
secured to purpose-built bases equipped with poles or 
bars that were shouldered by priestly porters.” G. Legrain 
terms such a base a pavois (French: “shield” or “bulwark”) 
(Figs. 3.19—-21).** These devices often have a recurving for- 


ward edge reminiscent of a sledge, from which they per- 
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haps evolved (Fig. 3.22).°° As noted, the Gurob model was 
found with a pavois, and similar pavois appear on other 
Egyptian wooden ship models (Figs. 1.20, 3.24). 

Ship palanquins were heavily and lavishly decorated.” 
Nakht-Thuty, an artisan active during the reign of Ramses 
II, specialized in their construction. The Temple of Amun 
at Thebes loaned him out to build more than two dozen 
portable boats for other gods.” Nakht-Thuty notes that 
he adorned them “with gold, silver, real lapis-lazuli, tur- 
quoise. . . "^ 

Perhaps the best known of these remarkable vessels 
are the portable ship shrines of the Theban Triad at Kar- 
nak: Amun, Mut, and their son, Khonsu (Fig. 318). Dur- 
ing the Opet Festival, the apex of the Egyptian religious 
cycle during the New Kingdom, statues of these deities 
rode in their portable boat shrines to their heavily deco- 
rated sacred Nile ships, which were then towed upriver to 
Luxor Temple.?^* At the end of the Opet Festival the stat- 
ues of the deities returned in their portable ship shrines in 
the same manner to Karnak Temple. 

Processions in which the deity took part in his boat 
shrine were an essential element of religious worship in 
Egyptian temples and notably at Thebes: Processional 
ways created expressly for this purpose were an integral 
aspect of temple architecture.” Special shrines in the tem- 
ples housed these cult boat shrines.” In fact, the existent 
structure at Karnak temple, constructed by Philip Arrhi- 
daeus, Alexander's brother, evolved around the storage 
shrine for the portable boat of Amun (Fig. 3.18: B).°” 

Upon its death, the Apis bull was mummified in an 
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Fig. 3.17: A funerary boat on a wagon with eight-spoked 
wheels painted on a mummy cloth (NTS). From Wilkinson 
1837: 341 no. 243. 
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Fig. 3.18: The boat of Amun carried by priest-porters. (A) Karnak/Thutmose III; (B) Karnak/Arrhidaeus. 
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Fig. 3.19: (A) The barque of Amun under Pinudjem II. (B) Detail of the pavois (NTS). From Krutchten 1986: foldout. 
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Fig. 3.20: The pavois and four bars of the ship shrine of Mut at Luxor. From Legrain 1917: 5 fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3.21: Legrain’s reconstruction of the ship shrine of Amun, 


with its pavois and bars. (H = man; P = prophet) (NTS). From 
Legrain 1917: 12 fig. 2. 


elaborate ritual, described in detail in Papyrus Vindob. 
3872, which dates to the latter half of the second century 
B.C.” Following the mummification process, the Apis was 
removed from the House of Embalming and transferred 
across Lake Abusir to the tent of purification.” During this 
transfer the Apis was placed on a vessel described in the 
papyrus as “the Bark of Papyrus with the shrines,” which 
included statues of the two goddesses Isis and Nephthys, 
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depicted as mourning for the deceased Apis. From the 
house of embalming to the lake, the funerary ship was 
transported apparently on a wheeled conveyance. 

Limestone carved reliefs depict such an Apis funer- 
ary boat on a wheeled carriage with various degrees of de- 
tail (Fig. 3.25). The vessel is papyriform. The façade of 
the portable shrine has been depicted facing the viewer to 
reveal the head of the embalmed Apis bull. Located at the 
bow and the stern and facing the double shrine are kneel- 
ing figures of Isis and Nephthys. The ship rests on a pavois, 
with support poles extending fore and aft of the boat and 
wagon. The front end of the wagon curves upward, repli- 
cating the shape of a sledge. The wagon moves on four 
pairs of wheels. There is no evidence of spokes, suggesting 
that the wheels are solid wooden disks, which are locked 
on to the axles by pairs of linchpins. 

We have no way of knowing how many Egyptian 
Graeco-Roman cults utilized boats in their processions. 
Herodotus, for example, describes a cult of Ares at Papre- 
mis, a site perhaps located near Damiette, in which the de- 
ity was towed on a wagon, although Herodotus does not 
specifically mention a boat in this case:'^* 


The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assem- 
bly, but several in the course of the year. Of these the 
chief, which is better attended than any other, is held 
at the city of Bubastis in honour of Artemis. The next 
in importance is that which takes place at Busiris, 
a city situated in the very middle of the Delta; it is 
in honour of Isis, who is called in the Greek tongue 
Demeter (Ceres). There is a third great festival in Sais 
to Athena, a fourth in Helioplois to the Sun, a fifth in 
Buto to Leto, and a sixth in Paprémis to Ares... 

At Heliopolis and Buto the assemblies are 
merely for the purpose of sacrifice; but at Paprémis, 
besides the sacrifices and other rites which are per- 
formed there as elsewhere, the following custom is 
observed:—When the sun is getting low, a few only 
of the priests continue occupied about the image 
of the god, while the greater number, armed with 
wooden clubs, take their station at the portal of the 
temple. Opposite to them is drawn up a body of men, 
in number above a thousand, armed, like the others, 


with clubs, consisting of persons engaged in the per- 
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Fig. 386. — Sledge. 


Fig. 3.22: Sledge found by J. de Morgan at Dahshur (NTS). From Reisner 1913: 89 fig. 326. 
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Fig. 3.23: The wheeled trolley from Medinet Madi. Ptolemaic period (NTS). From Dittmann 1941: 63 Abb. 1. 
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Fig. 3.24: Model ships of the dead with a pavois base. From Reisner 1913: pl. XVIII no. 4917, pl. XXI no. 4947, pl. XXII no. 4948. 
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Fig. 3.25: Apis bull funerary boat transported on an eight-wheeled wagon. (A) From Kom el Fahri. XXVIth 
Dynasty. (B) Similar relief now in the Louvre. Ptolemaic period. A from Vigneau and Drioton 1949: pl. 192. 
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formance of their vows. The image of the god, which 
is kept in a small wooden shrine covered with plates 
of gold, is conveyed from the temple into a second 
sacred building the day before the festival begins. The 
few priests still in attendance upon the image place 
it, together with the shrine containing it, on a four- 
wheeled cart, and begin to drag it along; the others, 
stationed at the gateway of the temple, oppose its ad- 
mission. Then the votaries come forward to espouse 
the quarrel of the god, and set upon the opponents, 
who are sure to offer resistance. A sharp fight with 
clubs ensues, in which heads are commonly bro- 
ken on both sides. Many, I am convinced, die of the 
wounds that they receive, though the Egyptians insist 
that no one is ever killed. 

The natives give the subjoined account of this 
festival. They say that the mother of the god Ares 
once dwelt in the temple. Brought up at a distance 
from his parent, when he grew to man’s estate he 
conceived a wish to visit her. Accordingly he came, 
but the attendants, who had never seen him before, 
refused him entrance, and succeeded in keeping him 
out. So he went to another city and collected a body 
of men, with whose aid he handled the attendants 
very roughly, and forced his way in to his mother. 
Hence they say arose the custom of a fight with sticks 
in honour of Ares at this festival. 


shaped lamps, but here, again, no other features 
definitely identify it as belonging to that cult, so 
caution is advised (Fig. 3.27). 

e Two sherds that appear to be mold siblings 
(now in the Benaki Museum) depict a cult ship 
on wheels bearing a naos (Fig. 3.28).** The ship 
has a bull-head stem ornament and a gazelle(?)- 
head stern ornament with forward-curving 
horns, both facing forward. The ship carries 
two quarter rudders. These sherds, which were 
purchased in Egypt, are attributed to the Athri- 
bis School and dated to the first half of the sec- 


ond century B.C. 


I am aware of only one other representation of an Egyp- 
tian ship that combines gazelle(?) and bull iconography 
(Fig. 3.29)."° I. F. Moll describes the image as coming from 
“Palast Ramses IV, zu Theben XX. Dynastie (Champol- 


lion III, 257):"" L. Bell comments on this representation: 


This image— said by Moll to come from the “palace” 
of Ramses [V—actually represents one of seven boats 
found in the wall paintings of the Tomb of Ramses 
III (No. 11) in the Valley of the Kings (Monuments de 
l'Egypte et de la Nubie Ul, pls. 255-257; utilizing an 
old numbering system, Champollion identifies the 
king as Ramses IV). Unfortunately, this tomb has not 
yet been published in modern times. But according 


How many cults with similar practices were not recorded? 
In truth, we do not know. Thus, when evidence linking a 
representation to a specific cult is lacking, it is best to leave 
their identity open. Several Egyptian representations of 
ships on wheels fall into this category: 


e Two coins from Alexandria, an epicenter of Isiac 
worship, depict a boat on wheels carrying a naos 
(Fig. 3.26).5 It is tempting to try to link these 
images with the ship of Isis and the festival of 
the Ploiaphesia, but we have no other evidence 
of the appearance of a naos on the ship used in 
these celebrations.’ 

e A Ptolemaic-period, molded terracotta ship 


model with wheels is reminiscent of Isiac boat- 


to Porter and Moss (PM), Topographical Bibliogra- 
phy of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, 
and Paintings, vol. L2 (1964), pp. 519 (9: Side-room 
D), 510 (plan of the tomb), these ships occur in the 
unparalleled decoration of one of the ten side cham- 
bers carved off the first two entrance corridors of the 
tomb. PM states that the Oriental Institute has photos 
of the ships (probably taken in the 1930s)—4as they 
survive today. They are listed as negatives 3392, 3405- 
6, and 6500. (Neg. 6500 is misidentified in PM: that 
negative actually documents a scene from the tomb 
of Queen Twosret.) 

Added under Ramses III, the vessels apparently 
have nothing to do with the text of the Litany of Re 
(one of the Netherworld Books) carved in the corri- 
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Fig. 3.26: Alexandrian coins depicting a cult ship ona 
four-wheeled wagon, perhaps the ship of Isis used in the 
Navigium lsidis. (A) A.D. 160. Obv. Laurate bust; inscription: 
(in Greek): MAYPHAIOC ANTONINOCCE (Antonius Pius). (B) 
A.D. 107. Obv.: Laurate bust with aegis; inscription: (in Greek): 
AYTTPAIANC EBTEEPMAAKIK (Hadrian). From Dattari 1901: 
pls. XXVII no. 3557, XXX no. 1158. 


Fig. 3.27: Terracotta molded ship model with wheels from Egypt. Ptolemaic. From Weber 1914: 256 Abb. 128. 
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Fig. 3.28: Ships transported overland 
on wheeled carriages. First century B.c. 
Photos courtesy of the Benaki Mu- 
seum, Athens. 
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Fig. 3.29: Ship with stern-facing gazelle(?)-head stempost, 
and a bull standard planted amidships. Painted in a side 
chamber in the tomb of Ramses III (NTS). From Moll 1929: pl. 
A IV h: no. 484. 


dors under his father Sethnakht. Reeves and Wilkin- 
son, The Complete Valley of the Kings (1996), p. 160, 
describe these chambers: “On the walls of the side 
chambers added by Rameses III, unique secular 
scenes were painted, including the royal armoury, 
representations of boats, the famous blind harpists 
of James Bruce . . . and, in the scenes of the king's 
treasury, many luxury items, some of which were 
clearly imports from the Aegean.” This last reference, 
of course, is to the well known Mycenaean pottery, 
including IIIC(?) stirrup jars (whether real or imita- 
tion) depicted here. In Kent Weeks, ed., Valley of the 
Kings (2001), p. 239, Ted Brock writes: “Decorative 
innovations in the tomb are primarily in the subject 
matter of the side rooms off the first and second corri- 
dors. These include food preparation, offerings from 


different parts of the realm, and funerary equipment. 


Unfortunately, this brings us no closer to understanding 
the cultic identity of the ship represented on the Benaki 
sherds. 


Divination. —Beginning in the New Kingdom, portable 
boat shrines also served as a means by which the gods 
could deliver oracles to their supplicants.” 

Some pharaohs—including Hatshepsut, Thutmose 
III, Thutmose IV, and Ramses III—report receiving guid- 
ance from Amun in this manner."* Psusennes II (Pas- 


ebakhaenniut II), the last pharaoh of the XXIst Dynasty, 
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requested an oracle from Amun to determine whether 
Shishak I, the future founder of the XXIInd Dynasty, 
could establish a funerary cult for his father, Nemrat, at 
Abydos." Pinudjem II, a high priest of Amun, records an 
oracle regarding Amuns displeasure with a deceitful priest 
named Djuhtemose."^ The Banishment Stele records an- 
other high priest of Amun, Menkhperre, receiving an ora- 
cle from Amun, one that permitted the return of persons 
banished from Thebes to Kharga Oasis, and the deity's 
agreement to desist from any future deportations.” These 
consultations were not limited to the concerns of living 
pharaohs. When Siamun moved the mummies of Seti I, 
Ramses I, and Ramses II to the cache in which they were 
eventually discovered in the nineteenth century, he did so 
only after Mut had approved this arrangement." 

At Thebes, under the theocratic rule ofthe high priests 
of Amun, who dominated Upper Egypt, concurrent with 
the rule of the weakened XXIst Dynasty in Lower Egypt, 
almost all state decisions appear to have been made by 
inquiring of Amun, Mut, and Khonsu."? Cerny notes that 
during this period, “Thebes and Upper Egypt were virtu- 
ally ruled by the gods.””° Amun also seems to have inter- 
vened in the legal transactions of his high priests. 

A certain degree of cynicism seems prudent regard- 
ing the results of such oracles, at least at the state-sanc- 
tioned level, and particularly under the sacerdotal rule of 
the high priests of Amun.” As J. H. Taylor notes wryly:^ 


It is difficult to avoid the supposition that kings and 
high officials manipulated this system for their own 
benefit. The ruling High Priests of the Twenty-First 
Dynasty were not slow to see the advantage the pro- 
cess could hold for them . . . they made use of oracu- 
lar decrees to sanction their policies; they developed 
what had begun as a popular practice, carried out in 
impromptu fashion during a procession, by institut- 
ing a regular "Beautiful Festival of the Divine Audi- 
ence, lasting for several days, in which the statue of 
Amun of Karnak, the most prestigious of the divine 
images of Thebes, was brought forth from his sanctu- 
ary specifically to give oracular pronouncements. The 
solemnity of the occasion was increased by the addi- 
tional presence of the images of Mut and Khons, and 


by the staging of the event on the 'Silver Floor of the 


House of Amun; an especially sacred spot probably 
located within the court of the Tenth Pylon at Kar- 
nak. Records of important oracular judgments were 
carved on the walls of courts and on the surfaces of 
pylons along the processional route leading south- 
wards from the sanctuary to the Tenth Pylon. 


How was the will of the gods made known to mortals in 
this manner? Regarding the mechanics of oracles in an- 
cient Egypt, Cerny concludes that the movement of a 
deity’s boat palanquin indicated the correct response. 
Movement forward equaled a positive answer, whereas 
backward movement indicated a negative response. 

Due to Amun’s preeminence during the New King- 
dom, his worship eventually spread in the south as far 
afield as Napata in Nubia and in the northwest to Siwa 
Oasis, on the Libyan border."* The oracular aspect of the 
Amun cult was present at both locations. Undoubtedly, 
the most famous of these oracles was the one Alexander 
the Great received at Siwa in 331 B.C.'5 

Such numinous decisions were not limited to the The- 
ban Triad, however. Oracles appear to have been a phe- 
nomenon prevalent among other Egyptian deities as well. 
Records exist of oracles given by Montu, Isis, and Ptah." 
During the XXIInd Dynasty the chief god of Dakhla Oasis, 
Setekh, gave an oracle that determined a priest's fate. 

By requesting oracles, commoners occasionally had 
an opportunity to interact with gods traveling in their 
portable barques. The people submitted to the trans- 
ported deity questions written on sherds or stone flakes."* 
A document from Deir el Medineh, P. BM 10335, is most 
instructive regarding oracles given to the general public.’ 
It records garments stolen while under the supervision of 
a guard named Amenumia, who asked the local Amun, 
named “Amun of Pakhenty,” to identify the culprit. After 
the god agreed to do so, the names of the villagers were 
called out, and the god “moved” at the reference to one of 
the names, a certain Petauemdiamun. This led to the sus- 
pect’s denying his culpability, which reportedly upset the 
god. In the ancient equivalent of challenging a court deci- 
sion, Petauemdiamun proceeded to get second opinions 
from two other gods, both of whom denounced him and 
sent him back to Amun of Pakhenty. In the end Petauem- 


diamun confessed to the crime. 


Amenhotep I, who was immensely popular at Deir el 
Medinah, was deified there after his death. He was called 
on, as a god, to determine lawsuits. Unlike other dei- 
ties, when his statue was transported overland, however, 
Amenhotep was not hidden and did not ride in a boat. 
Ahmose and Ramses II, following their deaths and deifi- 


cations, also delivered oracles. 


The Moulid of Abu el Haggag.—No discussion of Egyp- 
tian cult vessels transported overland would be complete 
without reference to the boats drawn in procession to this 
day during the moulid (birthday celebration) of Sheikh 
(Sidi) Abu el Haggag el Ugsuri.** This occurs each year 
in Luxor a fortnight before the beginning of Ramadan, on 
the fourteenth day of the Moslem month of Shaaban.” As 
part of this celebration display, boats secured on wagons 
are towed through the streets of Luxor. Ofthe many other 
moulids celebrated today in Egypt, that of Abu el Haggag 
is unique in this regard. 

The festival honors Luxor's medieval Islamic patron 
saint. Abu el Haggag descended from a noble Meccan 
family related to the Prophet Mohammed. Born in Mah- 
dia, Tunisia, in the twelfth century (sixth century H), 
he became an Islamic scholar and immigrated to Luxor, 
where he founded a school in the ruins of Luxor temple 
within the court of Ramses II. This developed into the 
present-day mosque of Abu el Haggag, which is the focal 
point of the moulid. The mosque was built at a time when 
Luxor Temple was buried to a considerable depth under 
debris. The temple's subsequent excavation resulted in the 
mosques present and rather bizarre location atop a high 
podium (Fig. 3.30).* 

The mosque, thus, is located in the former epicenter 
of the pharaonic Opet Festival, in which the transport 
of deities in their boat palanquins played a major role." 
Egyptologists generally agree that the transport of boats 
in the Abu Haggag procession represents a faint memory 
of the Opet Festiva1."° Today the celebration is intensely 
Islamic in nature, however. Perhaps understandably, given 
the present-day Islamic tenor of the moulid, modern cel- 
ebrants are adamant in disassociating the modern practice 
oftransporting boats from pharaonic traditions. Members 


in 1998 gave me numerous explanations as to why the 
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Fig. 3.30: The mosque of Abu el Haggag. View from west southwest. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.31: Sufi dancing in the back streets of Luxor as a prelude to the dura. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.32: A horseman displays his equestrian skills in the murmah. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.33: Placing the Abdul Sharif boat on its wagon prior to the dura. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.34: The El Husein boat on its wagon. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.35: Boat of the felucca men taking part in the Abu el Haggag pageant (dura). Note the men holding model 
feluccas (arrows). Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.36: Detail of one of the members of the felucca men’s 
processional boat holding a model of a felucca. Luxor, 1998. 


boats are pulled in procession, while denying that the cus- 
tom had any ties at all to pharaonic times (Figs. 3.35739). 

The highlight of the festival is the dura (circuit), which 
refers to the course of the carnival-like parade.’ In antici- 
pation of the dura the boats are repainted and decorated. 
With one exception, these are wood-planked vessels that 
differ markedly from modern river craft. The processional 
craft vary in length from 4 to 6 meters and have an unusual 
beak at the bow. J. Hornell speculates that the boats of his 
day replicated Turkish galleys." 

Various celebrations take place during the week pre- 
ceding the dura. The festival begins with a convocation led 
lineage to the saint and funds both the mosque and the 
moulid. Celebrants from near and far descend on Luxor 


during the week of festivities. Zakr (Sufi dancing) is car- 
ried out to the mesmerizing beat of Arabic music in large 
tents constructed to the east of Luxor Temple: Dances 
also take place spontaneously in the streets (Fig. 3.31). 
Men spend the evenings studying the Koran and Haditha 
in the mosque. 

The entire area surrounding the mosque takes on a 
carnival atmosphere. In the murmah riders display horse- 
manship by galloping while dragging a long stick (zana) 
along the ground, raising clouds of dust (Fig. 3.32). The 
mosque itself is decorated with lights, and vendors sell 
pastries and cheap festival souvenirs. On the evening be- 
featuring Egypt's leading Islamic scholars and muezzins. 

On the morning of the dura, in anticipation of the 
procession, the boats are placed on wagons, but their use 
represents a relatively recent innovation (Figs. 3.33-34). 
Lady Duff Gordon, writing in 1864, records a boat carried 
in the procession of the moulid of Abu el Haggag:"° 


Friday, January 29. The moolid (festival) of the Shaikh 
terminated last Saturday with a procession, in which 
the new cover of his tomb, and the ancient sacred 
boat, were carried on men’s shoulders. It all seemed 
to have walked out of the royal tombs, only dusty and 
shabby instead of gorgeous. . . 


The number of vessels transported in the dura has grown 
in recent times. Duff Gordon describes a single boat in 
use. In 1925, when Harry Burton filmed the dura, he docu- 
mented two boats, for which Hornell also supplies pho- 
tos.’ By 1983 three boats were in use.'^ Six vessels, includ- 
ing one made of iron belonging to the felucca men, took 
part in the moulid in 1998 (Fig. 3.35). These boats are built 
only for the moulid and never sail the Nile. Men standing 
on the iron boat held scale models of feluccas (Figs. 3.35: 
arrows; 36). 

On the morning of the dura the boats receive final 
preparations, and their owners mount them on their wag- 
ons, after which the boats are wheeled to a side street next 
to the mosque. Children, an integral part of the festivity, 
crowd into the boats. A mass of humanity descends on the 
mosque and the grounds opposite its entrance to the east 


of Luxor Temple. 
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Fig. 3.38: The El Husein boat during the dura. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.39: The boats are towed in the dura by means of two 
long ropes in a manner reminiscent of the towing of the 
Amunuserhet during the Opet Festival. Luxor, 1998. 
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Fig. 3.40: (A) Towing cult ships by means of cables during the Opet Festival depicted in Tutankhamun's tableau in the 
Colonnade Hall, Luxor Temple. (B) Detail. From Epigraphic Survey 1994: pls. 18, 23. 
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lowed by camels carrying wood-and-cloth mockups of 
sheikhs’ tombs (Fig. 3.37). The flotilla of boats follows 
(Figs. 3.35, 38). Celebrants tow the vessels with thick ropes, 
thus evoking the manner in which the Amunuserhet was 
towed from shore in pharaonic times (Figs. 3.39—40).'# 


GREECE 


The ship-cart (carrus navalis) of Dionysos.—Ships on 
wheels or carried by porters do not normally appear in the 
Minoan or the Mycenaean record. The one exception—if 
it can be counted as such—is the ship model carried by 
a mourner/porter on the Late Minoan IIIA Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus (Fig. 3111). 

Within the Helladic world, cultic artifacts on wheels 
make their appearance in the Iron Age. One ofthe earliest 
and most curious examples is a Late Helladic IIIC three- 
wheeled, bull-head chariot figurine from Karphi.5 For 
the earliest reported representation of a ship on wheels 
in Greece, we must return to the site of Pyrgos Livana- 
ton (Kynos), which revealed fragments of terracotta ship 
models in addition to the remarkable painted depictions 
of Late Helladic IIIC ships already discussed.^* One ship- 
model fragment has a piercing in the lower part ofthe hull 
aligned perpendicular to the keel (Fig. 3.41). As noted 
by F. Dakoronia, this piercing serves for an axle to attach 


a pair of wheels to the model, and, indeed, a terracotta 


wheel was uncovered nearby (Fig. 3.42).** Dakoronia 
identifies the ship model as a child's toy, while calling at- 
tention to the fact that such toys on wheels are otherwise 
unknown from this period.” Given that the Kynos ship 
model on wheels dates roughly contemporaneously with 
the Gurob ship-cart model and the Karphi chariot, I be- 
lieve we have good reasons to identify it not as a toy but 
rather as a cultic object. 

If the Kynos wheeled boat model is indeed of cultic 
nature, there is no indication of which cult it belonged 
to. Following its appearance, the curtain descends for a 
number of centuries during which, to my knowledge, no 
representations of ship carts have appeared in the Greek 
archaeological or the iconographical record. 

When ships on wheels first reappear in Greece in the 
mid-first millennium B.c., they are associated specifically 
with the god Dionysos. Galleys fitted with waterline 
rams or replicates of these vessels played a role in the cult 
of Dionysos from Archaic to Roman times. When it ap- 
pears, the Dionysian ship-cart copies an Archaic galley 
prototype. In some cases, these cultic galleys were trans- 
ported overland, either on a wheeled ship-cart or carried 
by porters. Galley races have also been linked to the Dio- 
nysian cult. 

Three Attic skyphoi dating to ca. 500-480 B.C. bear 
scenes of Dionysian ship-carts in cult procession (Figs. 
3.43-45).* All three representations show the ship-cart 
moving to the right. The “galleys” carry the typical galley’s 


boar-head waterline rams of Archaic warships and screened 


Fig. 3.41: Terracotta fragment of a ship model from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos) with a hole for an axle. Late Helladic IlIC1b (NTS). 
From Dakoronia 2002: 289 figs. 1-2. Courtesy Hellenic Institute for the Preservation of Nautical Tradition. 
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Fig. 3.42: The Pyrgos Livanaton ship model fragment with a 
wheel reconstructed (NTS). After Dakoronia 2002: 289 figs. 2 
and 4. 


forecastles familiar from representations of actual contem- 
poraneous ships.* Beginning under the center of the fore- 
castle, a row of closely fitted vertical lines descends from 
below the sheer strake, representing the prototype galley’s 
bank of oars. I interpret the rigid manner in which these 
banks of “oars” are portrayed as indicative of a wooden 
panel with the oars painted and/or carved on it. The panel, 
if such it was, would have angled out from the “hull,” prob- 
ably supported by struts placed judiciously between the 
hull or cart and the inner side of the panel. 

The panel extends over the wheels, hiding them to 
below the axles so that only about the lower third of the 
wheels is visible. In two of the ships—those of the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Athens Museum—the wheels have 
two parallel spokes (Figs. 3.43, 45). Depictions of similar 
wheels on two-wheeled wagons used in bridal proces- 
sions clarify the actual structure of the wheels on the ship- 
carts. This type of wheel had a single long spoke cross- 
ing its diameter and two subsidiary spokes bisecting it at 
right angles midway between the axle and the wheel. The 
Athens Museum ship-cart is unique among this group in 
displaying an ophthalmos at its bow (Fig. 3.45). 

Stern endings vary on the ship-carts. The stern sec- 
tion ofthe Athens Museum ship-cart is missing. The Brit- 
ish Museum ship-cart terminates in a recurving inboard- 
facing bird head (Fig. 3.43: B).** The Bologna ship-cart's 
stern ends in a rising bifurcation, which is not common 
in contemporary galleys (Fig. 3.44: B). It is not possible 
to determine from the image whether the two rising stern 


elements are stacked above the other or lie horizontally 
next to each other.’ 

The sternward extremity of the Bologna ship-cart's 
oar panel is unique among the ship-cart depictions in 
showing the stern end of the oar panel. The oars at the 
stern curve up, and their lower ends are level with the bot- 
tom ofthe "hull? This ship-cart has four-spoked wheels as 
opposed to the type of wheels on the other two ship-carts. 

A fourth scene of a Dionysian ship-cart procession 
appears on a sheet of lead thought to have been stolen 
from Montagna di Marzo in central Sicily (Fig. 3.46).55 
This ship-cart is similar to those on the skyphoi. The ship- 
cart faces right. The wheels have the same double bar vis- 
ible on the ship-carts in both the British Museum and 
the Athens Museum. Unique to the Montagna di Marzo 
scene, however, are two rings, one at the bow and the 
other at the stern, to which are attached ropes by means 
of which celebrants pull and maneuver the cart. The stern 
ring includes the bar that secures it to the ship-cart, a de- 
tail lacking at the bow. The ship lacks a sternpost. 

As the ship-carts are two-dimensional representa- 
tions, it is not possible to determine whether the actual 
contraption was simply a cart with ship elements built 
on to it or an actual purpose-built galley replicate trans- 
ported on a cart, similar in concept to the boats in the Abu 
el Haggag festival discussed earlier. The latter possibility is 
the more likely in my view. 

All four scenes of the Dionysian ship-cart display an 
object hanging over the sterncastle fencing. The items 
bear a crosshatched decoration. A similar object covers 
the stern of a galley at sea on a black-figure vase (now in 
the Museum of Tarquinia) in which a sitting Dionysos ap- 
pears in the vessel surrounded by his retinue (Fig. 3.47: 
A)» Black-figure vase artists used similar crosshatching, 
sometimes decorated with dots, stars, or circles, to rep- 
resent the forecastle screens of galleys, including on the 
Tarquinia vase.'? 

The object transported by the Bologna ship-cart dif- 
fers from the other representation in being spread abaft 
the stern on a horizontal spar affixed to the stern (Fig. 
3.44). On the Montagna di Marzo ship-cart the object ap- 
pears to be wrapped around the vessel’s stern. 

A single sherd from a fourth skyphos, now in Tübin- 
gen, is anomalous in showing the forepart of the vessel, 
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Fig. 3.43 (A): Dionysos in a ship-cart painted on a skyphos now in the British Museum. (B) detail (NTS). From Kerényi 1976: 
ils. 59: A-B. 
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Fig. 3.44 (A): Scene of Dionysos in a ship-cart painted on a skyphos now in the Bologna Museum.(B) detail (NTS). From CVA 
Bologna 2 (Italy 7): Tav. 43: 88.4. 
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Fig. 3.45: Dionysos in a ship-cart on a black-figure skyphos now in the Athens Museum (NTS). After Kerényi 1976: il. 57. 


with this item reaching all the way forward to the boar- 
head ram (Fig. 3.47: B).'^ In this case the object bears 
what appears to be a design taken from the world of fabric 
decorations. 

On several ancient terracotta models of galleys that 
have been raised from the sea, this object is shown in 
its three-dimensional form draped over the sterncastle 
(Fig. 3.48).'* The fact that these ship models come con- 
sistently from the sea indicates that they did not reach 
the seabed accidentally: We may reasonably presume that 
they were jettisoned into the sea as part of a cultic cere- 
mony. The only Greek representations of which I am aware 
in which these items appear unconnected to Dionysos are 
two scenes showing Odysseus lashed to the mast. O. 
Hóckmann notes that some representations oflater Phoe- 
nician galleys appear to carry a similar item hanging off 
their sterns.'^ 

Remnants of a scene depicting a Dionysian cult 
ship—in this case carried by porters rather than a ship- 
cart—also appear on sherds from a black-figure neck 
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amphora reported to have come from Karnak.'** The am- 
phora dates to 550-540 B.C. One panel portrays a boy and 
two dogs in a vineyard.^ 

A second panel survives only in a handful of sherds. 
One sherd depicts a man holding a large phallus in his 
right hand and wearing a kilt with a horsetail attached, 
role-playing a satyr (Fig. 3.49: A).55 The kilt signifies that 
the scene portrays an actual ceremony rather than a myth- 
ological one, as the kilt allows for the attachment of the 
satyr’s tail.^ Behind this first figure J. Boardman identifies 
the tips of a double flute played by a now-missing second 
figure. A contorted third figure holds a phallus in each 
hand while balancing precariously on the ship’s boar-head 
waterline ram (Fig. 3.49: B).'* 

Additional sherds bear remnants of four kilted men 
whom Boardman reconstructs as porters carrying the 
vessel (Fig. 3.49: C-D). These men vary in height. Board- 
man explains this variation in their height by placing the 
taller pair at the missing stern, where the hull would have 


curved upward. 


These meager remains allow Boardman to propose a 
convincing reconstruction of the entire scene (Fig. 3.50). 
He notes that the satyr role-players, as well as the phalli 
they hold, indicate that the scene is connected to Dio- 
nysos. The vineyard scene on the vase’s opposite side fur- 
ther solidifies this identification with the deity. Presum- 
ably a statue of Dionysos or someone playing the part of 
the god would have been ensconced in the now-missing 
central part of the vessel. 

The possibility that the sherds of this vase came from 
Karnak is of particular significance given that site’s im- 
portant role in the Opet Festival, with its emphasis on 
boat-shaped palanquins carried by priests.'? The fact that 
the ship is carried rather than moving on wheels repre- 
sents just one more example of the interchangeability of 
methods of transporting cultic ships and their replicates 
overland. 

A particular type of one-handled vessel, known as a 
chous is linked to the Attic Dionysian Anthesteria.’” R. 
Hamilton cautiously proposes that the Anavysos Chous 
displays a scene of a Dionysian ship-cart (Fig. 3.51): 


A quite different possibility is that the parallel curved 
lines represent the curved stern of a boat. The picture 
then could represent the Dionysian carrus navalis 
found on a number of vases. The bearded spectator 
“wrapped in his mantle, wreathed” bears a striking re- 
semble to the Dionysus seated in one of the “floats” 
[Fig. 3.44]. The grape vine has vanished and flute 
players have been replaced by our dancing Perseus, 
but Dionysus’s ivy crown remains. The shape of the 
pot suggests that it is appropriate for the Anthesteria 
and perhaps our dancing Perseus is to be explained 
as one of the comic actors who were said to compete 
for a place in the City Dionysia during the Antheste- 
ria. The second spectator, holding a staff, remains a 
mystery. 

It must be admitted that there are difficulties with 
such an interpretation. First Dionysus is facing not 
the prow but the stern, which itself lacks the usual, 
double, swan-headed aphlaston. Secondly, he is hold- 
ing none of the usual implements: cantharus, thyrsus 
or grape vine. Finally, there is no firm evidence con- 


necting the carrus navalis with the Anthesteria. 
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The curving lines at the bottom right of the scene could 
reasonably be interpreted as either the rising lines of a 
vessel's port stern quarter or the starboard bow of a ship. 
The narrower groups of curving lines in that case could 
represent strengthening wales and a caprail. The diagonal 
double line with rungs rising to the platform, in this line of 
thought, may represent a boarding ladder like those com- 
monly shown hanging off the sterns of ships or in use.” 
As the Dionysian ship-carts lack the platform supported 
by column(s) on which the Perseus-actor is performing, 
it seems more prudent to identify this as a shiplike stage 
structure purpose-built for a performance.” 

The Anthesteria celebrated the return of Dionysos 
in triumph from overseas in the spring, at the time of 
the first wine in the Attic month of Anthesterion."* Ap- 
parently, during this festival a celebrant role-playing the 
god entered the city in a mock galley on wheels, decked 
out with Dionysian paraphernalia and administered to by 
flute-playing actors dressed as satyrs, for a hieros gamos 
with the basilinna."* 

J. Bremmer notes that the oldest indications of the 
activities of a god are his or her festivals." Dionysos, 
in this regard, seems to be involved in the breakup of 
social order: His festivals contain elements that divide 
men from women, give equality to slaves, and emphasize 
phalli during the Dionysia. The rural Attic Dionysia en 
agrois religious festivals, for which Aristophanes gives 
the most detailed description, appear to have empha- 
sized phalli." 

In the Late Roman period Dionysian ship-carts par- 
ticipated in religious processions known as katagogia 
in the cities of Ionia. At Smyrna, the local equivalent of 
the Dionysian ship-cart took part in the Anthesteria. 
Describing the honors that the Sophist Polemo received 
from Smyrna, Philostratus (ca. A.D. 230-238) notes the 
following:"* 


[F]or they bestowed on him and his descendants the 
right to preside over the Olympic games founded by 
Hadrian, and to go on board the sacred trireme. For 
in the month Anthesterion a trireme'"! in full sail is 
brought in procession to the agora, and the priest of 
Dionysus, like a pilot, steers it as it comes from the 
sea, loosing its cables. 
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Fig. 3.46: (A) Dionysian ship-cart depicted on a lead sheet. Date: sixth-fifth centuries B.c.(?) Looted and now in a private col- 
lection. Said to have come from Montagna di Marzo, central Sicily. (B) Detail of ship-cart (NTS). From Wilson 1987-1988: 135 
fig. 36. 
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Fig. 3.47: (A) Ship of Dionysos on an amphora. Note the fabriclike object hanging over the stern, ca. 510 B.c. Mu- 
seum of Tarquinia, Amphora no. 678. 3.47B. The starboard side of the forward section of a Dionysian ship-cart 
appears on this sherd now in the Tubingen Institute for Classical Archaeology. This representation is unique in 
depicting the typical fabriclike object along the entire surviving starboard side of the hull, all the way forward to 
the boar-head waterline ram (B) at the far right. A from Basch 1987: 226 fig. 470: A. Courtesy Hellenic Institute for 
the Preservation of Nautical Tradition. B courtesy Tübingen, Institut für Klassische Archäologie, Inv. S./10 1497. 
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The Ionian painter of the Karnak sherds presumably 


would have known of similar boat processions from Dio- 


nys 


ian festivals that incorporated a war galley in his home- 


land, as documented later at Smyrna. Thus, one can trace 


this interconnection of Dionysos and ship-carts in ico- 


nography and texts stretches from the sixth century B.c. 


to the third century A.D. The Homeric Hymn to Dionysos 


gives some insight into the connection between this god, 


galleys, and the sea: 
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I will tell of Dionysus, the son of glorious Semele, 
how he appeared on a jutting headland by the shore 
of the fruitless sea, seeming like a stripling in the 
first flush of manhood: his rich, dark hair was wav- 
ing about him, and on his strong shoulders he wore 
a purple robe. Presently there came swiftly over the 


sparkling sea Tyrsenian pirates on a well-decked 


San 


ship—a miserable doom led them on. When they 
saw him they made signs to one another and sprang 
out quickly, and seizing him straightaway, put him on- 
board their ship exultingly; for they thought him the 
son of heaven-nurtured kings. They sought to bind 
him with rude bonds, but the bonds would not hold 
him, and the withes fell far away from his hands and 
feet: and he sat with a smile in his dark eyes. Then the 
helmsman understood all and cried out at once to his 
fellows and said: 

“Madmen! what god is this whom you have 
taken and bind, strong that he is? Not even the well- 
built ship can carry him. Surely this is either Zeus or 
Apollo who has the silver bow, or Poseidon, for he 
looks not like mortal men but like the gods who dwell 
on Olympus. Come, then, let us set him free upon the 
dark shore at once: do not lay hands on him, lest he 
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Fig. 3.48: Terracotta model of a galley with an object covering the stern castle. Museum of Sparta. From Basch 1987: 433 
fig. 943. Courtesy Hellenic Institute for the Preservation of Nautical Tradition. 
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grow angry and stir up dangerous winds and heavy 
squalls.” 

So said he: but the master chid him with taunting 
words: “Madman, mark the wind and help hoist sail 
on the ship: catch all the sheets. As for this fellow we 
men will see to him: I reckon he is bound for Egypt 
or for Cyprus or to the Hyperboreans or further still. 
But in the end he will speak out and tell us his friends 
and all his wealth and his brothers, now that provi- 
dence has thrown him our way.’ 

When he had said this, he had mast and sail 


Fig. 3.49: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, sherds 1924. 264. From Boardman 1958: pl. I: b-f. 


hoisted on the ship, and the wind filled the sail and 
the crew hauled taut the sheets on either side. But 
soon strange things were seen among them. First of 
all sweet, fragrant wine ran streaming throughout all 
the black ship and a heavenly smell arose, so that all 
the seamen were seized with amazement when they 
saw it. And all at once a vine spread out both ways 
along the top of the sail with many clusters hanging 
down from it, and a dark ivy-plant twined about the 
mast, blossoming with flowers, and with rich berries 


growing on it; and all the thole-pins were covered 
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with garlands. When the pirates saw all this, then at 
last they bade the helmsman to put the ship to land. 
But the god changed into a dreadful lion there on the 
ship, in the bows, and roared loudly: amidships also 
he showed his wonders and created a shaggy bear 
which stood up ravening, while on the forepeak was 
the lion glaring fiercely with scowling brows. And so 
the sailors fled into the stern and crowded bemused 
about the right-minded helmsman, until suddenly 
the lion sprang upon the master and seized him; and 
when the sailors saw it they leapt out overboard one 
and all into the bright sea, escaping from a miser- 
able fate, and were changed into dolphins. But on the 
helmsman Dionysus had mercy and held him back 
and made him altogether happy, saying to him: 

“Take courage, good... ; you have found favour 
with my heart. I am loud-crying Dionysus whom 


Cadmus’ daughter Semele bare of union with Zeus.’ 


Hail, child of fair-faced Semele! He who forgets 


you can in no wise order sweet song. 


This hymn appears as a motif in pagan art from the sixth 
century B.C. Exekias Cup to a third-century-a.D. mosaic 
from Dougga, Tunisia.™ 

The connection of Dionysos to the sea may also have 
been expressed in ship races. J. E. Harrison proposes that 
black-figure drinking vessels that display groups of galleys 
juxtaposed with Dionysian cult symbols may be connected 
to galley races carried out in his honor. Toward the end 
of the production of black-figure vases, a motif of several 
ships appears around the vertical edge of the inner lip of 
vessels. When full, the ships would have appeared to sail 
on a wine-dark sea. Furthermore, if we consider that the 
Greeks regularly mixed seawater with their wine, symposia 
members would have been correct in considering the ships 
on the rims of their mixing cups to be “at sea.”"** 


Fig. 3.51: The Anavysos chous. From Hamilton 1978: 385 fig. 1. 
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Harrison further argues that the large eyes (ophthal- 
moi), which often appear on black-figure vessels repre- 
sent galleys participating in Dionysian races: The kylikes 
(cups) on which these decorations appear would have 
made them particularly appropriate for this purpose. 

Pausanias, writing in the second century A.D., sup- 
plies literary evidence of ship races in honor of Dionysos 


at the settlement of Hermione:** “ 


Near by is the temple of 
Dionysus Melanaegis. In his honour is yearly held a musi- 
cal festival, with swimming-races and boat-races.” 

With the advent of the red-figure style, nautical scenes 
all but disappear from the vase painters’ repertoire. J. Hale 
notes that the link between the Athenian maritime world 
and democracy in the fifth century B.c. perhaps made ship 
scenes unappealing to the wealthy Athenian patrons who 


commissioned the works of art. 


The Panathanaic ship on wheels.—' he Athenian Pana- 
thenaia was the most important festival in the Athenian 
religious calendar: It celebrated the traditional birthday 
of Athena, patron goddess of Athens, and was also asso- 
ciated in ancient sources with the defeat of the giants by 
the Olympian gods."* This festival occurred at the end of 
the month of Hekatombaion, the first month of the Athe- 
nian calendar, which fell during the summer."? On the fi- 
nal day of celebrations (28 Hekatombaion) the goddess 
received a special garment (peplos), brought to her in a 
suitably impressive procession, parts of which appear on 
the Parthenon frieze.” For much of antiquity, a ship on 
wheels brought the peplos to the Acropolis. Indeed, the 
custom of using a ship in the celebration continued down 
to the last recorded celebration of the Panathenaia in A.D. 
410, although the custom of weaving the goddess a peplos 
probably ceased earlier, perhaps during the reigns of Con- 
stantine (A.D. 306-387) or Constans (A.D. 337-350). 

Unfortunately, although Athena's peplos appears on 
the Acropolis in the Parthenon Frieze, the Panathenaic 
ship is missing, perhaps because the ship was not part of 
the procession that took place on the Acropolis or was so 
large, in relation to the human figures in the frieze, that it 
would have caused problems in proportionality." 

The Panathenaia is thought to have been established 
no later than the seventh century B.c., although legend 
relates that Erichthonios/Erechtheus or Theseus created 
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it’ In the mid-sixth century B.C. the Peisistratids initi- 
ated athletic games, which included ship races, every four 
years.** This special celebration became known as the 
"Great Panathenaia" to differentiate it from the "Lesser 
Panathenaia, which took place during the three off 
years.” 

The preparation of the garment was an intensive 
group effort carried out by young women who came from 
the aristocratic families of Athens.’ Up to a hundred 
women toiled on the peplos, prompting some scholars 
to believe that the peplos was enormous; alternately, the 
peplos may have been of normal—or nearly normal— size, 
but the honor of weaving the garment induced many aris- 
tocratic women to participate in the process. 

N. Robertson proposes that the preparation of the 
peplos for the goddess was introduced into Athens in the 
sixth century B.C., together with the Panathenaic ship, as 
part of an adoption of the customary New Year celebra- 
tion of Lemnos and that the garment would have been 
consigned to Athena’s treasury.” J. Hurwit suggests that 
after the celebration the new peplos may have been hung 
as a tapestry on a wall, perhaps the otherwise bare south- 
ern wall of the Erechtheion.” 

The ship was towed along a route from the Keramei- 
kos to the base of the Acropolis." Philostatus describes 
the route of the ship that Herod Atticus built for the Pan- 
athania of A.D. 138—139." This vessel may have been unique 
in being moved by an underground mechanism: "[T]he 
ship, as it took its course, was not hauled by animals, but 
slid forward by means of underground machinery.” 

Jennifer Tobin posits that Herodes Atticus constructed 
a special structure to house his remarkable Panathenaic 
ship. She identifies this as the long and narrow (42 X 9.5 
m) monument commonly known as the “Tomb of Herodes 
Atticus" next to the Panathenaic stadium. Convincing ar- 
guments against this interpretation have been put forward, 
however, by Katherine Welch and J. L. Rife.^^* 

Views vary regarding the Panathenaic ships intro- 
duction into the festival.’ Some consider the vessel to 
have been an integral part of the Panathanaia from its in- 
ception.^^ Mansfield believes that the Panathenaic ship 
memorialized the Athenian contribution to the Battle of 
Salamis and that one of the Greek or enemy triremes that 
fought there had been absorbed into the festival." 


Naomi J. Norman prefers to link the introduction of 
the ship to the Panathanaic procession to the phenomenon 
of rulers’ dedicating ships during the Hellenistic period.” 
She emphasizes that literary references and iconographic 


representations of the vessel are few in number and late 


in date. Norman identifies Demetrios Pollorketes as a 
likely candidate for this contribution, which he would 
have instituted for the Great Panathenaia of 302 B.C.?? 


Scholars have proposed the following four ship repre- 
sentations as signifying the Panathenaic ship: 


THE CALENDAR FRIEZE SH1p.—Iconographic evidence 
for the appearance of the vessel remains scanty." The Cal- 
endar Frieze, which contains the best-known representa- 
tion, now graces the Small Metropolitan Church (Church 
of St. Eleutherios) in central Athens (Fig. 3.52) ^? The date 
of the frieze is debated: Scholars place it anywhere from 
the Late Hellenistic period to the second century a.p.™ 
The frieze contains a visual display of the twelve 
Athenian months, with representative symbols of the 
main festivals that took place each month."^ The relief is 
composed of two long and narrow blocks that had been 
removed from an older building. Unfortunately, their total 
combined length proved to be greater than the church’s fa- 
cade, so to fit the available space each block had a section 
removed.'5 The left block lost the month of Anthsterion, 


which may have contained a representation of the Dio- 


Fig. 3.52: (A) The Small Metropolitan Church (of St. Eleutherios) in central Athens. The depiction of the Panathenaic ship is 
located to the left of the entrance (arrow). (B) Detail of the month of Hektombaion. 
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nysian ship-cart. The right block had its right side short- 
ened, with the loss of the month of Gamelion. This is all 
the more lamentable as the persons who removed these 
decorations could have instead shortened the inner sides 
of the two blocks, which had been left undecorated.”* 

The Panathenaic ship image has suffered severe deg- 
radation (Fig. 3.53). Over the left side of the frieze Byz- 
antine artisans carved three roundel-enclosed crosses, 
one of which lies directly over the month of Hekatom- 
baion, represented by the Panathenaic ship. The cross 
virtually obliterated the ship. The spaces inside the roun- 
del between the arms of the cross were chiseled down, 
and here all detail is lost (A). The cross and most of the 
surface of the roundel appear to have been smoothed, 
removing most— but not all—of the plastic relief while 
leaving visible some deeply carved details of the ship 
on these raised parts (B). On the lower left side of the 
raised part of the roundel—from 5 to 9 o'clock— plastic 
relief survives. Additionally, a horizontal crack begins 
to the right of the cross above the ship's bow and con- 
tinues across the entire area that would have contained 
the ship (C). This damage resulted in the loss of part 
of the cross's right arm, further degrading the original 
surface and destroying part of the upper superstructure 
of the ship's forecastle screen. A stempost was probably 
also lost in the break. A white material, which may be 
lichen or plaster, covers parts of the cross and the ship 
(Fig. 3.52: B). 

Although little of the ship on the frieze survives, 
enough remains to identify it as Archaic in style and 
form." The ship faces right, and the bow is visible to the 
right of the roundel (Fig. 3.54). The ship has a chisel- 
shaped waterline ram (A) but displays no evidence ofthe 
boar-head design that commonly appears on Archaic gal- 
leys.” A barely visible, downward-curving line ends at the 
tip of the ram (B): This presumably represents a massive 
starboard wale, which in an actual war galley engaged the 
ram to further strengthen the hull from harm when crash- 
ing into an enemy ship.^? Above the ram is a thick line that 
rises at a slight angle (C). This represents the proembolion, 
or "fore ram,” a subsidiary projection capping the mas- 
sive longitudinal wales that met here.” The ship’s fore- 
castle sits above the proembolion and is surrounded by a 
screen. A line bisects the forecastle horizontally (D): This 
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is a common feature in Archaic galley depictions. The 
screens upper rail is high at the stem but then arcs down- 
ward aft before rising slightly as it approaches the roundel 
(E). The line ofthe stempost above the proembolion angles 
slightly forward before disappearing into the crack. It is 
important to remember that the Calendar Frieze would 
originally have been painted and that these details may 
have been more strongly emphasized in color.” There is 
no evidence of ophthalmoi (ships' eyes). 

The keel line continues across the bottom ofthe roun- 
del to the left of the ships bow (Fig. 3.55: A-B). Several 
additional marks allow, in broad terms, for the reconstruc- 
tion of the line of the keel. These include a line cut into a 
raised element extending below the bottom of the lower 
arm of the cross (C) and another slanting line that passes 
over the lower left corner of the cross's lower arm (D). 
This line appears to continue in a series of pockmarks in 
the space to the left of the cross's lower arm, although I 
suspect that this is fortuitous (E). A horizontalline on the 
upper part ofthe lower arm ofthe cross may represent the 
caprail, or upper boundary of the hull (E). 

At the stern, a deeply cut sinuous vertical line cuts 
through the lower left edge of the cross's left arm (Fig. 
3.56: A). Below it, remnants ofthe starboard quarter rud- 
der survive outside the roundel and on the surface ofthe 
roundel itself (B1-2). This also permits the reconstruc- 
tion of the angle of the quarter rudder's loom, a detail 
that will be of significance later in this discussion. On the 
left side of the roundel above the quarter rudder appears 
the hand of a female figure: Some scholars tentatively 
identify this personage as Pompe, the anthropomorphic 
incarnation of the Panathenaic procession (Figs. 3.56: C, 
52: B).24 

The peplos served as the vessel’s sail.^* Only rem- 
nants of the vaunted rig and peplos/sail survive, how- 
ever."* These include a short molded protrusion at the 
top of the roundel, just to the right of center (Figs. 3.52: 
B, 57: circle, 58: A). When the line of this protrusion is 
extended downward, it slants toward the bow on the 
right. This is apparently all that remains ofthe ship's for- 
ward-raking mast, which must have been stepped aft of 
amidships. Additionally, a slanting line surviving on the 
upper arm of the cross may also be part of this system 
(Fig. 58: B). 


Along the outside of the upper right quadrant of the 
circle and rising above the ship’s bow are three protuber- 
ances (Fig. 3:58: C): These are all that remain of the ship’s 
peplos/sail. The projections replicate the billowing folds 
of a brailed sail along its leading edge, a detail often pres- 
ent in Archaic representations of ships depicted under sail 
(Fig. 3.58: insert).^" Apparently Philostratus had this phe- 
nomenon in mind when he wrote the following: “More- 
over, I have been told the following facts concerning this 
Panathenaic festival. The robe of Athene that was hung on 
the ship was more charming than any painting, with folds 
that swelled before the breeze . . . ""* 

The ship moves on four pairs of wheels (Fig. 3.59). 
Two wheels appear below the bow, to the right of the 
roundel: Remnants of two other wheels survive on the 
lower edge of the roundel. The tops ofthe two wheels are 
in line with, or just slightly above, the level of the keel. 
There is no indication of a wagon or chassis, so it is not 
clear what type of system supported the vessel. The four 
wheels lack spokes. Unless they had been added in paint, 
now lost, this indicates that these are constructed of solid 
wood. 

The Panathanaic vessel' four sets of wheels indicate 
that the vessels weight must have been substantial and 
that it was dramatically larger and more massive than the 
Dionysian ship-cart, which appears to have been a rela- 
tively flimsy affair that required only two sets of spoked 
wheels or could even be carried by porters (Figs. 3.43-46, 
47: B, 49-50). I am aware of only one other case from 
Mediterranean antiquity for the four-axle configuration 
for transporting a ship on wheels represented on the Cal- 
endar Frieze: the Ptolemaic-period funerary ship of the 
Apis bull (Fig. 325) ^" 

Combining these clues allows us to define—in broad 
terms—the shape of the hull and rigging (Fig. 3.60). The 
galley that appears on the Calendar Frieze remains the 
only one for which no doubt exists regarding its Pana- 
thenaic identification. Thus, despite its poor preservation 
and obviously skewed proportions, this vessel becomes 
the "gold standard" against which all other potential Pana- 


thenaic ship representations must be measured. 


THE ERECHTHEION SHIP MODEL/LAMP.—A fourth-cen- 


tury-B.c. model of the Panathanaic ship may have been 


hiding in plain view for a century and a half, now in the 
form of the famous bronze ship model/lamp that was dis- 
covered during the nineteenth-century excavation of the 
Erechtheion (Figs. 3.61: A-B, 62: A). This identification 
was first proposed by K. S. Pittakis in 1862 and more re- 
cently has been endorsed by H.-G. Martin. 

The model’s excavator, C. Boetticher, originally iden- 
tified the model as an ex voto to Poseidon and, on the ba- 
sis of that perceived link, proposed that the Erechtheion 
housed a cult for that deity. Unfortunately for Boet- 
ticher's theory, subsequent conservation of the artifact re- 
vealed a dedicatory inscription to Athena in stippling on 
the hull’s port side, which reads IEPON THY AOHNAS, 
meaning “Sacred to Athena”: Based on paleography, the 
inscription dates to the fourth century B.c. (Fig. 3.61: A, 
62: A). D. Blackman believes that it is not possible to 
date the inscription so precisely and prefers a date from 
the late fifth to the early third centuries B.C. 

The circumstances of the model's discovery indicate 
that it represents an ex voto contributed to the Erech- 
theion and not an accidental artifact from an earlier era 
at the site. Thus, the model’s interment must postdate 
the completion of the Erechtheion in 406 B.c. This is curi- 
ous, for the Erechtheion model replicates a much earlier 
Archaic galley. J. S. Morrison and R. T. Williams note 
that the model, of course, could have been in someone’s 
possession for an extended period before having been 
donated to the temple, at which time it could have re- 
ceived its dedicatory inscription.** A simpler explana- 
tion to this conundrum may apply, however. The model 
could represent a contemporaneous fourth-century-B.c. 
version of the Panathenaic ship: In that case the model 
could have been manufactured contemporaneously with 
its dedication.” 

Might the Erechtheion ship model replicate a Pana- 
thenaic ship? The answer to this question must be based, 
first and foremost, on a comparison between the model 
and the Calendar Frieze’s Panathenaic ship. 

The Erechtheion model has a somewhat rockered keel 
as it rises gently in the stern. The bow has a remarkable 
waterline ram, broad when viewed in profile but chisel 
shaped in the vertical plane (Figs. 3.61: A-B, 62: A). The 
lamp sits above and behind the ram. In profile this could 
be mistaken, perhaps intentionally, for a proembolion. 
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Fig. 3.53: Much of the Calendar Frieze Panathenaic ship and its rig has been lost. Some areas (A), which include a ring around 
the roundel and the spaces between the arms of the cross and the inner edge of the roundel, were entirely carved away, 
and here nothing at all remains of the vessel. Additionally, the entire area of the cross and part of the roundel itself (B) has 
been smoothed, destroying any molded features that existed: Here deeply carved elements still survive. A deep horizontal 
crack (C) crosses the upper parts of the vessel and its rig. Finally, parts of the figure have a white covering, perhaps lichen or 
remains of plaster. Photo and design: S. Wachsmann. 


A fenced forecastle, bearing a concave screen stretched 
between the stempost and a pair of raised posts astern, 
nestles behind the lamp. Of course, in an actual ship the 
forecastle would have been situated forward, directly in 
the bow, but due to the location of the lamp, the model 
maker was forced to move it astern. The shape of the 
forecastle, however, appears regularly in the bows of rep- 
resentations of Archaic galleys.” No ophthalmoi are in 
evidence. 

Parallel engraved lines run the length of either side 
of the hull. Morrison is probably correct in interpreting 
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these as wales (Figs. 3.61: A, 62: A). A series of circles po- 
sitioned between these lines and the caprail presumably 
indicates oar ports. 

A rope motif tops the vessel's caprail (Figs 3.61: A-B, 
62: A). Morrison and Williams identify this as a hypozoma, 
which served to control the torsion in the hulls of Classi- 
cal galleys.^* L. Basch, however, notes that ropes placed in 
this manner could serve no functional role and reasonably 
proposes that these ropes were solely decorative.’ Alter- 
nately, this motif may represent a wooden caprail deco- 
rated in a rope motif. 
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Fig. 3.54: Detail of the bow section of the Calendar Frieze Panathenaic ship. 
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Fig. 3.55: The shape of the hull may be reconstructed based on a few surviving marks. 


A horizontal guardrail, supported forward on two 
stanchions, loops behind the sternpost railing in the poop. 
This feature also appears frequently on depictions of 
Archaic galleys (Fig. 3.63).^* 

The ship has three beams and a single throughbeam 
at the stern for attaching the quarter rudders (Fig. 3.62: 
A)“ Only the protruding ends of the throughbeam jut- 
ting out from the hull are depicted: The beam is missing 
inside the hull but must have existed in the prototype ves- 
sel. The sternpost recurves, ending over the stern in a pair 
of abstract bird heads, one above the other, with a single 
pair of eyes between them (Figs. 3.61: A, 62: A). Represen- 
tations of Archaic galleys contain numerous parallels to 
similar arrangements of bird heads in renditions varying 
from naturalistic to completely abstract." 

Finally, perhaps the most striking element of the 
Erechtheion model is one that is missing: the outrigger. 
Any ship worthy of dedication to Athena in the fourth 
century B.C. might reasonably be expected to have been 
a trireme or larger. Beginning with the trireme, a massive 
outrigger (parexeiresia) allowed for the seating of three 


banks of rowers in Greek Classical galleys: Today this is 
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best represented by the oarboxes on the contemporane- 
ous galley of the Nike of Samothrace, now in the Louvre 
(Fig. 3.64: arrows).”4° 

In comparing the Erechtheion model to the Calendar 
Frieze ship, we must be aware that the artisans who created 
the Calendar Frieze had limited horizontal space in which 
to portray each individual Athenian month. As a result of 
this, the Panathenaic ship is “horizontally challenged."* 
The ship's length has been curtailed disproportionately, 
and the depiction is much squatter than the original vessel 
it represents, almost as if the ship's midsection had been 
removed and then stem and stern were attached to each 
other. This becomes immediately clear when the Calen- 
dar Frieze Panathenaic ship is compared to the majority 
of other known representations of Archaic galleys. 

It follows, then, that in order to correctly overlay the 
profile of the Erechtheion model on the Calendar Frieze 
ship, the former must be similarly shrunk longitudinally 
(Fig. 3.65: A-B). Furthermore, consideration must be 
given to the displacement of the forecastle (Fig. 3.65: 
A: 3A-3B) as a result of the addition of the oil lamp (2) 
placed at the model's bow. When we include these two 


Fig. 3.56: A fragmentary sinuous, roughly vertical, line is visible (A) above the quarter rudder, which 
survives to the lower left of the roundel (B1) and on the roundel itself (B2). Above it, the hand of a 
figure, which some scholars identify as Pompe (C) is visible on the roundel. 
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Fig. 3.57: Slant view of the Calendar Frieze of the Panathenaic ship indicating the location of the surviving masthead frag- 
ment (circle). 
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Fig. 3.58: (A) A fragment of the molded masthead survives on and 
above the roundel. The remainder of the mast has been destroyed in 
the creation of the cross. (B) Remains of a line, perhaps related to the 
ship’s rig, across the upper arm of the cross. (C) Three protuberances 
survive outside of the roundel at the upper right. The protuberances 
on the Calendar Frieze ship presumably represent the billowing 
leading edge of its sail. This is a normal manner of depicting the 
brailed sail when set. A good example of this is the sail of the ship of 
Dionysos on a cup made by Exekias (inset lower right). Insert after 
Spathari 1995: 97 fig. 109 (image reversed here). 
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Fig. 3.59: The four wheels visible on the ship’s starboard side. 


considerations in the evaluation and overlay the resul- 
tant outline of the model over the relief, we find nearly a 
perfect fit. The results are most dramatic at the stern. We 
can size the stern section and position it over the frieze by 
placing the quarter rudder’s reconstructed loom against 
the throughbeam (5) and by aligning the model's keel 
line with a surviving mark of it at the bottom left of the 
cross's lower arm (4). When we so align the two images, 
the birds' beaks surmounting the stern ofthe Erechtheion 
model align with the sinuous line carved into the lower 
left extremity of the cross's left arm on the Calendar Frieze 
(Figs. 3.56: A, 65: A: 6). Archaic period bird-head stern- 
post decorations regularly ended in a sinuous curve that 
represented, at times if only in the abstract, the head, eye, 
and beak of a waterbird (Fig. 3.63). This is perhaps the 
most remarkable ofthe correspondences between the two 
representations. Given the chronological period separat- 
ing the two ship figures and the different mediums in 
which they appear, the similarity between them is truly 
remarkable. 

As we have seen, both vessels carry a blunt, chisel- 
shaped ram (Fig. 3.65: A: 1). On neither ship do we see 
either the boar-head-shaped ram typical of the Archaic 
period or the quintessential three-level ram of war galleys 
of the fifth century and later.*? 

Two important differences exist between the images, 


however, and these require explanation: 


* The proembolion, so prominent on the Calendar 
Frieze, is entirely missing on the Erechtheion 
model. One can suggest two possible explana- 
tions for this seeming disparity. Perhaps the 
model's lamp was intended to do double duty 
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by also standing in for the proembolion, for, as 


already noted, when seen in profile, the lamp 
has a somewhat similar shape (Fig. 3.65: A: 2). 
A second possibility, and the more likely one in 
my opinion, is that the Panathenaic ship would 
have been repeatedly repaired and/or replaced 
through the ages as, for example, in the case of 
the ship built by Herodes Atticus and the refur- 
bishing ofthe timbers of the Athenian sacred 
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ship of Theseus: 


The ship on which Theseus sailed with the 
youths and returned in safety, the thirty-oared 
galley, was preserved by the Athenians down 

to the time of Demetrius Phalereus. They took 
away the old timbers from time to time, and 

put new and sound ones in their places, so that 
the vessel became a standing illustration for the 
philosophers in the mooted question of growth, 
some declaring that it remained the same, others 


that it was not the same vessel. 


This phenomenon of the replacement, in part 
or in whole, of a venerated vessel finds an inter- 
esting parallel in pharaonic Egypt, where the 
Amunuserhet, the cult ship ofthe god Amun, 
which transported the deity's cult statue on the 
Nile, was built anew at great expense whenever 
deemed necessary.” The most famous of these 
was the iteration commissioned by the high 
priest of Amun Herihor, who sent Wenaumun 
to Byblos for the cedar timbers with which to 
build it 


Fig. 3.60: Surviving fragments of lines permit, in broad 
lines, the reconstruction of the Calendar Frieze Panathenaic 
ship’s hull. Due to a lack of horizontal space, its creator(s) 
eliminated the amidships section of the hull and basically 
attached the bow to the stern. Photo and reconstruction: S. 


Wachsmann. 
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Fig. 3.61: (A) The Erechtheion model, starboard side. (B) Top view. From Basch 1987: 229 fig. 477. Courtesy Hellenic Institute 
for the Preservation of Nautical Tradition. 
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Thus, the Erechtheion model and the Calendar 
Frieze ship may—and probably do—represent 
different iterations of the Panathenaic ship, sepa- 
rated by centuries, with the Erechtheion model 
representing the older of the two. The proem- 
bolion was not a common element on Archaic 
ships. It appears to have been introduced in the 
fifth century B.C. as a strengthening measure 

on galleys when ramming warfare became the 
norm; therefore, a proembolion may conceivably 
have been incorporated into a later iteration of 
the Panathenaic ship. 


The second apparent difference is that early 


depictions of the Erechtheion model show it 


Fig. 3.62: (A) The Erechtheion model, line drawing, port side and plan view. (B) Waterline plan view. Note that the model is 
beamiest aft of amidships (NTS). From and after Gottlicher 1978: Taf. 27 no. 362. 


with a stump amidships that survived to about 
the height of the caprail (Fig. 3.66) °* Subse- 
quently, this element has been lost, and only 

a slight indication of it survives (Fig. 3.62: A). 
Morrison and Williams identify this feature as 

a tabernacle (histopede) for a mast.* A mast 
stepped amidships would be at variance with the 
manner in which it is depicted on the Calendar 
Frieze Panathenaic ship. I suspect, however, that 
the stalk served to hang the lamp at its center of 
gravity and has nothing at all to do with a mast. 
If correct, we witness here again, as in the case 
of the Erechtheion model’s lamp, a situation in 
which the needs of the model superseded accu- 
racy with regard to the prototype ship. 
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Fig. 3.63: Horizontal guardrail and bird-head decoration at the stern of an Archaic galley, ca. 530-510 B.c. After Spathari 1995: 
87 fig. 95. Drawing: M. Kofahl. 


Thus, the evidence supporting the hypothesis that 
the Erechtheion model copies a contemporaneous Pan- 
athanaic ship may be summarized as follows: 


e The model comes from the Erechtheion and is 
dedicated to Athena. Simply put, the likeness of 
which vessel would be more appropriate to dedi- 
cate to Athena than that of her Panathenaic ship? 

e While the model replicates an Archaic galley, 
the dedicatory inscription dates to the fourth 
century B.c. The simplest explanation of this 
paradox is that the donor commissioned a lamp 
in the form of the contemporaneous Panatha- 
naic ship, had the model engraved with a dedica- 
tory inscription, and then gave it to the Erech- 
theion, all during the fourth century B.c. 

e The Erechtheion model agrees remarkably 
well with the Panathenaic ship portrayed on the 


Calendar Frieze. 
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THE KERAMEIKOS SHIP MODEL.—H. G. Martin pro- 
poses that a ship model made primarily of Pentelic marble 
found at the Kerameikos may represent a Panathanaic 
ship.’” The find location is of interest for, as noted earlier, 
the Panathenaic procession began at the Kerameikos. 

Unfortunately, the two most diagnostic areas of any 
ship model—the stem and the stern—have been lost. For 
convenience, then, in the following discussion I call the 
model’s two ends “Extremity X" and “Extremity Y" (Fig. 
3.67). 

The model is now in three parts, and, although the 
bow and stern are missing, it can be identified as a galley 
based both on the oarports along the sides ofthe hull and 
its long and narrow proportions. The vessel has two rows 
of oarports in which every third hole is larger than the 
neighboring holes and has bronze fragments in it, presum- 
ably all that remain of the original metal oars.** The lower 
row exists only on Extremity X (Fig. 3.67: A-B). The up- 


per row appears at both extremities but not in the center 


Fig. 3.64: The fourth-century B.c. galley on which the Nike 
of Samothrace stands demonstrates the appearance of the 
outrigger (parexeiresia) (arrows), a detail missing on all the 
potential representations of Panathenaic ships discussed 
here. Louvre. 


of the hull, a consideration that leads Martin to conclude 
that this area had originally been covered by part of a now- 
lost chassis support system that extended up the sides of 
the model.” 

Martin identifies Extremity X as the ship’s bow based 
on the one-word inscription MINOKIA, which appears 
on either side of it: He considers this to be the prototype 
ship's name (Fig. 3.67: A-B).*® The inscription’s paleogra- 
phy dates it to the fourth century B.C. or later. The name 
MINOKIA seems a strange one for a Panathenaic ship, 
but none of the names of these vessels have come down 
to us, and replacement ships may have received individ- 
ual names to differentiate them from their predecessors.*” 
J. M. Hurwit and H. Williams have independently sug- 
gested to me that the vessel’s name may hint that the Kera- 
meikos ship model replicates the sacred ship of Theseus.^ 
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While admitting that the Kerameikos model might 
have been a grave gift or a dedication, Martin concludes 
that it probably represents a Panathanaic ship primarily 
on the basis of two considerations: (a) the evidence of its 
having been mounted on a carriage and (b) a hole in the 
upper surface at Extremity X (Fig. 3.67: C arrows). 

Martin identifies the hole as the vessel's maststep.*** 
However, the direction of the bore of the hole would 
cause any mast placed in it to slant toward Extremity Y”* 
In other words, according to Martin's reconstruction, 
the mast was stepped in the bow and raked toward the 
stern—the exact opposite of the manner in which it ap- 
pears to be depicted in the Calendar Frieze (Fig. 3.60).'5* 
There are at least four possible explanations for this seem- 


ing discrepancy: 


e My proposed reconstruction of the mast on the 
Calendar Frieze Panathenaic ship is incorrect. 

e The Kerameikos model does not represent a 
Panathanaic ship. 

e The various iterations of the Panathanaic ship 
handled the mast in divergent fashions, and the 
Calendar Frieze and the Kerameikos models 
represent two different Panathanaic ships. 

e Martin has reversed the model’s bow and the 
stern, and Extremity Y is actually the bow. This 
scenario is supported by several considerations: 
The Kerameikos model would parallel the evi- 
dence from the Calendar Frieze; The broadest 
part of the Kerameikos model is near Extrem- 
ity X (Fig. 3.67: C-D): on the Erechtheion 
model, as Basch notes, the widest part of the 
hull is at the stern (Fig. 3.62: B).* The appear- 
ance of the inscriptions on Extremity X might 
seem at first to argue against this interpreta- 
tion, but naming devices can be situated at 
both the bow and the stern: The latter was 
the location of the stylis, a ship identification 
device that appears in the Classical period.” 

I prefer this solution for the reasons stated. 
While the Kerameikos ship model may rep- 
resent the Panathenaic ship, the evidence is 
somewhat more equivocal than in the case of 
the Erechtheion ship/lamp model.*” 
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B 


Fig. 3.65: When profiles of the stem and stern of the Erechtheion model are overlaid on the Calendar Frieze Panathenaic 
ship, the similarities are striking. Photo and design A: S. Wachsmann. Line drawings A and B after Gottlicher 1978: Taf. 27 no. 
362. 
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Fig. 3.66: Early line drawing and photos of the port side of the Erechtheion model, showing the stump amidships. From 
Pittakis 1862: 91-92; de Ridder 1896: 140 fig. 95 (425); Moll 1929: no. B VII: 1. 
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Fig. 3.67: Marble ship model from the Kerameikos, Athens (A-B) side views. (C) top view. (D) bottom view. Date: fourth- 
century B.c. or later. After Martin 1999: 138 Abbs. 1-3, 139 Abbs. 4-7, 141 Abb. 8. 
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SHIP ON A MARBLE RELIEF FRAGMENT FROM THE CITY 
ELEusINIon.—Alkistis Spetsieri-Choremi identifies part 
of a ship’s stern that appears on a Pentelic marble relief 
fragment from the region of the City Eleusinion as a rep- 
resentation of a Panathenaic ship (Fig. 3.68)."? Two reg- 
isters are visible on the fragment (Fig. 3.69). The upper 
register contains part of the midship section and stern of 
a galley. The lower register contains the effaced heads of 
several figures carrying objects in a procession. 

The whole scene is badly abraded, making any inter- 
pretation difficult. The most prominent detail on the ship 
is a broad and flat horizontal feature running its entire sur- 
viving length. I take this to represent a wale. As with the 
representations discussed earlier, no outrigger is visible. 

The upper-right part of the hull has been chipped off. 
Beneath the ship is a narrow, rectangular carved depres- 
sion, which may represent the space beneath the hull be- 
tween two badly worn items, which Spetsieri-Choremi in- 
terprets conditionally as the wheels (Fig. 3.68: arrows)."' 
These objects are, however, too small—when compared 
to the wheels on the Calendar Frieze ship—to represent 
wheels. I take them for chocks or, more probably, the ends 
of logs on which the hull rests."* To the left of these are 
two long, narrow objects that slant upward from the reg- 
ister's baseline at a 60-degree angle from the horizontal 
and culminate at the ship's keel line. These items probably 
represent struts supporting the ship. Thus, the limited evi- 
dence available suggests that, if this vessel represents the 
Panathanaic ship, which seems likely, then it appears here 
in a state of storage, dismounted from its wheeled trans- 
port system. The City Eleusinion seems to have been the 
customary way station during the Panathanaia for the ship 
while the pageant continued up to the Acropolis.’ Thus, 
the Eleusinion ship relief raises the question of whether 
the actual ship might have been quartered there on occa- 
sion. Against this view, one notes the extremely fragmen- 
tary nature of this relief and the consideration that Athens 
had many sacred ships and that at least some of these may 
have had Archaic attributes."* 

The person on the right of the lower register holds 
a long, narrow object, the left end of which rises at a 
slight angle (Fig. 3.70). Its right extremity is missing in 
the break. Spetsieri-Choremi interprets this as a basket 
held in a procession, and this is certainly possible, but 
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H. Tzalas proposes that this may represent a model 
ship.’ As we have already seen, model ships often play a 
role in cults that use ships in their festivities (Figs. 2.10, 
12, 3.35-36). 75 

Thus, one reaches the following conclusions about 
the iconographic evidence for the Panathenaic ship: 


e Beyond a reasonable doubt the Erechtheion 
ship/lamp model joins the Calendar Frieze ship 
relief as a bona fide representation of a Panathe- 
naic ship. 

e ‘The attributes of the Kerameikos ship model 
are consistent with information available on 
the Panathenaic ship from the Calendar Frieze. 
Given the name MINOKIA engraved on the 
Kerameikos ship model, however, one cannot 
rule out Hurwit and Williams’s suggestion that 
the name may hint that the model instead repre- 
sents the sacred ship of Theseus. 

e ‘The ship on a marble relief fragment from the 
City Eleusinion may be interpreted as represent- 
ing a Panathenaic ship on stocks, but again one 
should keep in mind the incomplete nature of 
this representation, as well as the possibility 
that it may represent another of the many sacred 
ships of ancient Athens. 

e The fact that the Panathenaic ship appears as a 
clearly Archaic galley seems to support a sixth- 
century-B.c. date for the introduction of the 
ship into the Panathenaic festival. However, as 
opposed to the ship-cart of Dionysos, which 
appears in artwork from that century, we have 
no specific references in art or in text that early 
for the Panathenaic ship. In theory, the ship 
could have been introduced later but have been 
built to represent an older form of the ship to 
add gravitas at its introduction. Consider, for 
example, the ship sent to Delos by Athens each 
year, said to be the original one used by The- 
seus.’”” Note, however, that this ship remained 
a triakonter, a thirty-oared ship, which, in the 
Classical period, was apparently the Athenians’ 
closest approximation to an “ancient” ship from 
the time of Theseus.” 


Fig. 3.68: Fragment of a relief portraying a ship’s stern. Region of the City Eleusinion. From Spetsieri-Choremi 2000: 2 fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3.70: Detail of a celebrant holding an object in the Athenian Eleusinion relief fragment. From Spetsieri- 
Choremi 2000: 2 fig. 1. 
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e Deborah N. Carlson, in a detailed study of mar- 
ble ophthalmoi, has offered several explanations 
as to why three fragmentary ship’s eyes were 
found at the Athenian Agora."? One possibility, 
which Carlson considers remote, is that these 
objects may have been attached to Panathenaic 
ships. Ophthalmoi do not appear either on the 
Calendar Frieze ship or on the Erechtheion 
model. Moreover, while an ophthalmos may 
have been painted on the former, the latter 
argues against this conclusion, suggesting that 
the Panathenaic ship did not bear ophthalmoi; 
this makes it decidedly unlikely that decorating 
this vessel was the original purpose of any of the 
Agora ophthalmos fragments. Another possible 
explanation for their find location is that they 
derive from Dionysian ship-carts, as an ophthal- 
mos appears on one black-figure Attic represen- 
tation of this type of cult vessel (Fig. 3.45). This 
is also unlikely in my view, however, due to the 
inherent flimsiness of the Dionysian wheeled 
vessels. I suspect that such ophthalmoi would 
have been applied to them in paint only. 


The ship of Isis (Ploiaphesia, Navigium Isidis) —Through- 
out antiquity, sailing on the Mediterranean remained pri- 
marily a seasonal activity limited to the summer months 
between March and November, when northwesterlies 
predominate. Although ships sailed in the off-season, 
such activity remained at a minimum.” 

Recognition of the sailing season and its initiation in 
the spring appear to have existed by the Bronze Age, if not 
earlier. Linear B tablet Tn 316 from Pylos begins with the 
month name po-ro-wi-to-jo, which, as L. R. Palmer notes, 
indicates a cultic awareness of the start of the sailing sea- 
son: He proposes that the month was named Plowistos— 
meaning the "sailing month." 

Also known by its Latin name, Navigium Isidis, the 
Ploiaphesia festival celebrated this opening of the sail- 
ing season. The festival took place in many Mediterra- 
nean locations on March $5.5 The earliest reference to 
the Ploiaphesia, from Eretria in Euboea, dates to the first 
century B.C., and it continued as late as the mid-sixth 


century A.D.^? 


It is hardly surprising that Isis would be the goddess 
chosen in antiquity to secure the sailing season as she 
receives credit for the creation of navigation and the in- 
vention of the sail.” The goddess in her nautical aspect is 
known as Isis Euploia or Isis Pharia but most often as Isis 
Pelagia. She is represented in various nautical themes 
but mainly as a goddess standing on a ships bow while 
using her hands to spread her veil like a sail? 

The Ploiaphesia/Navigium Isidis ceremony included 
a cultic parade that culminated in the launching of a fully 
provisioned ship, usually considered a specially built ship, 
or alarge model ofa ship—without a crew. Apuleius, writ- 
ing ca. A.D. 170, gives a remarkably vivid account of this 
festival as it was practiced at Cenchreae, near Corinth." 
Heis probably writing about a festival in which he himself 
had participated.?' Apuleius describes the vessel of Isis 


and the ceremonies related to it in detail: 


In the meantime, amid the clamour of vows made in 
festive spirit, we gradually passed onwards and now, 
approaching the sea-shore, we reached the very spot 
where my double the ass had lain the day before. 
When the images ofthe gods had been duly set down 
there, from reverent lips the chief priest first uttered 
the most exalted prayers over a ship that had been 
built with exquisite skill and decorated round about 
with wonderful Egyptian paintings. With a bright 
torch, with an egg and with sulphur he purified the 
ship so well that it was purity itself. Then he publicly 
named it and dedicated it to the goddess. The gleam- 
ing sail of this auspicious barque bore golden letters 
woven into its texture; these signified the inaugural 
prayer for fortunate sailing in the new year's com- 
merce. A rounded pine rose as its mast, lofty in its 
radiance and with a finely resplendent top. The stern 
had a curving beak and shone with a covering of gold 
leaf. In short the whole ship was aglow with the pol- 
ish of smooth citrus-wood. Thereupon all the people, 
both the devotees and the unattached alike, vied in 
loading the ship with baskets heaped with spices and 
similar offerings and they poured on the waves liba- 
tions of meal mixed with milk, until the ship, laden 
full with generous gifts and votive tokens of good 


omen, was freed from its anchor cables and launched 
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to sea with a favourable breeze that blew especially 
for it. When by reason of its movement it had faded 
from our sight, the bearers of the images took up 
again their respective loads and with a will made their 
way back to the temple, observing the same dignified 
order of procession. 


Apuleius makes no reference to the ship of Isis being 
transported overland. Apparently, at least at Cenchreae, 
the parade met the ship at the harbor. The Navigium Isidis 
appears on a fragmentary Roman fresco found near Ostia 
that dates to the reign of Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211) 
and is thought to have derived from a calendar; it is now 
in the Vatican Museum (Fig. 3.71)” The fragment shows 
the ship of Isis launched in the water while two porters 
return with the cart used to carry the ship (or ship model) 
down to the water. 

A delightful, albeit broken, relief depicting the Na- 
vigium Isidis is now exhibited in the Palazzo Altemps in 
Rome (Fig. 3.72: A).?* It is said to have come from a tomb 
near the Via Appia at Ariccia in the vicinity of Rome and 
to date to ca. A.D. 100 In the relief a procession, includ- 


ing exuberant female dancers, passes before a reviewing 


stand (Fig. 3.72: B). In the uppermost register a seated 
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figure presumably representing Isis sits next to a series of 
baboons, the god Bes, and the Apis bull. Beneath the pro- 
cession appear a row of ibises and a crab, the latter perhaps 
representing Neptune. Unfortunately, no ship is visible in 
the scene although one may have existed originally on the 
missing part at left. The excitement visible in the scene 
supplies a visual aid to better understanding Apuleius's 
description ofthe festival. 

D. Levi identifies a scene depicting this festival on 
a mosaic from the House of the Mysteries of Isis at An- 
tioch.** The mosaic is largely destroyed, but it includes a 
scene of two ships, positioned stern to stern, in a bay.*? 
The surviving scene presents no evidence of a wheeled 
conveyance.” Some vota publica coins from Rome show 
the image of Isis in her carriage (thensa), but without a 
ship.” 

This festival played an important part in the pagans’ 
efforts to continue their way of life despite the vigor- 
ous opposition of the ascendant Christian church, par- 
ticularly in Rome at the end of the fourth century.” The 
pagans may not have been entirely unsuccessful, however. 
Although the English word “carnival” is commonly be- 
lieved to derive from the Latin for “flesh” (carnem) and 
“to put away” (levare), referring to the advent of Lent, its 
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Fig. 3.71: The ship of Isis used in the Navigium Isidis. From a wall painting now in the Vatican Museum. Courtesy Vatican 


Museum. 
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Fig. 3.72: (A) Navigium Isidis 
scene. From a relief in the Pala- 
zzo Altemps, Rome. (B) Detail of 
the female dancers. 
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meaning has also been derived from the Latin terms car- 
rus and navalis, meaning “ship-cart,” referring to the ship 
of Isis used in the Navigium Isidis.” A number of Isaic 
elements were absorbed into the church, and A. Evans 
notes that modern coastal Greek sites named after the 
Christian saint Hagia Pelagia only vaguely hide the name 


of Isis Pelagia.” 
CvPRUS 


The bow section of an Archaic-period terracotta ship 
model from Cypriot Salamis has a surviving hole in- 
tended for an axle (Fig. 3.73)? The bow of the ship is 
stylized with a ram positioned well above the keel/stem- 
post juncture. A molded horizontal strip at the height of 
the ram presumably represents wales used to strengthen 
the prototype galley when ramming.^? Remains of a 
round shield attached to the starboard side of the fore- 
castle indicate that the prototype ship was Phoenician.** 
The excavations at Salamis also revealed numerous ter- 
racotta model wheels, but none can be linked to the ship 


model.?5 


MESOPOTAMIA 


A terracotta ship model on four wheels dating to the Neo- 
Babylonian (612-539 B.C.) period was found at Uruk.** It 
contained a model quadruped and a boxlike object identi- 
fied as a model censor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Military and commercial vessels carried overland.—Ships 
were also moved overland for noncultic purposes such 
as trade and war." In some cases the ships were stripped 
down and carried in pieces, while in other cases entire 
ships were loaded on wagons or moved across land on 
rollers. At Mirgissa in Sudan, J. Vercoutter uncovered 
remains of a slipway used by the Egyptians to transport 
ships around the Second Cataract. To facilitate this, 
the Egyptians poured Nile mud over the sand and added 
wooden crossties. 

The Egyptian Red Sea coast is a dry treeless area lack- 
ing any evidence of sustained settlement. P. E. Newberry 
first suggested that the ships used on Hatshepsut's expedi- 
tion to Punt were built on the Nile, disassembled to be 
carried across the Eastern Desert in pieces, and then re- 
assembled on the shores of the Red Sea.*? The XIth Dy- 
nasty official Henu records the building of such a ship for 


the Punt run:?? 


Fig. 3.73: Bow section of an Archaic ship model from Salamis with holes for an axle. From Monloup 1984: 159 no. 601. 
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[My lord, life, prosperity], health! sent me to dispatch 
a ship to Punt to bring for him fresh myrrh from the 
sheiks over the Red Land, by reason of the fear of him 
in the highlands. Then I went forth from Koptos upon 
the road, which his majesty commanded me . . . 
I went forth with an army of 3,000 men ... Then I 


Ayn Soukhna have revealed caves containing ship tim- 
bers, ropes, and anchors of such seagoing vessels.” 

Egyptian transport of ships was not limited to the 
Red Sea, however. During his eighth campaign, Thut- 
mose III had entire boats carried overland on wagons in 
order to permit his army to cross the Euphrates: 


reached the (Red) Sea; then I made this ship, and I 
dispatched it with everything, which I had made for 


it a great oblation of cattle, bulls, and ibexes. 


Another stele raised at Wadi Gawasis on the Red Sea by 
Antefoker, who served under Sesostris I, records that 
ships departing from there had been built at Koptos on 
the Nile?" Recent excavations at Mersa Gawasis and at 


When my majesty crossed over to the marshes of 
Asia, I had many ships of cedar built on the moun- 
tains of God's Land near the Lady of Byblos. They 
were placed on chariots with cattle drawing (them). 
They journeyed in [front of] my majesty, in order to 
cross that great river which lies between this foreign 
country and Naharin. 


Fig. 3.74: One of two functional ships placed on carts and used to carry military equipment. The four-wheeled carts are 
pulled by yokes of oxen. Column of Marcus Aurelius, Piazza Colona, Rome. From Caprino et al. 1955: Tav R. 
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Fig. 3.75: (A) The Diolkos at the Corinthian end of the track. View to west. (B) Portions of the Diolkos 
in the process of collapse as a result of damage caused primarily by the bow waves of passing 
ships. View to east. 
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The transport of ships overland, under remarkable cir- 
cumstances, has continued throughout history?* Semira- 
mus brought together shipwrights from a variety of lands, 
including Phoenicia, Syria, and Cyprus, and ordered 
them to construct vessels that could be taken apart so that 
they could be transported anywhere she wished. To cross 
the Euphrates, Alexander the Great used vessels carried in 
sections overland from the Mediterranean. 

Of course, one way of moving ships over land is to 
remove the land, that is, dig a transportation canal. This, 
too, was done in antiquity. The best known of these canals 
are the “Canal of the Pharaohs,” which connected the Nile 
via Wadi Tumilat to the Red Sea, and Xerxes’ canal, which 
cut across the isthmus of the Athos Peninsula in the years 
prior to his failed 480 B.C. invasion of Greece.” 

While literary references to the transport of ships 
overland in times of war abound, such motifs are rare in 
the iconographic record. Two boats appear on the col- 
umn of Marcus Aurelius in the Piazza Colona in Rome, 
depicted on four-wheeled carts pulled by yokes of oxen 
(Fig. 3.74))."5 Boats of this type, identified by P. Romaneli 
as scaphae, had two main purposes." On the column they 
are shown either used as river transports or as pontoons 
to support floating bridges assembled over rivers. The 
boats were placed parallel to each other and covered with 
a superstructure of beams to construct the bridges? Ar- 
mor and weapons are shown above the boats, indicating 
that, once loaded on the carts, they did double duty as 
storage facilities for transporting equipment. These boats 
and the equipment they held required yokes of oxen to 
pull them and had wheels constructed of solid disks of 
wood. Armor and weapons were also transported on two- 
or four-wheeled wagons with six-spoked wheels pulled 
by donkeys and in two-wheeled carts with solid-wood 
wheels pulled by oxen. Supply wagons that carried other 
materials are shown with eight-spoked wheels and drawn 
by mules. 

The Romans also transported watercraft as part of 
the pageantry of imperial triumphs. In The Jewish War, 
Josephus Flavius records the triumphal parade for Ves- 
pasian and his son Titus, with which Rome honored 
them following their destruction of Judea and the fall of 


Jerusalem.” Numerous ships took part in the parade: 
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Presumably these were transported on wagons, although 
Josephus does not supply details.» 

Josephus does not explain the significance of the 
ships vis-à-vis the triumph, but they presumably com- 
memorated the battle of Migdal (a.D. 67).** Titus minted 
a sesterius as part of the Judea Capta series, in which he 
stands with his right foot on the bow of a ship, perhaps 
commemorating the same event.” Josephus mentions 
only two other minor episodes related to ships in his de- 
scription of the First Revolt. At Jaffa, a Jewish fleet har- 
bored there had been molesting Roman shipping: It was 
destroyed in a storm when it put out to sea to avoid the 
Romans. During clean-up operations near the Dead Sea 
the Romans captured a number of Jews who had taken 
refuge on the water." 

Fifteen hundred years after Alexander, the disrepu- 
table Crusader Reynald of Chátillion launched vessels on 
the Red Sea that he had moved across the Arava after test- 
ing them on the Dead Sea." The Venetians transported 
a flotilla of war galleys overland to Lake Garda in 1439, 
crossing mountains nearly four hundred meters high in 


order to relieve the blockade on Brescia.3* 


The Diolkos.— Ihe narrow Isthmus of Corinth separates 
the Gulf of Corinth from the Saronic Gulf. Today ships 
pass from one body of water to the other through the Co- 
rinthian Canal. Although ancient in conception—con- 
struction was first started under Nero—the canal was not 
completed until 1893." 

A stone-paved cart road known as the Diolkos ex- 
isted in antiquity to transport cargoes, and at times ships 
as well, between the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs (Fig. 
3.75: A)? This route wound its way for some eight ki- 
lometers across the isthmus, taking advantage of the 
topography. The inception of the Diolkos is unknown: 
Thucydides ascribes to it a venerable age. B. R. Mac- 
Donald proposes a sixth century B.C. inauguration date 
and links its creation to the beginning of the use of mar- 
ble for statuary and temples.** The road appears to have 
gone out of use in the twelfth century A.D. W. Werner 
notes that ancient authors repeatedly describe the use of 
the Diolkos, or at least its general vicinity, for the trans- 


port of warships, but merchantmen, other than those of 
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super size, would probably have been transported over 
the Diolkos, also.?* MacDonald, however, considers the 
track’s primary purpose to be the transporting of cargoes 
rather than merchant ships. It seems likely that any 
ships carried along this route used some form of wheeled 


conveyance.*° 
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Much of the Diolkos disappeared as a result of the 
construction of the Corinthian Canal in its various itera- 
tions. The continued destruction of this unique ancient, 
historically significant monument as a result of insuffi- 


cient conservation efforts is to be sincerely lamented (Fig. 


3.75: B). 


4 


The plaque, or pavois, found with the Gurob ship model 
indicates that it had cultic significance. Thus, while we 
know virtually nothing about the model’s owner, we may 
assume beyond a reasonable doubt that the model reflects 
aspects of that persons religious beliefs. Clearly, these be- 
liefs were foreign to Egypt, although the pavois does indi- 
cate a degree of syncretism with Egyptian norms. 

To what ethnic/cultural group did the model’s owner 
belong? This chapter examines the evidence for aliens res- 
ident at Gurob with the aim of identifying the most likely 
foreign candidate for the model’s owner. From the outset 
it should be clear that the best answer that we can expect to 
give to this question can be little more than an educated guess. 
In attempting to determine the identity of foreigners in 
Egypt we have three categories of information—archaeo- 
logical, iconographical, and textual: 


Archaeological evidence.—This includes foreign artifacts, 
or evidence of foreign customs, uncovered at the site. Ar- 
chaeology, in general, is a poor tool for determining the 
presence of individuals or enclaves in a foreign setting. 
The classical problems with the archaeological approach 


are admirably expressed in the twentieth-century B.c. 


a Foreigners at Gurob 


Assyrian trading station uncovered at Karum Kanesh, in 
the lower city at Kültepe, where, but for the cuneiform 
archives found in them, the layout and material culture 
of the Assyrian merchants' residences were indistinguish- 
able from those of the surrounding indigenous houses.” 

With archaeological data, the question arises as to 
which artifacts indicate the presence of foreigners at any 
site as opposed to simply representing imports that ar- 
rived at the site through various forms of trade and ex- 
change. The presence of foreign pottery by itself at a site 
is insufficient to posit foreigners there. On the other hand, 
nonindigenous phenomena and cultural artifacts for spe- 
cific purposes lacking local equivalents can reasonably be 
assumed to indicate a foreign presence? 

Foreigners arriving in Egypt tended to acculturation; 
thus, over time their material culture melded with the lo- 
cal milieu. Rachael T. Sparks’s comments on the problem 
of identifying Syro-Canaanites in Egypt should hold true 


for other nonindigenous cultures, also:* 


A gap may also exist between the Egyptian ideal of 
how a Canaanite should appear, and the reality ofhow 
individuals presented themselves. Ethnicity should 


be viewed as a flexible concept, very much in the eye 
of the beholder, rather than a static fixed principle of 
identity. It is something that probably changed over 
time. As resident Canaanites began to assimilate 
with Egyptian culture, it seems likely that many of 
the foreign aspects of dress and hairstyle would have 
disappeared, and it may become increasingly difficult 
to isolate their descendents in Egypt through their 
material culture. Thus while their "foreign" identity 
might be preserved in aspects of language, such as 
peoples names, or the epithets applied to them by 
Egyptians, the visual correlate of this and our ability 
to detect it archaeologically may become lost. 


Iconographic evidence.—Egypt, more than any other 
Bronze Age land, abounds in iconographic evidence of 
foreigners visiting, living peacefully, or invading. One can 
only wish for "ideal" iconographic evidential situations 
indicative of foreigners in Gurob, as in the example of a 
stele from Tell el Amarna, belonging to a Semite named 
Trr, who appears in Syro-Canaanite dress (Fig. 4.1).5 His 
wife also has a Semitic name but was apparently an an- 
cient fashionista, as she appears in Egyptian garb. 

During the XVIIIth Dynasty in particular, scenes of 
foreigners became a popular motif in the tombs of nobles, 
perhaps encouraged by the emphasis Hatshepsut placed 
on her international pursuits.^ The Aegeans depicted in 
some of these tombs and defined as coming from "Kef- 
tiu" orthe "Isles in the Midst ofthe Sea" represent Minoan 
visitors who arrived during the reigns of Hatshepsut and 
Thutmose III? The latest Theban Tombs scene in which 
actual Minoans appear is that of Rechmire (TT 100), 
which includes a scene of Amenhotep IT's inauguration. 
This is significant as it is synchronous with the end of the 
Late Minoan IB period.’ In later scenes the terms "Keftiu" 
and the "Isles in the Midst of the Sea" are used loosely to 
define patently hybrid characters or non-Aegeans: Char- 
acteristics inherent in Egyptian art can confuse or hide 
the reality behind these images.” 

In recent years, excavations at Tell el Da‘ba have revealed 
fragments of frescoes from early XVIIIth Dynasty deposits 
depicting Minoan motifs, including bull-jumping scenes, 
which indicate that Minoans resided at that site." Following 
this and until the advent of the Sea Peoples in Ramesside art, 
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the appearance of “northerners” in Egyptian art is limited to 
the Mycenaean warriors on a papyrus from Amarna." 


Textual evidence.— This includes any written documen- 
tation that defines the foreign ethnic, cultural, or geo- 
graphical origins of individuals or groups at Gurob and its 
surrounding region. Documents referring to persons or 
groups with non-Egyptian names are particularly signifi- 
cant, although one indication of the rapid acculturation 
of foreigners into local society is evident in the trend for 
foreigners to adopt Egyptian names and burial customs." 

The term "ethnicity" in itself requires definition in 
this context. Perhaps the best determiner of ethnicity is 
a combination of cultural kinship, language, and religious 
beliefs. 5 For this discussion, the single most important in- 
dicator of an ethnic group is the common name by which 
they are known to all, their ethnonym. 

The various Sea People groups clearly were not eth- 
nically monolithic by the time they reached the eastern 
Mediterranean. During the process of the Sea Peoples' 
migrations, the groups composing the various coalitions 
were permeable, readily absorbing nonmembers into their 
ranks. A number of texts refer to Sea Peoples’ raids for the 
specific purpose of acquiring captives. In RS 34.129, the 
Hittite king requires that Ibnadusu, a man from Ugarit 
who had escaped from a Sekel raiding party, be sent to 
him for debriefing regarding the foreign invaders “who 
live on their ships?" The Ahhiyawa of the Hittite archives, 
generally identified as Achaeans, also appear as slavers."® 

Some of these indigenous folk captured by the ma- 
rauding Sea Peoples defected to them en masse. For ex- 
ample, in EA 38 the king of Alashia writes the following, 
presumably in response to an accusation by the pharaoh 
that his countrymen had attacked Egypt: 


Why, my brother, do you say such a thing to me, “Does 
my brother not know this?” As far as I am concerned, 
I have done nothing of the sort. Indeed, men of Lukki, 
year by year, seize villages in my own country. 

My brother, you say to me, “Men from your 
country were with them.’ My brother, I myself do 
not know that they were with them. If men from my 
country were (with them), send (them back) and I 
will act as I see fit. 


? X SA 


R^ 5 - 
apart toe a Ae 


Fig. 4.1: Scene on the Stele of Trr, a Semitic soldier, and his wife from Amarna. Akhenaten. From Spiegel- 
berg and Erman 1898: fig. XVII. 


You yourself do not know men from my country. 
They would not do such a thing. But if men from my 
country did do this, then you yourself do as you see fit. 


A message from the final days of Ugarit, addressed to the 
king of that city from the chief prefect of Alashia, suggests 
a similar situation: “As for the matter concerning those en- 
emies: (it was) the people from your country (and) your 
own ships (who) did this! And (it was) the people from 
your country (who) committed these transgression(s).””° 

The Sea Peoples would have certainly mixed to some 
extent —both formally through marriages and informally 
through general liaisons—with the populations they en- 
countered during their migrations and following their 
settlement. An iconographic study of the representations 
of the women of the invading Sea Peoples in Ramses IIT's 
land battle scene at Medinet Habu seems to support this 
conclusion. Some of the migrating women in the scene 
have Syro-Canaanite features, while others resemble fe- 
male figures portrayed in Aegean art." Thus, whatever the 
ultimate origins ofthe various Sea People groups, it would 
be a mistake to view any of them as homogeneous in eth- 
nic background. By the time they become visible in the 
historical record, they would have been in a state of flux, 
and the original groups would have formed the nuclei of 
each of these seminebulous entities. 

In analyzing the ability to isolate foreigners at the 
text-rich site of Deir el Medineh, W. A. Ward raises a num- 
ber of relevant concerns in determining the meaning of 
foreign names in Egypt.” He notes that care must be taken 
with words that appear foreign but are in fact Egyptian. 
As an example, he points to the "throwstick" determina- 
tive, which defines a foreigner or a foreign location. He 
emphasizes that the opposite, however, is not necessarily 
true, as this determinative is at times missing from names 
that are clearly non-Egyptian. As a foreign name does not 
necessarily indicate that someone has been born abroad, 
Ward warns that in dealing with nonindigenous names we 
should think in terms of “names” rather than "foreigners"? 

Deir el Medinah is particularly rich in textual sources. 
Anumber of foreign names, mainly West Semitic, appear 
there.^ Some foreigners in Egypt are defined by their 
home country, such as “the Nubian stonemason Trkl” 
known from Deir el Bahri and “the Syrian Basiya” men- 
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tioned at Deir el Medineh.5 An ostracon with a West- 
Semitic account written in Hieratic script from Deir el 
Medineh is additional evidence of a Syro-Canaanite who 
actually spoke the “mother tongue” at Deir el Medineh.'? 
The ostracon mentions “the gods of Sidon Maritima.” 

Foreigners could be given Egyptian names. The 
daughter of the Hittite king Hattusilis III, who married 
Ramses II in his Year 34 (1246 B.C.) was given an Egyp- 
tian name, Maat-Hor-Neferure, which means "She who 
beholds the Falcon (King) that is the visible splendour 
of Re.” 

Some foreigners had both a foreign and an Egyptian 
name, such as the vizier Bay, who served Siptah (1194-1188 
B.C.) during the XIXth Dynasty.” In Egypt he used his lo- 
cal name, Ramses-Khamenteru, but employed his Semitic 
name elsewhere. Perhaps most important for the present 
discussion, when a person is given an identifiable foreign 
designation, beyond reasonable doubt, such is the case. 
Even here it is importantto differentiate between a foreign 
label (e.g., "PN, the Sherden") and a foreign (non-Egyp- 
tian) name.? Ward considers it unlikely that Egyptians ad- 
opted alien names and thus concludes that persons with 
such names in Egypt must be foreigners." G. A. Gaballa, 
however, notes that Egyptians indeed did adopt foreign 
names and supplies the example of Ramses IIS eldest 
daughter and consort, Bint-Anath, whose name is decid- 
edly Semitic.* Other considerations include the use of 
nicknames, as well as names written in "group writing.» It 
is also important to remember that Egyptian scribes tran- 
scribed foreign names as they heard them.** There can be 
a significant difference between how the names actually 
sounded and what has come down to us. 

Egyptologists generally agree that, by the New King- 
dom, Egypt had become home to numerous foreigners 
of diverse backgrounds, who permeated all levels of so- 
ciety.“ Foreigners were present in Egypt for numerous 
reasons: They were imported slaves, attackers made into 
slaves, nomads arriving to pasture their animals there 
(Beni Hassan), and mercenaries absorbed into the army, 
to name but a few.” 

Some foreigners arrived by sea. The Tomb of Kena- 
mun at Thebes depicts a vibrant scene of independent 
merchants trading with Syro-Canaanite sea merchants 
who are seen arriving by ship (Fig. 3.7)? In addition to the 


women and youth in the top register identified as slaves, 
a group of men is being recorded by a port official in the 
register above the men offloading Canaanite amphoras. 
N. de G. Davies and R. O. Faulkner take these to be mari- 
ners brought before the port authorities by an official, but 
in my view they are better interpreted as male slaves that 
are being offloaded as part of the ship’s cargo.” 

Identifying ethnic elements at Gurob, however, is 
difficult, as is determining the relative percentage of for- 
eigners available within the overall population at the set- 
tlement. This is due partly to insufficient available infor- 
mation for determining the size of the population through 
time at Gurob.*° 

W. M. F. Petrie concludes that numerous foreigners 
lived in Gurob.* Clearly, however, the majority of Gurob's 
inhabitants were Egyptian." Martha Bell describes the 
complexity of the problem:* 


[I]n spite of the great varieties of nationalities that 
seem to have been present in the vicinity at vari- 
ous times, the lack of non-Egyptian remains on the 
site (except for the Burnt Groups) indicates that all 
these people must have been Egyptianized. Their ste- 
lae, burials, and other monuments appear perfectly 


normal. 


Can we identify the foreign background of immigrants at 
Gurob against the milieu of indigenous Egyptians? Any 
discussion of foreigners at Gurob must begin with a short 
overview of the site itself. 


THE SITE OF GUROB 


Gurob lies at the juncture of the Nile Valley with the 
Fayum. Thus, in a real sense, Gurob served as a gateway 
to the Fayum.^^ The site nestles next to the Bahr Yusuf, 
which is the channel of the Nile that, together with natu- 
ral springs, supplies water to the Fayum (Figs. 4.2-3).5 In 
antiquity these sources fed the large Lake Moeris, now 
shrunken to the Birket Qarun located on the Fayum’s 
northwestern side.*° 

The story of excavations at Gurob is not a happy 
one. Between 1888 and 1920 Gurob saw a number of ex- 


cavations undertaken by archaeologists and antiquity 
dealers." Then, for a time, the site was out of bounds to 
archaeologists due to its location in a military-restricted 
zone.* Archaeological exploration led by I. Shaw has re- 
sumed in recent years.” This research aims to clarify the 
ambiguities of work at Gurob in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries by creating a comprehensive 
map ofthe site, developing accurate plans of the surviving 
architecture and tombs, reviewing the sites ceramics, and 
using modern methods to better understand the site. 

Petrie concludes that the site of Gurob lived its life 
from the reign of Thutmose III through that of Mern- 
eptah, or, at the latest, of Ramses III, and that after this 
period, the area remained uninhabited until Ptolemaic 
times. The Wilbour Papyrus, discussed later, indicates, 
however, that Gurob existed at least into the reign of 
Ramses V? While scarabs postdating Ramses II are rare at 
the site, examples bearing the names of Mernteptah, Seti 
II, and Ramses III-V have been recovered there.” Gurob’s 
abandonment probably came during or soon after the 
reign of Ramses V, as Egypt continued its decline into a 
period of deepening socioeconomic and political woes.? 

Tomb 6u, in which Burton and Englebach discovered 
the ship model, was one of ten tombs that they opened 
during their 1920 excavation in a cemetery located on a 
rise southwest of Gurob, which is sandwiched between 
their Group D on the northwest and Group G in the east 
(Figs. 4.4—5). By that time much of the cemetery had 
already been looted. Aligning the excavators' plans on a 
Quickbird Satellite photo of Gurob makes it possible to 
identify the main structures and the general location of 
Tomb 611 (Figs. 4.6-9).5 

The caliber of the grave goods in this burial ground 
suggests that, overall, their owners held high status. The 
excavators dated these tombs without exception to the 
XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasties.” Bell assigns the majority of 
the tombs in this group to the XIXth Dynasty.“ Also in 
this cemetery, Tomb 605 has received special attention as 
it was found undisturbed and contained both Late Hel- 
ladic IIIB ceramics and a scarab of Ramses II, thus making 
it an important synchronism for dating this phase of My- 
cenaean ceramics.? 

Gurob is identified with the pharaonic harem set- 
tlement of Mi-Wer.^ Numerous texts found at the site 
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Petrie’s sketch map of ancient sites in the Fayum including Gurob (arrow). From Petrie 1891: p. XXX. 
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Fig. 4.3: Satellite view of the Fayum. Courtesy of Google Earth. 
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mention either Mi-Wer or officials involved in its admin- 
istration, thus corroborating the site’s identification with 
that harem city.” The location of Gurob, on the border of 
the Fayum marshland, was well situated for the establish- 
ment of a harem for New Kingdom pharaohs wishing to 
take advantage of the fishing and birding that the region 
provided and to enjoy other pleasures as well to allay their 
fatigue after the hunt. 

The name Mi-Wer means “Great Channel,” which 
refers to the nearby Bahr Yusuf, flowing from the Nile 
into the Fayum.® Lake Moeris appears to have derived its 
name from an earlier term that defined the lake by its asso- 
ciation with Mi-Wer, that is, the Lake of Mi-Wer.^ It is not 
clear, however, whether the lake received its name from 


the site or from the Bahr Yusuf itself.5 
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(arrow). From Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. Il: Lower. 


In the Golenischeff Onomasticon, which lists settle- 
ments, Mi-Wer and the settlement of She appear sepa- 
rately, presumably on opposite sides of the Bahr Yusuf 
(Figs. 4.10-11).° Land assessments for both Mi-Wer and 
a second harem settlement at Memphis occur in the Wil- 
bour Papyrus, where Mi-Wer appears as a consequential 
institution with administrative domains in various areas 
under its control.” From this Gardiner concludes that 
both of these names refer to separate towns and that Mi- 
Wer was probably located somewhere to the north of She. 

Among the institutions that owned land assessed in the 
Wilbour Papyrus and that would have been located on the 
Bahr Yusuf was the “Landing Place of the Pharaoh at Mi- 
Wer.’ This may be an early form of the name of the later 


Ptolemaic site of Ptolemais Harmos (Ptolemais Harbor), 
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Fig. 4.6: QuickBird satellite image of Gurob and its region. Boxes represent areas covered in Figs. 4.7-9. Prepared by 
D. Davis. Includes copyrighted material of DigitalGlobe, Inc. 
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Fig. 4.7: QuickBird satellite image of the Gurob area. DigitalGlobe, Inc. 
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Fig. 4.8: OuickBird satellite image of the Gurob area, with structures (in black outline) and tomb sites (represented by red 
dots) in the digital component superimposed on a UTM grid with 100-m spacing (WGS 1984). The structure lines are traced 
over features visible in the satellite image and conform to the excavation plans (Figs. 4.4-5). As the tombs were not visible 
in the satellite image, they were georeferenced from the plans using ESRI's ArcGIS 9.2. The structures and scale in Petrie's 
plans were used as baselines. Note Tomb 611 at the lower left of the photo. Prepared by D. Davis. Includes copyrighted mate- 
rial of DigitalGlobe, Inc. 
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Fig. 4.9: Satellite image of the area of Tomb 611. Prepared by D. Davis. Includes copyrighted material of DigitalGlobe, Inc. 
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Fig. 4.10: Gardiner’s map of settlements with temples holding land recorded in the Wilbour Papyrus, Text A. 
After WP II: Map 1 (opposite p. 54). 
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perhaps located on the bend of the Bahr Yusuf between 
Gurob and Lahun.*? 

The harem was not a womens area in an occasional 
palace but rather a palace in its own right.” It consists of 
two parallel rectangular structures located on the south- 
ern side ofa surrounding rectangular enclosure wall (Fig. 
4.7-8, 12). P. Lacovara compares the plan of the harem at 
Gurob to that of the North Palace at Malkata, which may 
have served as a harem complex adjacent to Amenhotep 
IITs royal palace.” We gain an impression of its appear- 
ance from a scene in the tomb of Neferhotep (TT 49) at 
Thebes depicting the harem of Ay (Fig. 4.13).” 

In its heyday Mi-Wer, with its royal harem located at 
the entrance to the Fayum, clearly was an important set- 
tlement. References to various commercial activities ap- 
pear in fragmentary papyri from Gurob.” Artifacts found 
by Petrie argue for workshops there that manufactured 
faience, glass, metal items, and wooden statues.” Wooden 
artifacts from the site include high-quality articles.” The 
most outstanding example of these is an exquisite wooden 
head thought to represent the older Queen Tiy.” 

Most important, a textile industry flourished here.” 
Weaving is normally an occupation undertaken by women 
and likely practiced or supervised by the women of the 
harem.” At Mi-Wer textile workers were trained in weav- 
ing, and papyri fragments from the site refer to harem tex- 
tiles sent to various locations.” 

Thus, the surrounding settlement existed to support 
the harem of Mi-Wer, which would have supplied the main 
focus of the local work force, served as a significant man- 
ufacturing center, and acted as an important economic 


focus for the surrounding area.*^ Angela Thomas notes:* 


Such an institution would require a whole network of 
officials, administrators, artisans, workmen, and ser- 
vants and these people and their families would need 
to be accommodated in the area. Labourers would 
have been employed to till the lands of the harem, the 
temple, and the landing place of Pharaoh. Produce 
from the Fayum was probably brought here and also 
the catches from the fishing grounds. Over a period 
of time the town must have become an important 
centre for the area. The town would not have been 


as tightly State-controlled as the necropolis workers’ 
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towns and may have possessed some degree of auton- 
omy. Nevertheless, a State institution provided much 
of the work and must have exercised a considerable 


influence. 
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Syro-Canaanites.— Petrie published three typical Middle- 
Late Bronze-Age Syro-Canaanite toggle pins from Gurob, 
one made of gold and two of bronze (Fig. 4.14).* While 
such pins are common along the Syro-Canaanite littoral, 
they are rare in Egypt.® As these are personal items, which 
were unlikely to have arrived as articles of trade, they pre- 
sumably represent a foreign presence at Gurob. However, 
toggle pins could also arrive in Egypt as royal gifts, as in 
the case of a pair sent by the Mitannian king Tushratta to 
his sister Kelu-Kheba, who was a wife of Amenhotep IIL** 
Even in this case, however, the toggle pins still represent 
the foreign presence of Kelu-Kheba in Egypt. The gold 
toggle pin from Gurob presumably belonged to someone 
of high status connected to the harem (Fig. 4.14: right). 
At least one Syro-Canaanite of high rank is known to 
have officiated in the harem of Mi-Wer: the royal butler 
Ramessesemperré, who served in the harem's administra- 
tion during the reign of Merneptah.** Two Syro-Canaanite 
amulets found at Gurob also suggest a foreign presence." 

Petrie discovered a bronze mirror of Syro-Canaanite 
or Cypriot origin at Gurob, which led him to conclude 
that the artisan who made it lived there. The mirror's 
presence does not necessarily equate with its having been 
made at the site, and there is no strong argument for see- 


ing in this artifact anything other than trade. 


Tjemhu (Libyans).— Libyans are hinted at in the general 
region of Gurob in the Wilbour Papyrus by the Tjuk, a 
group identified with Libyan soldiers serving the Egyp- 
tians, probably from the region of the Dakhla and Kharga 
Oases.? The Tjuk People have been identified with the 
Sukiim (n'510), who, together with Libyans and Nu- 
bians, composed part of the force that Shishak I brought 
against Rehoboam following the death of Solomon in 926 
Or 925 B.C.?? 

The Kehek are identified as Lybian, also.” They are 
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Fig 4.12: Petrie's plan of the structures that he identified as a temple and an enclosure (NTS). From Petrie 1891: p. XXV. 
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bronze 


Fig. 4.14: Three typically Syro-Canaanite toggle pins found at 
Gurob. After Petrie 1891: 19 no. 39, pl. XXII: 1-3. 


the largest foreign military contingent in the Egyptian 
army (1,600) mentioned in Papyrus Anastasi I.” Mern- 
eptah lists 218 “Kehek and Libyans, carried off as living 
prisoners. Ramses III refers to Kehek in the Egyptian 
army.* Unlike the Tjuk, however, one finds no trace of the 
Kehek in the Wilbour Papyrus. 

Ramses III appears to have been instrumental in re- 
settling Tjemhu in Egypt. His Year 5 inscription at Medi- 
net Habu notes that “Their leaders were made into gangs 
through victories, and branded with the great name of his 
majesty.*5 Papyrus Harris reports that Tjemhu groups 
had been living in Egypt, primarily in the west Delta but 
that Ramses III conquered them and then resettled them 


in the land:°** 


Behold, I will inform you of other things, done in 
Egypt since my reign. The Libyans and the Meshwesh 
(M-3’-w’-8’) were dwelling in Egypt, having plundered 
the cities of the western shore, from Memphis to Ker- 


ben (K-r- 
both its banks. They it was who plundered the cities 


n’). They had reached the great river on 


of Egwowe (G-wt-wt) during very many years, while 
they were in Egypt. Behold, I destroyed them, slain 
at one time. I laid low the Meshwesh, the Libyans, 
the Esbet (’-s’-b’-t’), the Keykesh (K’-y’-k’-s’), the 
Shai (S’-y), the Hes (H’-s) and the Beken (B’-k’-n’); 
they were overthrown in their blood and made heaps. 
I turned them back from trampling the border of 
Egypt. I carried away those whom my sword spared, 
as numerous captives, pinioned like birds before my 
horses, their wives and their children by the ten-thou- 
sand, their cattle in number like hundred-thousands. I 
settled their leaders in strongholds in my name. I gave 
to them captains (hryw) of archers, and chief men of 
the tribes, branded and made into slaves, impressed 
with my name; their wives and their children were 
made likewise. I led their cattle into the house (pr) 


of Amon; they were made for him into herds forever. 


From a historical perspective then, we have no reason to 
doubt that large numbers of Libyans lived in Lower Egypt 
and that at least one group, if not more, dwelled in the 
Gurob region." Identifying them remains problematic, 
however. 

Ward emphasizes that, although we know a great deal 
about the languages ofthe literate cultures with which the 
Egyptians interacted, virtually nothing is known of the 
names of the illiterate cultures with which they came in 
contact.” Thus, Nubian, Libyan, and European names re- 
main largely beyond our grasp.” Ward's comments on the 
invisibility of Libyans at Deir el Medineh also holds true 


for Gurob:^ 


In other words, though we can be reasonably sure 
that Libyans and Nubians lived at Deir el Medina and 
that some Libyan and Nubian names appear in the 
village archives . . . it is only rarely that we can define 
a specific personal name as African—and even then, 
we are unable to produce a cognate in an African lan- 
guage. This means, of course, that we are unable to as- 
sess accurately the extent of African penetration into 
the native population of Egypt. Unless contemporary 
inscriptions in the African languages are discovered, 
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the African elements in Egyptian society—other 
than individuals specifically stated to be Libyan or 


Nubian—will remain largely anonymous. 


Mycenaeans and Cypriots.—Excavations at Gurob re- 
vealed Mycenaean and Cypriot ceramics and figures, 
which Petrie identified as Mycenaean. This led him to 
posit “a first settlement of Aegean races, and a later influx 
of Cypriotes."* The Mycenaean pottery at Gurob must be 
considered within the context of the other New Kingdom 
sites where it has surfaced. 

Some scholars believe that Mycenaean ceramics, in 
isolation and lacking additional cultural indicators, can 
signify a foreign presence at their discovery sites.^ By 
themselves, however, trade goods such as ceramics found 
on foreign soil cannot be taken as indicators of persons 
from the country of origin transporting the items or living 
with the artifacts at the discovery sites.’ 

This situation is analogous to the problem of identify- 
ingthe origins ofshipwrecks when documentary evidence 
is lacking.** As G. F. Bass notes, a vessel's identity cannot 
be determined by its cargo, which could have been taken 
on board anywhere along its route: Rather, the crew's 
personal items are one of the most diagnostic data sets 
for determining a ships cultural identity and geographic 
homeport.** The meticulous excavation of the Uluburun 
shipwreck has led to new insights into Bronze Age trade 
and demonstrates that this could be far more complex 
than has been previously contemplated. A comprehensive 
study of these types of artifacts enabled the excavators to 
identify the ship as Syro-Canaanite and also to determine 
that two high-status Mycenaeans and possibly a Balkan 
mercenary were passengers on its last voyage." 

Papyrus fragments from Amarna depict Mycenae- 
ans supporting the Egyptian army in fighting Libyans in 
a manner reminiscent of the later use of Sherden by the 
Ramessides."* This does not, however, necessarily place 
such Mycenaean troops at Amarna, and, in fact, nowhere 
do Mycenaeans (or Sherden for that matter) appear as 
personal guards of the pharaoh, as is the case with the 
Sherden in Ramesside times.’ 

Ugarit is also worth considering in any discussion re- 
garding the linkage, or, more correctly, the lack thereof, 
of Mycenaean artifacts with Mycenaean traders. Although 
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the site has copious amounts of Mycenaean pottery and a 
rich onomasticon, no names from Ugarit can be identified 
with those appearing in the Mycenaean Linear B onomas- 
ticon."? Indeed, the only evidence of direct trade between 
Ugarit and the Aegean comes from a text dealing with tax 
relief for Sinaranu, an Ugaritian sea merchant, when his 
ship returns from Caphtor (Crete or the Aegean).™ 

A stronger argument can be made for the presence 
of Cypriot (Alashian) traders in Egypt." The Amarna 
tablets document a robust trade between Egypt and Cy- 
prus. Seven surviving Amarna tablets are addressed from 
the king of Alashia to the pharaoh, and one is from the 
“Minister of Alashia" to his Egyptian equal." These docu- 
ments show a complex trade and diplomatic connection 
between the two countries."* Some of the tablets refer 
specifically to Alashians living in Egypt. For instance, 
EA 35 mentions an Alashian who had died while in 
Egypt.^ The Alashian ruler requests that the pharaoh 
return his countryman’s possessions. The retention of 


Alashian traders in Egypt is a bone of contention: The 


Fig. 4.15: The coffin face of Anen-Tursha. After Petrie 1890: pl. 
XIX. 


king of Alashia asks repeatedly that his people be re- 
turned to him."^ Other complaints deal with the taxation 
of Alashian merchants in Egypt." 

Closer in time to the period we are considering, Ward 
identifies a woman named "the Cypriot" at Deir el Me- 
dineh." When Wenamun shipwrecked on Alashia dur- 
ing his escape from the Sekels, he found a man there who 
understood Egyptian, which suggests that the fellow had 
spent time in Egypt.” 

Finally, at Karnak, L. Basch identified a stone anchor 
of typical Cypriot shape but made of local stone."^ The 
simplest explanation for this anomaly is that a Cypriot 
who was familiar with the island's anchor styles carved 
one while in Egypt, presumably for dedication at the 


temple. 


The Teresh.—Petrie revealed the coffin of Anen-Tursha, 
a palace official, which he found together with Sadi-amia's 
ushabti at Gurob." Describing the face portrayed on Anen- 
Tursha’s coffin Petrie writes the following (Fig. 4.15): 


On turning to personal characteristics, as well as the 
names, we see the evidence of foreigners. The face of 
the coffin of Anen-Tursha . . . is far from Egyptian in 
the type of it; the long nose, and the close, slightly 
sloping eyes come from abroad; further, the pierced 
ears do not belong to Egyptian men, nor is the pierc- 
ing of the lower lobe an Egyptian custom as their or- 


naments belonged to the outer or upper edge. 
Petrie identified Anen-Tursha as a Teresh:"* 


In the opposite chamber of the same tomb was the 
coffin of Anen-Tursha . . . , apparently one of the for- 
eign Tursha race, formerly identified with the Etrus- 
cans, but perhaps rather to be connected with the 
Turseni or Tyrrhenians of Lemnos and the Darda- 
nian coast. The face is certainly non-Egyptian. 


Bell notes that Anen-Tursha's name may be Hurrian and 
that the most that can be determined is that he appears to 
be a foreigner.5 Anen-Tursha was a deputy overseer of the 
harem during the XIXth Dynasty."^ His burial at Gurob 
was entirely Egyptian in nature and showed that this for- 


eign-named individual had risen high in government ad- 
ministration while also becoming entirely Egyptianized.'? 

The Teresh took part in the Sea Peoples' attack on 
Egypt during the reign of Merneptah."? At Karnak he lists 
742 men and 790 hands of Teresh in his body count after 
the battle.^? The Teresh do not appear at Medinet Habu or 
in Papyrus Harris in connection with the invasion during 
the reign of Ramses III, but a chief of the Teresh neverthe- 
less appears in the facade of the Migdol at the entrance 
to the temple (Figs. 4.16—17).*? There he receives the des- 
ignation “of the sea,” an epithet not given to the Teresh 
by Merneptah. As this group of worthies also includes 
leaders of other "enemies" of Egypt with whom Ramses 
III did not contend, the historical value of this figure is 
questionable. The Teresh have been linked with the Lyd- 
ian Tyrsenoi/ Tyrrhenians, whom Herodotus identifies as 
the ancestors of the Etruscans, as well as Tarsus and Tar- 


wisa in Anatolia.’ 


The Sherden.— Biblical studies of the Sea Peoples nat- 
urally focus on the Peleset/Philistines, who appear 
prominently in the Bible as archrivals of the Israelites: 
Of the various documented Sea Peoples, the material 
culture of the Philistines after their settlement in Ca- 
naan has been the most studied." Yet, of all the Sea 
Peoples that strode across the Egyptian stage, appear- 
ing in their monuments and mentioned in their texts, 
during the New Kingdom, from an internal Egyptian 
perspective, the Sherden were undoubtedly the most 
significant by far.^* The Egyptians record the Sherden, 
of all the Sea People groups, playing the dual roles 
of foreign aggressors and warriors for Egypt, both at 
home and in foreign conflicts. At times these skilled 
combatants fought against other groups of Sea People 
invaders—including their own kin. 

Once settled in Egypt, the Sherden adopted local 
customs and names. Over time they successfully inte- 
grated and were eventually absorbed into Egyptian soci- 
ety, although perhaps a certain cohesiveness surrounded 
their continued service in the military.” We can identify 
Sherden only when they are given their ethnonym, as 
their personal names are typically Egyptian."^ It is pos- 
sible to compare the Sherden settlement in Egypt with 
other historical migrations in which a culturally inferior 
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group enters a region claimed by a higher culture.* The 
following is a short chronological tour of references to the 


Sherden with regard to their interaction for and against 
Egypt: 


AMENHOTEP III/AKHENATEN.—The Sherden first ap- 
pear in Egyptian awareness in the Amarna tablets. In one 
case a Sherden participated in an assassination attempt 
against Rib Addi, the king of Byblos, but managed to es- 
cape to Abdi Ashirta when the plot went awry.” 

Two additional texts pertain to a second incident. Rib 
Addi writes from Byblos to the pharaoh, complaining that 
Sutü mercenaries, under the orders of an Egyptian offi- 
cial named P-Hurü, working out of Damascus, killed a 
single Sherden and carried off three men from Byblos to 
Egypt Rib Addi pleads with the pharaoh to send back 
the kidnapped men to Byblos as their capture is causing 
an uproar in his city, and he fears open rebellion if the men 
are not returned. It is not clear why P-Hurt has taken this 
action, why the Sherden was murdered, and why the By- 
blian men were kidnapped, but it was clearly in the pha- 
raohs interest, as the men were sent to Egypt. The fact 
that Rib Addi assumed that the pharaoh would know who 
or what a Sherden was indicates that they were a known 
ethnic group by this time and may indicate that the earli- 
est textual evidence considerably postdates first contact. 
J. Yoyotte notes that Sherden do not appear in Akhenaten's 
personal guard, which was composed solely of Syro- 
Canaanites and Nubians, to judge from the monuments.'^ 
This suggests that while the Sherden are found along the 
Syro-Canaanite coast at Byblos and perhaps Ugarit, they 
may not yet have been absorbed into the Egyptian army 


at home.’ 


Ramses II.—Following the Amarna tablets, the next ref- 
erence to them appears in Ramses II's “Sherden Stele” 
from Tanis, which describes how he repulsed their sea- 
borne invasion early in his reign: “Sherden rebellious of 
heart. . . . battle-ships in the midst of the [sea]? Ramses 
II's Year 2 Aswan Stele may also allude to this clash.^* Re- 
grettably, Ramses does not supply us with representations 
ofthis engagement, which is the earliest recorded sea bat- 


tle in history. 


Fig. 4.17: The Teresh Leader on the entrance to the eastern 
High Gate of Medinet Habu. After Epigraphic Survey 1970: 
pl 600. 


In a phenomenon that was to be replayed centuries 
later by Psammetichos I, Amasis, and Psammetichos II, 
Ramses II incorporated these “brazen” foreign men into 
the standing Egyptian army.^^ By the Battle of Kadesh 
Sherden served alongside the Egyptians.” They also ap- 
pear in scenes of battles against the cities of Tunip and 
Dapur." 

In the “Poem of Pentaur,’ Ramses II describes how 
he prepared for battle with the Hittites: “Behold, his maj- 
esty prepared his infantry and chariotry, the Sherden 
(S’-r’-dy-n’) of the captivity of his majesty from the vic- 
tories of his sword." The singling out of these foreign 
troops indicates the high value the Egyptians placed upon 
their military prowess. 

In Papyrus Anastasi I, which probably dates to the 
reign of Ramses II, 520 Sherden are listed —together with 
1,600 Kehek, 620 Meshwesh, and 880 Nubians—among 
the forces of foreign ethnic groups for an Egyptian cam- 


paign in Asia.*° 
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Fig. 4.18: The Sherden chief on the entrance to the eastern 
High Gate of Medinet Habu. After Epigraphic Survey 1970: 
pl. 600. 


MERNEPTAH.—Following the death of Ramses II, Merne- 
ptah received the brunt of a major incursion in which 
groups of Sea Peoples joined forces with the Tjemhu.’* 
Sherden were among the invading groups. Unfortu- 
nately, no representational art of this conflict survives. 
Papyrus Anastasi II mentions Sherden twice. A hom- 
age to Merneptah refers to his victory over the Sherden: 
“The Sherden thou didst carry off through thy strong arm 
have plundered the tribes of foreign lands.” A second ref- 
erence, which echoes Merneptah’s Great Karnak Inscrip- 
tion, mentions the capture of Sherden, their absorption 
into the Egyptian military, and their paying of taxes:' 


Sherden of the Great Green's that are captives of 
His Majesty (Lp.h.), they are equipped with all their 
weapons in the court, and bring a tribute of gallons 
of barley and provender for their chariotry, as well as 
chopped straw. 


Ramses III.—The Medinet Habu nautical battle relief 
depicts Sherden fighting on both sides. Oddly enough, 
though, they are not mentioned in the accompanying in- 
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scription listing hostile Sea Peoples (Figs. 2.3-4).'° This 
is all the more surprising as eight Sherden appear in the 
top register of bound prisoners directly beneath the naval 
battle scene (Fig. 2.1).'” 

A Sherden prince “of the sea” appears among the 
vanquished enemy leaders kneeling on the facade of the 
Migdol entrance to Medinet Habu (Figs. 4.16, 18).'* While 
little can be made of this character as the list includes 
leaders of peoples who cannot be seriously considered 
as enemies of Egypt at that time, he does link the horn- 
helmeted warriors of the monuments with the Sherden of 
the texts.’ 

Sherden warriors man two of the five northern ships 
in the naval battle relief. Warriors of a Sea People group 
wearing feather helmets man other ships: These have been 
identified uncritically as Philistines due to their feather 
helmets.’ But a number of Sea Peoples wore feather hel- 
mets.” In the parallel land-battle scene Sherden warriors 
appear fighting solely on the Egyptian side against the mi- 


grating invaders.'^ 


Ramses IV.—Found in a cliff tomb near Deir el Medineh, 
Papyrus Harris is primarily a record of Ramses IITs dona- 
tions to temples, but it ends with a short history of that 
pharaohs accomplishments.^ His son and successor, 
Ramses IV, prepared the report at the time of Ramses 
IITs death. Sherden appear prominently in the historical 
account. 

Ramses III addresses this section of the papyrus "to 
these princes, and the leaders ofthe land, the infantry and 
chariotry, the Sherden (S^-r"-d'-n^), the numerous archers, 
and all the citizens of Egypt.” Then, in the assessment of 


his organization of the country he notes:' 


Imade Egypt into many classes, consisting of: butlers 
of the palace, great princes, numerous infantry, and 
chariotry, by the hundred-thousands; Sherden (S^-r- 
d’-n’) and Kehek (Khk ), without number; attendants 
by the ten-thousands; and serf-laborers of Egypt. 


Papyrus Harris lists Sherden among the Sea Peoples who 
attacked Egypt in Ramses III's Year 8.'°° These references 
to the Sherden, taken together with their numerous ap- 
pearances on the walls of Medinet Habu as both protec- 


tors and invaders, speak to the important role played by 
the Sherden in Ramesside Egypt. 

In describing life under his rule, Ramses III paints 
a rather idyllic picture, which includes a snapshot of the 
Sherden:'^ 


I made the infantry and the chariotry to dwell (at 
home) in my time; the Sherden (S’-r’-d’-n’) and Ke- 
hek (Khk) were in their towns, lying the ‘length’ of 
their backs; they had no fear, (for) there was no en- 
emy from Kush, (nor) foe from Syria. Their bows and 
their weapons reposed in their magazines, while they 
were satisfied and drunk with joy. Their wives were 
with them, their children at their side; they looked 
not behind them, (but) their hearts were confident 
(for) I was with them as the defense and protection 
of their limbs. 


Ramses V.—The Wilbour Papyrus is the single most 
important source of information for Sherden settled in 
Egypt. This document dates to Year 4 of Ramses V (ca. 
1143 B.C.) and is the third largest of all known ancient 
papyri, measuring over ten meters. It contains an ex- 
ceptional list of land ownership, which A. H. Gardiner 
compares in some aspects to the English Domesday 
Book. The papyrus deals with a main basis for Egyptian 
taxation: the calculation and the evaluation of lands.'? 
Documents like this must have been common in antiq- 
uity, but to date this is the only known specimen of such 
length. The entries follow a formula in which the names 
of the responsible persons are followed by the locations 
of the areas measured, their sizes, and the taxes levied on 
them. The lands are organized in the papyrus under the 
principle holders of property, mainly temples and royal 
lands. 

The papyrus covers an area of more than 140 kilome- 
ters, from north of Medinet el Fayum ( Crocodilopolis) to 
somewhere north of El Minya (Figs. 4.10-11)."* Gardiner 
situates at Gurob the "Mansion of Ram'esse-miamün, 
Beloved like Ré?" This name appears on a fragmentary 
papyrus from Gurob and on a stele from Abydos belong- 
ing to Ramessesemperré, which describes him as living 
at the Mansion of Ram'esse-miamün."* A second stele of 


Ramessesemperré was found at Gurob."? 


Most important to the present discussion, the papy- 
rus indicates that numerous Sherden were living through- 
out the region surrounding Gurob more or less contem- 
poraneously with the date of the Gurob ship model." 

In the Wilbour Papyrus the Sherden appear settled 
as mercenaries responsible for lands. They probably held 
land as a reward for serving in the Egyptian military, 
or perhaps they received land as pensioned veterans."5 
They also appear here in a variety of vocations, not only 
as workers or possibly managers of fields owned by oth- 
ers but also as landholders in their own right."? Some 
Sherden had both farmers and slaves.” Others are fur- 
ther identified as “retainers” or "standard bearers.""* The 
papyrus lists Piuiu, a Sherden herdsman, among the 
"herdsmans territory" belonging to Ramses IV's Theban 
temple."? References simply to “standard bearers” and to 
"retainers" may refer to Sherden, although Egyptians also 
held these titles. All of the Sherden listed in the Wilbour 
Papyrus appear to have normal Egyptian names." One 
man is given the title of “herdsman ofthe Sherden."* This 
does not necessarily identify the man as a Sherden but, 
again, does indicate their presence in the area. Undoubt- 
edly, the most unusual vocation ascribed to a Sherden is 
"approacher of crocodiles,” which sounds very much like 
a crocodile wrangler. Another Sherden is responsible for 
lands belonging to the House ofthe Queen.^* None ofthe 
Sherden in the Wilbour Papyrus have nautical connec- 
tions: One soldier is listed as belonging to “the warships,” 
but he is not identified as a Sherden.'* 


Ramses V on VIL— Papyrus Amiens, which dates to the 
reign of either Ramses V or Ramses VIL * deals with the 
collection of grain by ship from various locations." In two 
instances grain is contributed from a domain founded by 
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Ramses III specifically for the "people ofthe Sherden: 


Ramses XI.—The "Adoption Papyrus” comes from the 
Middle Egyptian site of Speremu, probably located south 
of Herakleopolis Magna (Fig. 4.10).*? In a section of the 
papyrus dating to Year 1 of Ramses XI (ca. 1099 B.C.), two 
Sherden named Pakamen and Satameniu, as well as the 
latter's wife, Adjedaa, appear as witnesses.*? 

A number of Late Ramesside letters have survived of 
the correspondence between the necropolis scribe Djut- 
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Fig. 4.19: Stele of Setemhebu discovered by Petrie at 


Ehnasya, which mentions a “Fortress of the Sherden.” After 
Petrie 1905: pl. XXVII: 1. 


mose and his son Butehamon.™ Several of the letters, dat- 
ing to Year 10 of the "Renaissance" (ca. 1070 B.C.), men- 


tion a trusted Sherden messenger named Hori. 


LATE XXrH Dynasty.—At Ehnasya (Heracleopolis), lo- 
cated eleven kilometers south-southwest of Gurob, Petrie 
uncovered a stele belonging to Setemhubu that mentions 
a Sherden fortress (Fig. 4.19). 


XXIInp Dywnasty.—The term "Sherden Fields" appears 
in the XXIInd Dynasty Helwan Donation Stele from Tell 
el Minieh.** A second stele found by Petrie at Ehnasya be- 
longs to Pazesef and identifies him as a Sherden soldier at 
the fortress of Usermarres (Fig. 4.20).** Pazesef appears 
in local clothing and worships local gods, demonstrat- 


ing complete assimilation into the Egyptian mainstream 
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culture. Petrie suggests that the fortification’s name may 
refer to either Osorkon II (874—850 B.C.) or Shishak III 
(825—773 B.C.). If so, then this would be the latest known 
reference to the Sherden."** When Shishak I invaded Ju- 
dah and Israel in 926 or 925 B.C. after Solomons death, 
Sherden do not appear in his list of troops, which suggests 
aterminus ad quem date for the dissolution of the Sherden 
as a significant fighting force within the Egyptian army." 

Thus, although at times arriving in Egypt as invaders, 
the Sherden became productive members of Egyptian so- 
ciety, serving in the military and in numerous other voca- 
tions for about half a millennium. Over time they became 
integrated into the cultural fabric of Egypt, adopting its 
customs, clothing, names, rituals, and burial customs un- 
til they were entirely absorbed into Egyptian society and 
disappeared from view. 


The Weshesh.—' Ihe Weshesh are the most enigmatic of 
all the Sea Peoples. Egyptian documents mention them 
only twice.” They first appear in the list of invading Sea 
Peoples on the Year 8 inscription at Medinet Habu: 


The countries— —, the "Northerners' in their isles 
were disturbed, taken away in the ‘fray’ —at one 
time. Not one stood before their hands, from Kheta 
(Ht), Kode (Kdy), Charchemish (K-r’-k’-m-s’), 
Arvad (’-r’-t w)/* Alasa (’-r ^s"), they were wasted. 
[The]y ['set up'] a camp in one place in Amor (’-m- 
r^). They desolated his people and his land like that 
which is not. They came with fire prepared before 
them, forward to Egypt. Their main support was 
Peleset (Pw-r’-s’-t), Thekel (T-’k-k’-r’), Sheklesh (S"- 
k-rw-3'), Denyen (D’-y-n-yw [sic]), and Weshesh (W’- 
$'-$?). (These) lands were united, and they laid their 
hands upon the land as far as the Circle of the Earth. 
Their hearts were confident, full of their plans. 


They appear again in the historical section of Papyrus 


Harris:*° 


I extended all the boundaries of Egypt; I overthrew 
those who invaded them from their lands. I slew 
the Denyen (D’-yn-yw-n’) in their isles, the Thekel 
(T’k-r’) and the Peleset (Pw-r-s-ty) were made 


ashes. The Sherden and the Weshesh (W’-3-5) of the 
sea, they were made as those that exist not, taken cap- 
tive at one time, brought as captives to Egypt, like 
the sand of the shore. I settled them in strongholds, 
bound in my name. Numerous were their classes like 
hundred-thousands. I taxed them all, in clothing and 


grain from the storehouses and granaries each year. 


This latter text has caused much discussion regarding 
whether it indicates that Ramses III actively settled the 
Philistines in Canaan as mercenaries after the conflict.” 
One way of approaching this question is to establish what 
within this text can actually be confirmed from other 
sources. While the documentary trail of the Weshesh 
tapers out, the Sherden can be used to determine how 
these comments in Papyrus Harris compare to actual real- 
ity. The Sherden are a particularly useful resource for this 
evaluation, for only they wore horned helmets, which fa- 
cilitates identifying them on the monuments. 

The Harris Papyrus singles out the Sherden and 
Weshesh for two reasons: Only they are considered “of 
the sea,” and only they are listed as having been brought 
as captives to Egypt and taxed. Earlier we saw the ample 
documentary evidence available that demonstrates that 
the Sherden indeed were settled in Egypt and that they 
were taxed. True, not all of them had been settled by 
Ramses III, but the statement reflects a documented 
reality. 

Why does the Harris Papyrus assign the term "of 
the sea" only to the Sherden and the Weshesh? A similar 
situation exists with regard to Merneptah's Libyan war, in 
which various Sea Peoples participated, but, both in the 
Great Karnak Inscription and on the Athribis Stele, only 
the Ekwesh are defined as “of the sea."*5 Clearly, all of the 
Sea Peoples participating in that coalition had to reach 
Libya by ship, so it makes no sense to assign the designa- 
tion "ofthe sea" to one group and not to the others based 
on that consideration alone. 

I propose that the term "ofthe sea" in the inscriptions 
of both Merneptah and Ramses III refers to those groups 
who invaded Egypt on their ships—that is, “by sea — 
as opposed to those groups of Sea Peoples who arrived 
by land. This is, of course, the modus vivendi of the Sea 


Peoples as seen at Medinet Habu during their invasion of 


Fig. 4.20: Stele of Pazesef, who is identified as a Sherden 
warrior of the great fortress of Ussermarres. Possibly XXnd 
Dynasty. After Petrie 1905: pl. XXVII: 2. 


Egypt during the reign of Ramses III. I suspect a similar 
situation existed under Merneptah. 

Is it possible to test this hypothesis? I believe so. If this 
paradigm is correct, one would expect to see the Sherden 
arriving by sea in the Medinet Habu reliefs, and, indeed, 
horn-helmeted Sherden warriors man two of the five Sea 
People ships in the naval battle scene (Figs. 2.3-4). On 
the other hand, we should not see Sherden in the invading 
land force, and, in fact, we do not: In the land-battle scene 
involving the invading Sea Peoples, the Sherden appear 
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fighting only on the Egyptian side. 
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Following this logic, then, the feather-helmeted war- 
riors in the other three galleys are not Philistines as has 
so often been assumed but rather they must be Weshesh 
(Figs. 2.5-7).*°” A corollary of this conclusion is that the 
Weshesh wore feather helmets—just as did the Peleset/ 
Philistines, Sikila (Sekels/Tjeker), and the Denyen."* 

In this scenario Papyrus Harris is to be understood in 
the following manner: A coalition of Sea Peoples attacked 
Egypt in Ramses III’s Year 8. After the battles Ramses III 
settled in Egypt those groups who came by ship and had 
taken part in the nautical invasion (i.e., the Sherden and 
the Weshesh). These became part of his military and were 
taxed. The other groups, who had invaded (migrated) by 
land—the Peleset/Philistines, Sikila (Sekels/Tjeker), and 
the Denyen—were driven outside of Egypt and, at least in 
the Egyptian mind, “were made ashes.’ As it turned out, 
history proved this to be an overly optimistic assessment 
of the situation. 

Furthermore, the northern ship depicted repeatedly 
with the Vogelbarke-like shape created by its outboard-fac- 
ing bird-head bow and stern ornaments at Medinet Habu 
indicates that at least one of the two groups of seaborne 
invaders—the Sherden and/or the Weshesh— held to the 
belief system of the central European Urnfield Culture.^? 
Also, if the Sherden and the Weshesh were the only two 
groups who participated in the naval battle, then it follows 
that the Sea Peoples' ships must be patterned after either a 
Sherden or a Weshesh ship. The following considerations 
make it likely that it was a Weshesh vessel:"^ 


e TheSherden had been active in the Eastern 
Mediterranean since the fourteenth century.” 

e Weshesh appear only twice in the Egyptian 
record, both times in relation to the last attack of 
the Sea Peoples, in Ramses IIT's Year 8. 

e Had the Sherden employed a ship with the 
outboard-facing bird-head stem and stern orna- 
ments of the Urnfield Vogelbarke, we might 
expect to see other earlier representations of this 
manner of decorating galleys, yet, of the entire, 
large corpus of Late Helladic III B-C represen- 
tations of the Helladic galley type, the Medinet 
Habu ship representation is unique in this 


regard. This suggests that this decorative motif 
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and the Urnfield group, for which it had mean- 


212 


ing, appeared late in the process. 


In this case, those Sea Peoples depicted migrating 
overland in the terrestrial battle may be identified as ele- 
ments of the Denyen, Sekels (Thekel), and Peleset.” In- 
terestingly, two of these groups—the Peleset/Philistines 
and the Sekels—indeed eventually settled along the Ca- 
naanite coastline.” As to the Sherden, they had been ac- 
tive on the Syro-Canaanite littoral for over a century.” 

Of the Sea Peoples depicted in the Egyptian reliefs, 
G. A. Wainwright notes that the Peleset, the Sekels, and 
the Denyen wear "feather" helmets." So did the Weshesh 
apparently. But what became of them? Within the overall 
Sea Peoples' story, they appear only in the last invasion 
and then are never heard from again. Perhaps from this 
we may conclude that they represented a relatively small 
and perhaps geographically distant group within the over- 
all milieu of migrating peoples and were acculturated into 
Egyptian society soon after their invasion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights.—' Ihe Kenamun scene of Syro-Canaanite mer- 
chants arriving in Egypt depicts them interacting with 
locals employing balance pans." Balance weights are 
among the most important of personal items that may 
be used to identify a ships identity, as demonstrated by 
those recovered from the Cape Gelidonya and Uluburun 
shipwrecks." A similar approach is worth pursuing on 
land sites such as Gurob as well, although the results will 
remain more ambiguous. 

Of fourteen weights found by Petrie at Gurob in one 
campaign, only six or seven were based on the Egyptian 
standard? Even among these are anomalies that raise 
questions as to their Egyptian character. Notes Petrie, 
"only one of all the weights is properly Egyptian, and two 
of rounded cubic form are passable as Egyptian in origin; 
the other eleven are entirely marked off as foreign by the 
standards, the forms, and the materials"? In a summary 
of weights from Gurob published the next year, Petrie 
stresses that fewer than half were based on the Egyp- 
tian measurement system and that, of those, almost half 


were made of materials not normally used for Egyptian 
weights: He notes that only 20 percent of them could be 
considered normal Egyptian.” Some of the weights are 
of the typical Late Bronze Age Levantine type. While 
a detailed study of these weights is beyond the scope of 
the present work, their renewed examination could shed 


additionallight on the question of foreigners at Gurob. 


The Gurob "northern" spindle. —Gurob Tomb 11 contained 
a spindle that may represent the single most eloquent 
piece of archaeological evidence for a person—presum- 
ably a woman—of northern descent residing and working 
at Gurob (Figs. 4.21, 8 [tomb location]).^ 

Elizabeth J. W. Barber writes the following:^* 


[W]e have noted that the Egyptian spindles, both in 
the numerous representations and in the many actual 
artifacts, had the whorl at the top, along with a groove 
for hitching the thread. There is one exception. At the 
New Kingdom site of Gurob in the Faiyum, a spin- 
dle turned up with a thread groove (necessarily the 
top) at one end, and a limestone whorl of about 150 
g (54 oz.) most of the way towards the other end... 
It is definitely a low-whorl spindle. And a complete 
anomaly in Egypt.... 

[There] is some implication that Grave 11 and its 
spindle belong to a specifically Aegean-related burial. 
Clearly the spindle is of foreign design, although of 
local materials: presumably it was made locally for a 
foreign resident. Hence, the strongest hypothesis is 
that the form is Aegean, and that the Bronze Age Ae- 
gean people—unlike the Egyptians—were using the 
same sort of low-whorl spindle that their European 
descendants for the next three millennia have used. 
Very satisfying. But there is another detail that makes 
this conclusion even stronger. ... 

One reason why the question of high- and low- 
whorl spindles is interesting is that it has been sug- 
gested that the type of spindle parallels the type of 
fiber used. We have already seen that we are dealing 
with at least two different spinning traditions around 
the Mediterranean, one in the south suited to flax ex- 
clusively, and the other to the north and east suited 


to both wool and flax. Now we see the distribution 


Fig. 4.21: Foreign 
spindle for spin- 
ning “Z” yarn, 
from Gurob, 
Tomb 11. From 
Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 
pl. XIII: 8. 
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of high- and low-whorl spindles starting to fall into 
somewhat different geographic areas: Egypt and the 
Middle East with one sort, Anatolia and apparently 
Europe with another sort. There is yet another aspect 
of the craft of spinning that divides geographically: 
the direction in which the thread is spun, whether to 
the left or to the right —"S" or Z^... 

An S-spun thread . . . is one in which the fibers of 
the thread lie at a slant similar to that in the middle 
of the letter “S” when you hold the thread vertically 
in front of you (i.e., they have a negative slope) [Fig. 
4.22]. In a Z-spun thread, the fibers slope the other 
way, like the center part of the letter “Z? 

Now, Egyptian linens as they have come down 
to us from dynastic Egypt are invariably S-spun, 
whereas the threads in the textile of the other areas 
around, especially Europe and India, are typically Z- 
spun, starting with the textiles from around 6000 B.c. 
at Catal Hüyük . .. So we can see that the whorl on 
the Gurob spindle just discussed has not accidentally 
been stuck upside down onto the wrong end of the 
shaft, because the thread groove itself is cut back- 
wards, from the Egyptian point of view. It is built for 
hitching Z-spun thread. And that points the spindle 
once again back to Europe... 

The only simple explanation for its presence is that 
some European women were living in Gurob more or 


less permanently, and doing their own spinning. 


At Timna in southern Israel, Z-spun threads, all probably 
of wool, have been found.”s At Tell el Amarna they make 
up only 1-2 percent of the more than thirty-five hundred 
surviving linen textiles examined."^ Sparks identifies 
these as the creation of Syro-Canaanite spinners.” 

In Papyrus Gurob IIL1, right, which dates to Seti II's 
Year 2, its female author mentions that she taught weaving 
to foreigners, presumably at the harem of Mi-Wer. She also 
refers to a previous instance, under Ramses II, in which 


foreigners were brought to her for their instruction: 


[Beginning lost] Amon [ ... ] which I have made, for 
they are exactly like those which had been made for 
Pre. I shall have myselfboasted about because of them 
and not let fault be found with me. It is advantageous 
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Fig. 4.22: S- and Z-spun thread. From Kemp and Vogelsang- 
Eastwood 2001: 57 fig. 3.1. 


that my Lord, Lp.h., has had people sent to me to be 
taught and instructed how to perform this important 
occupation (of weaving). It is fortunate that my Lord 
has found someone fit to do that the like of which had 
not been done for Pre, because those who are here 
are senior apprentices. It is only such people as are 
like those people whom my Lord, l.p.h., sent who are 
capable of functioning and who are capable of receiv- 
ing my personal instruction, since they are foreigners 
like those who used to be brought to us in the time 
of Usermare-setepenre, l.p.h. (Ramses II), the Great 
God, your good (grand)-father, and who would tell 
us, “We were quite a number in the households of the 
officials,” and who would receive instruction and so 
be able to perform whatever was told them. 

This is a missive for One's (the king's) informa- 


tion. Year 2, third month ofthe first season, day 20. 


Note that the papyrus does not indicate the ethnic iden- 
tity of these foreigners. In Thomas’s view, in all likelihood 
they were Asiatic, as female Asiatic servants are regu- 
larly found working in the production of linen textiles.” 
Thus, the textual and archaeological evidence converge 
in pointing to foreign textile workers at Gurob, presum- 
ably connected with Mi-Wer. One wonders whether part 
of the instruction of the foreigners was to teach them the 
Egyptian S-spun method of spinning. 

A roughly contemporaneous parallel to the use of 
foreign textile workers, presumably in wool in this case, 
is documented at Pylos. Here Linear B tablets mention 
women working in various aspects of this industry: 


[A] large proportion ofthe women have occupational 
descriptions associating them with the production of 
woolen or linen cloth: a-ke-ti-ra, ‘cloth finishers, a- 
pu-ko-wo-ko ‘headband-makers, a-ra-ka-te-ja ‘distaff 
women, i-te-ja ‘weavers, pe-ki-ti-ra, ‘carders, ra-pi-ti- 
ra, ‘sewing women, ri-ne-ja ‘flax workers. Moreover, 
some of the other occupational terms recur on the 
Knossos tablets relating to the textile industry, and it 
is evident that the production of textiles was an im- 
portant function of the royal establishments at Pylos 


too. 


Chadwick observes that at least some of these women— 
bearing ethnics that associate them with foreign locations 
such as Knidos, Miletos, Lemnos, Kythera, and Chios, 
as well as possibly Lydia and the Halikarnassos region— 
found themselves slaves in the Pylian state after the My- 
cenaeans either captured them in slaving raids or bartered 


for them at eastern slave markets. 


“Roped-reed” burials at Gurob.—In Tomb 60s G. Brunton 
and R. Engelbach discovered the burial of a young woman 
wrapped in “reeds, roped together" (Figs. 4.5, 8-9). At 
the woman's feet the excavators found a casket containing 
a Mycenaean stirrup jar together with a scarab of Ramses 
IL^* The woman wore a necklace that included beads 
made of red paste, blue glass, carnelian, and a bone spacer, 
and at her right wrist were two scarabs, five beads of red 
paste, two of blue glass, and six of carnelian. Near each 
of the womans ears lay three penannular jasper rings. 
Nearby, Tomb 614 included a second burial "roped in 
reeds.”*° 

At Saqqara, the remains found in nine XIXth-Dy- 
nasty female burials were swathed in reed mats and wear- 
ing amber bead necklaces (Figs. 4.23-25).* The beads 
are reported to be of central European or perhaps Italic 
design: S. Hood proposes that the deceased might be the 
womenfolk of foreign mercenaries.” 

While the Gurob excavators did not record any am- 
ber on the female in Tomb 60s, red paste, carnelian, and 
jasper all roughly approximate the color of amber, a mate- 
rial that may have been difficult to acquire in Ramesside 
Egypt. If Hood is correct in his hypothesis, then the reed 
burials found in Gurob Tombs 605 and 614—along with 


the ship-cart model in Tomb 611— may hint that this cem- 


etery was used by northern foreigners. 


The Gurob “burnt groups." —Any discussion of foreigners 
at Gurob must address an unusual phenomenon discov- 
ered there by Petrie:*” 


A very remarkable custom existed in this town, which 
I believe is unknown as yet elsewhere in ancient 
Egypt. In many instances the floor of a room has been 
taken up; a hole about two feet across and a foot deep 
was dug in the ground. A large quantity of distinctly 
personal property, such as clothing, a stool, a mirror, 
necklaces, kohl tubes, and toilet vases of stone and 
pottery, were thrown in, and then all burnt in the hole. 
The fire was smothered by potsherds laid flat over it; 
and lastly the floor was relaid. Such was the arrange- 
ment of one instance which I examined in detail; and 
such is indicated by the state of the things in other 
finds, and the accounts given by Mr. Hughes-Hughes 
and by the native diggers. It is evident that the objects 
buried are such as belong to an individual personally, 
and not to a household. No bones were ever found 
with the burnt deposits. These were not therefore fu- 
nereal pyres. Yet we cannot imagine a general custom 
of burning and burying valuable property, except on 
the death of the owner. I conclude therefore that there 
was a custom among the foreign residents of bury- 
ing the body in the Egyptian fashion, especially as I 
found light-haired bodies in the cemetery; and that 
the personal property which would have been piled 
on the funereal pyre in the Mediterranean home of 
the Akhaians, was here sacrificed in the house, and 
so put out of sight. In most instances Aegean pottery 
was found in these deposits, an evidence of their be- 


longing to the foreigners. 


Petrie dates five of these “burnt groups” to the reigns of 
Amenhotep III, Tutankhamun, Ramses II (early and 
late), and Seti II.**° In his chronological sequencing of the 
groups, however, Petrie did not take into consideration 
that the latest artifacts in each group must date it, irrespec- 
tive of earlier materials in each group."* Bell demonstrates 
that all ofthe groups are later, belonging to the Ramesside 
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Fig. 4.23: Unopened female roped-reed burial in situ at Saqarra. XIXth Dynasty. From Goneim 1957: LXVII: A. 
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period despite the fact that they also include older XVIIIth 
Dynasty artifacts. She discerns a certain progression in 
the groups, which suggests a continuing history of deposi- 
tion throughout the XIXth Dynasty and perhaps even later. 
Ceramics found in contexts later than their production pe- 
riods, as in the case of the Mycenaean vessels included in 
the burnt groups, appear to have been kept as heirlooms, 
perhaps because of their exotic nature. ®# The items found in 
the burnt groups were unlikely to have come from normal 
houses or from a temple but rather were probably from an 
important building or perhaps the harem itself^* 

Petries attribution of the burnt groups as an 
“Akhaian’—that is, Mycenaean— burial custom is prob- 
lematic, as the Mycenaeans did not normally practice 
cremation, nor did they normally burn grave goods.^ 
When cremation does arrive in Greece, toward the end 
of the Late Bronze Age, it appears as an intrusive cultural 


element. 


Fig. 4.24: Female roped-reed burial opened at Saqarra. XIXth Dynasty. From Goneim 1957: pl. LXVII:B. 


At Boeotian Thebes, excavations revealed a roundish 
pit, 1.8 meters in diameter, in which many ivory carvings, 
sixty Late Helladic IIIA: 2 late ceramics, and four gold 
beads had been intentionally burnt.” Both S. Symeono- 
glou, the excavator, and R. S. Merrillees note the similar- 
ity between the burnt Theban ivory-ceramic hoard and 
the phenomenon of burnt groups at Gurob.'? 

Fire rituals are known from later periods in Greek his- 
tory.” Evidence of fire, occasionally found in Mycenaean 
tombs, has been generally interpreted as a component of 
ritual acts related to the cult of the dead, sacrifices, or purifi- 
cation rituals.^^ Mycenaean pottery, along with many other 
types of artifacts, has also been found together with burnt 
human bones at the puzzling thirteenth-century s.c. temple 
in Amman, Jordan.” Finally, note the parallels for the Gurob 
burnt groups in hearths made from broken sherds covered 
with clay, found at Xeropolis and possibly also at Tiryns, 
which may indicate the presence of northern women there.* 
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Fig. 4.25: Amber bead necklaces from female roped-reed burials at Saqqara. XIXth Dynasty. From Goneim 1957: 
pl. LXXI. 
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Merrillees considers the burnt groups at Gurob as in- 
dicative of the use of fire for cultic cleansing Thomas 
believes, however, that in reaching this conclusion, Mer- 
rillees had studied the material out of context and, further- 
more, that he relies too heavily on Petrie’s conclusions.” 
Noting that Petrie had given too much consideration to 
the Mycenaean ceramics contained in the burnt groups, 
Thomas rejects Merrillees's interpretation.” Instead, she 
prefers to consider the burnt groups as simple trash pits 
later overbuilt by houses or burnt as the result of a fire. 
As Bell demonstrates, however, the Mycenaean ceramics 
were buried long after they had been made. Why would 
anyone burn as trash exotica that included heirloom My- 
cenaean pottery as an ongoing custom? 

Janet Politi proposes a fascinating explanation for the 
burnt groups at Gurob.” In his Year 34 (1246 B.C.) Ramses 
II wed Maat-Hor-Neferure, a daughter of the Hittite king 
Hattusilis IIL'* A fragmentary papyrus from Gurob that 
refers to garments belonging to Maat-Hor-Neferure has 
led several scholars to assert that the princess resided at 
Mi-Wer."* Politi builds on this conclusion and adds that 
Maat-Hor-Neferure must have been installed at Mi-Wer 
with an entourage of Hittite ladies-in-waiting.* She 
argues that the burnt groups represent the physical evi- 


dence of a custom described in Hittite Law:?^*? 


If a man takes his wife and leads [her] away to his 
house, he shall carry her dowry in. If the woman 
[dies] th[ere] they shall burn the personal posses- 
sions of the man (or “he shall burn her personal pos- 
sessions”) and the man shall take her dowry. If she 
dies in her father’s house and she [has] children, the 
man shall not [take] her dowry. 


There are several considerations that argue against this 


interpretation: 


e The Hittite law makes no reference to burying 
the items—only to burning them. 

e The law deals with the manner in which the 
Hittite husband of a Hittite wife should act. 
Assuming that Maat-Hor-Neferure actually did 
reside at Mi-Wer with her entourage of Hittite 


ladies-in-waiting—a conclusion that, as we shall 
see, cannot be supported by the evidence—this 
would assume that these women arrived in 
Egypt together with their Hittite husbands to 
serve in the harem. This seems highly unlikely. 
In an analogous situation, when Tadu-kheba, 
the daughter of the Mitannian king Tushratta, 
journeyed to Egypt to marry Amenhotep III, 
she left with a retinue of 270 female attendants 
but only 30 men.” The wording “270 women, 30 
men, are the dowry-personnel” contains no allu- 
sions to any conjugal connections between the 
two groups. ^ 

As support for her theory, Politi points to the 
blond hair found by Petrie at Gurob as prob- 
ably belonging to a Hittite lady-in-waiting.'^ 
Petrie indeed notes that several ofthe bodies in 
the tombs at Gurob showed physical evidence 
of foreign origins.*** A body from Tomb 23 had 
blond hair beneath a black wig (Figs. 4.26, 8-9 
[tomb location]).5 Blond hair also survived 
on the scalp of a second body from Tomb 24, 
and Tomb 25 held a male who, although he 
had dark hair, showed an atypically light com- 
plexion. Such racial identifications based on 
hair and skin color are no longer considered 
valid." 

Regarding physical evidence of Hittites residing 
at Gurob, an ushabti from a tomb there bears 
the name of Sadi-amia, whom Petrie identifies 
as a Hittite?* Bell notes, however, that the most 
that can be said in this case is that the man was 
not Egyptian, although Sadi-amia clearly fol- 
lowed typical Egyptian burial customs.” The 
only other artifact at Gurob identified as prob- 
ably Hittite is a small wooden figure of a harpist 
with pigtails.'^? 

Crucial to Politi's theory regarding Maat-Hor- 
Neferures residence in Mi-Wer is the fragmen- 
tary papyrus found at Gurob, which mentions 
clothing woven for or belonging to her."? L. Bell 
supplies the following translation for Gurob 


Papyrus, Fragment U:*” 
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1. a small (carrying) bag (made) of fine 


linen?” 

2. [... ] Queen Maat-Hor-Neferure— 
may she live! 

3. the daughter of the Great Chief of 
Hatti 

4.[...]awrap’? of 28 cubits 4 palms (in 
length) and a width of 4 cubits 1 

5. [... ] of 14 cubits 2 palms (in length) 
and a width of 4 cubits 2 

6. [ ...] of X cubits Y palms (in length) 
and a width of 4 cubits 


Simply put, this text does not place Maat-Hor-Neferure at 
Gurob. The papyrus may be referring to clothing woven 
for Maat-Hor-Neferure at Mi-Wer and intended for deliv- 
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ery to her. After all, Mi-Wer was a known center of textile 
production, which shipped its wares to royalty. Indeed, 
other papyri indicate that garments prepared at the harem 
were intended for the royal household."* As Thomas 


rightly concludes:"* 


This does not necessarily indicate that the princess 
lived in the harem at Gurob, though she may have 
stayed here occasionally, but some of her clothes 
were definitely made here. The officials kept detailed 
records of the garments and of the places to which 
they were sent. 


In evaluating the evidence, or lack thereof, for whether 
Maat-Hor-Neferure resided at Mi-Wer, it is worthwhile to 
reflect on the case of another queen whom some scholars 


have located at Mi-Wer: Amenhotep III’s queen Tiye."* 
This assignment is based on the discovery at Gurob of 
various artifacts related to her and her husband. Yet, as 
Thomas emphasizes, even this evidence remains tenuous 
at best and is too limited to allow us to place Tiye at Gu- 
rob." How much more questionable is it to place Maat- 
Hor-Neferure— not to mention a coterie of Hittite ladies- 
in-waiting together with their husbands—at Mi-Wer solely 
on the basis ofthe Gurob Papyrus, Fragment U? 

If we cannot link the burnt groups to Mycenaeans 
or to Hittites living at Gurob, then which foreign ethnic 
group created them? There seems to be general agreement 
that the burnt groups represent a custom related to the 
death of the items’ owners."? Burial methods can adapt 
when foreigners arrive at a new setting: The particular 
burial customs that remain will be those that have con- 
sequential cultural meaning to the new arrivals.’” Indeed, 
ample evidence also indicates that foreigners adopted and 
amalgamated Egyptian religious practices into their own 
worship."^ Thus, if the assumption that the burnt groups 


are connected in some way with burial is valid, then the 


logical path of inquiry is to determine which foreign 
groups that used fire in relation to death and burial can be 
placed in Egypt at the end of the New Kingdom. 

This brings us back to the Sea Peoples' ships at Me- 
dinet Habu, the Weshesh, and their Urnfield Culture 
connections. The central European Urnfield peoples cre- 
mated their dead and buried them in urns surrounded 
by personal items." This burial custom, resulting in vast 
fields of cremation urns, is one ofthe most typifying char- 
acteristics of the Urnfield Culture, hence its name. 

I believe that the most likely, and the simplest, expla- 
nation for the burnt group phenomenon at Gurob is that 
they represent physical evidence of an Urnfield element— 
perhaps the Weshesh—in the midst of rapid acculturation 
at Gurob. In this scenario, the Weshesh/Urnfelder no lon- 
ger cremated their dead, having adopted Egyptian burial 
practices, but still kept alive a memory of their traditions 
by burning and burying the deceased s personal items. The 
appearance of Mycenaean pottery, then, can be explained 
as memories connected to the movement of populations 


through Mycenaean regions. 
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| Conclusions 


los ND 
: 


Sometime, probably during the late thirteenth or early 
twelfth century, a competent artisan in Egypt constructed 
a simple model of a ship. Wooden ship models are virtu- 
ally unknown in Egypt during the New Kingdom apart 
from those found in royal XVIIIth-Dynasty tombs, and 
this model is remarkable for several other reasons as well. 
First, the ship represented in the model is easily identi- 
fiable as a galley type first used by Mycenaeans and was 
perhaps their invention. It had also been readily adopted 
and adapted by elements of the Sea Peoples, however, as 
we learn from a study of the Medinet Habu naval battle 
scene, a similar ship painted on a cremation urn at Hama 
in Syria, as well as other evidence. Second, the ship was 
meant to sit on a cart with wheels. 

The model is unique in the degree of detail that it sup- 
plies regarding the structural and polychromatic aspects 
of these Helladic galleys. As with all depictions of ships 
and boats, however, it is important to remember that this 
is a representation and not the ship itself and that there 
could be—and, more important, there are— differences 
between the copy and its prototype. 

The model maker may have been an Egyptian artisan 


commissioned to build it. Despite the foreign prototype 


ship with which he (I assume that the artisan was a male) 
dealt, the similarity of the rendering ofthe forecastle deck 
to royal XVIIIth-Dynasty wooden ship models is striking, 
and the exaggerated rockered form of the hull also speaks 
of a strong Egyptian influence. Unfortunately, we do not 
have a clear view of the wagon that supported the ship 
model: Only its four wheels survive. 

The most important aspect of the model from a 
ship-construction point of view is its three-dimensional 
confirmation of the stanchion system, which in an actual 
Helladic galley would have served to support the super- 
structure and centerline deck. This system of stanchions 
sets the Helladic galley apart from all other oared ship of 
its age, making it the prototype for all later developments 
of Greek warships. As the Sea Peoples brought this type 
of ship to the Levant, it also served as a starting point for 
later Phoenician galleys. 

W. M. F. Petrie reconstructed the model once with 
the stempost bird-head device facing outboard and once 
with it reversed and facing inboard, which is its present 
state, being glued solidly in place. The question of which 
of the two reconstructions is correct is grounded in the 
seeming enigma of how the Mycenaean galley tradition 


survived the Dark Ages. With the fall of the palace-based 
Mycenaean culture, Greece and the Aegean were largely 
depopulated. Moreover, while the Dark Ages appear to 
be shrinking chronologically, it is still difficult to explain 
how such complex knowledge could have continued un- 
der such limiting circumstances. The simplest explanation 
(Occams razor) for the continuation of the Mycenaean 
Greek galley tradition across the Dark Ages is that it sur- 
vived in Cyprus, where an energetic palace-based Achaean 
culture prospered during the Late Cypriot III and Cypro- 
Geometric periods. During the Submycenaean period 
Cyprus and Greece reestablished communication, and 
much of the subsequent momentum for Greece’s renewal, 
particularly at Athens, may be attributed to these contacts, 
which are credited both with the introduction there of 
iron and with a Cypriot influence on ceramics. 

The only evidence for the size of the Gurob model's 
prototype galley is a row of black daubs on each side of 
the hull, which must represent oarports. Although most 
of these dots have been lost, the existent spacing makes 
a series of twenty-five-dot oarports per side reasonable, 
suggesting that it represents a pentekonter. Given an inter- 
scalmium of 1 meter per rower, the prototype galley would 
have required 25 meters to house the rowers and another 
few meters at bow and at stern, for a total length of about 
30 meters. Although some have assumed that these oars- 
men on Helladic galleys worked their oars against thole- 
pins, we have in fact no evidence of tholepins on Myce- 
naean vessels. 

The Gurob ship model is also unique for its time in 
presenting a remarkable display of colors on a Helladic 
ship representation. Most ship depictions dating from 
the time about which Homer wrote, as well as the time 
when he is believed to have lived, are incapable of express- 
ing color as they are, for the most part, monochromatic 
silhouettes. Only much later, with the appearance of 
ships on black-figure vases, do we get some idea of their 
color schemes. At the same time, one must be aware of 
the limitations of the evidence: The Gurob model's colors 
are faded today, whereas originally they would have been 
vibrant. 

The model maker used only three colors on the ship 
model, although his palette contained additional colors: 
Those he selected are specifically the colors that Homer 
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seems to refer in his ship epithets. Of these the poet most 
commonly describes ships as “black hulled?” This term re- 
fers to the use of pitch on the lower parts of the hull as 
a sealant and as an antifouling agent. The model demon- 
strates exactly what Homer had in mind. The pitch cov- 
ers only the bottom of the external side of the hull, which 
would have been submerged in water. The upper parts of 
the planking were left free of pitch. 

A line of red paint seen below the caprails on the Gu- 
rob model is a recurring motif as it reappears on galleys 
depicted on black-figure vases, indicating that this feature 
bridged the intervening centuries, for which we lack cor- 
roborative evidence. The discovery of red coloring ma- 
terials in Building P at Kommos in fourteenth- and thir- 
teenth-century-B.c. settings and at Naxos in Sicily inside 
a mid-fifth-century-B.c. shipshed adds an archaeological 
context to the iconographic evidence for its appearance 
on galleys. While it is possible that the “red-cheeked” epi- 
thet that Homer employs (rarely) might refer to this red 
stripe, D. Davis cautions us that we enter here the realm 
of dactylic hexameter and that ship-related color epithets 
inserted into the epics may have more to do with the orga- 
nization of lyrics than with physical reality. 

A small, painted, rectangular square with a central 
hole found with the model sat directly beneath the hull 
amidships so that a peg attaching the model ship to its 
wagon transfixed it. To correctly understand the model, 
one must recognize that this slip of wood is crucial, for it 
represents the type of base—termed a pavois by Egyptol- 
ogist G. Legrain—to which were attached bars for priestly 
porters to shoulder as they carried cultic barques over- 
land. The pavois is significant for two reasons. First, it indi- 
cates that the model represents a cult vessel, and, second, 
it indicates a syncretism in which a ship foreign to Egypt's 
shores had taken on indigenous cultic affectations. This is 
in keeping with other evidence of rapid acculturation by 
foreigners immersed in the Egyptian mainstream. As the 
manner of transport of cultic ships in general is demon- 
strably fluid, however, the possibility exists that the Gurob 
ship model—in addition to being mounted on wheels— 
could also have been displayed on a pavois and that the 
long pegs found with the model represent the support 
bars. This theoretical possibility appears as a reconstruc- 


tion in this book's virtual component.’ 


An examination of the use of wagons with wheels 
to transport cultic or funerary ship-form catafalques in 
Egypt reveals that, although the wheel had been known 
there as early as the Vth Dynasty, its first use in general, as 
well as for the transport of watercraft replicas specifically, 
dates to the XVIIth Dynasty. Wheeled conveyances seem 
to have become relatively common for burial purposes 
only in Ptolemaic times, to judge from the iconographic 
evidence. 

Although the ship type replicated by the Gurob 
model is Mycenaean, its wheeled cart is decidedly not. 
The four-wheeled wagon of the Gurob model belongs to a 
cultural phenomenon of cultic objects, which first appears 
in the Aegean world in the twelfth century B.c., apparently 
arriving there from farther north. The Gurob ship model 
finds some of its closest parallels in the contemporaneous 
galley representations from Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos). 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that this particular site 
also revealed a fragment of a terracotta ship model with a 
piercing meant to take an axle for a pair of wheels, making 
it a “ship-cart,” also. 

The Gurob ship-cart’s wheels have a painted radial 
decoration that does not seem to depict spokes. The 
wheels are made in two pairs of slightly differing size. Per- 
haps the larger pair was intended to raise the stern slightly 
to give additional allowance for the quarter rudder to 
clear the base. The purpose of the four items that Petrie 
identified as “awnings” remains unresolved. 

It is not possible to determine the model's original 
purpose prior to its interment in Tomb 611. While it might 
have been made solely as a funerary offering, the figures 
holding models on the Dakhla Oasis graffito may more 
accurately articulate its purpose— that of serving as a pro- 
cessional device to be carried within the context of the 
event related to the actual ship-cart. 

'Ihe Gurob ship model must be seen in the context 
of the only two other known representations of Helladic 
ships in Egypt: Ramses IITs Medinet Habu naval battle 
relief and the Dakhla Oasis graffito. On the one hand, 
the model gives a clear three-dimensional rendering of 
the structural details indicated by the manner in which 
the bodies of the dead and dying Sea People warriors are 
interwoven in the capsized ship (Nelson's N.3), now also 
confirmed in two-dimensional ship representations from 


Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos) and Bademgedigi Tepe. On 
the other hand, the Dakhla Oasis graffito demonstrates 
the use of these ships (or their facsimiles) for cultic pur- 
poses. When the Gurob ship model and the Dakhla Oasis 
graffito are considered together, they exhibit the following 
features: 


e The Gurob model is not so much a model ofa 
ship as a ship-cart model. 

e Both representations depict Helladic galleys, 
specifically of the type with a pointed horizontal 
forefoot. While at the end of the Late Bronze 
Age and in the Early Iron Age galleys could 
have a bow with or without this feature, it was 
the former type that eventually evolved into the 
Greek fighting ships of the Geometric, Archaic, 
Classical, and later periods, as the modest fore- 
foot was transformed into the greatest naval 
weapon of the ancient world, the waterline ram. 

e Areevaluation of the Dakhla Oasis graffito dem- 
onstrates that the diagonal member rising from 
the stern cannot represent part of the vessel’s 
rigging, as it has been erroneously interpreted 
in the past (including by me); rather, it depicts 
a solid timber footed in the stern and resting on 
a tall midships stanchion capable of supporting 
figures (humans, statues, or both?). The closest 
iconographic parallels to this are the Dionysian 
phallus displays on the sixth-century-B.c. Flor- 
ence cup. 

e One of the Dakhla Oasis graffito figures appears 
to be playing a flute or a trumpet. 


A ship cart with a specifically warship prototype as its 
model, the cult of the phallus, and celebrants playing 
pipes—at the risk of stating the obvious, all these ele- 
ments are found later in the Dionysian cult. This raises 
the question of whether this cult might have penetrated 
Egypt as part of the cultural baggage carried by Sea People 
groups on their migrations. 

Nonetheless, nearly half a millennium separates the 
Gurob and Dakhla Oasis ships from the earliest evidence 
for the Dionysian cult practice of a ship-cart. Is it possible 


to bridge this long chronological gap? 
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The Dionysian ship-cart comes into view only on 
Athenian black-figure cups, and the fact that, when it 
does, the prototype ship for it is a contemporaneous Ar- 
chaic ship suggests that if, indeed, the ship-cart was intro- 
duced to Athens, then this took place during the Archaic 
period. We have, however, no reason to assume that the 
Dionysian ship-cart originated in Athens. 

Dionysos already appears in Linear B tablets, confirm- 
ing his antiquity, and, while one cannot prove that the Ky- 
nos ship-cart model fragment was necessarily connected 
with Dionysian cult, that model does indicate the existence 
of the concept ofa ship-cart in Greece by the Late Helladic 
IIC: Furthermore, several classical authors identify Egypt 
as the source of the phallus in the Dionysian cult. Indeed, 
when Herodotus visited Egypt, he witnessed a festival of 
Osiris, whom he identified with Dionysos, and pondered 


whether the cult originated in Egypt or Greece? 


On the eve of the festival of Dionysos, each Egyptian 
slaughters a young pig in front of the entrance to his 
home and then gives it back to the swineherd who 
sold it to him to take away. The Egyptians celebrate 
the festival of Dionysos in nearly the same way as the 
Hellenes do, except they do not have choral dances. 
And instead of phalluses they have their own inven- 
tion—marionettes as tall as one and a half feet, which 
the women carry around through the villages; these 
marionettes have genitals that move up and down 
and are not much smaller than their entire bodies. 
A flute player leads the way, and the women follow, 
singing praises of Dionysos. There is a sacred story 
which explains why the genitals are so large and why 
they are the only part of the marionettes that move. 
Now it seems to me that Melampous son of 
Amythaon was not ignorant of this sacrificial ritual. I 
think, rather, that he was actually quite familiar with 
it, for it was Melampous who disclosed the name of 
Dionysos to the Hellenes, and who taught them how 
to sacrifice to him and perform his phallic proces- 
sion. Strictly speaking, he did not reveal everything 
to them, but the sages who were his descendants 
completed the revelation. And so it is Melampous 
who taught the Hellenes the phallic procession for 
Dionysos which they practice today. What is more, 
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I would argue that Melampous being a clever man, 
acquired the art of prophecy by himself and then, 
utilizing information from Egypt, introduced many 
different rites to the Hellenes, among them those 
for Dionysos, although along the way he made a 
few changes. I would certainly not claim that it is by 
chance that the rite performed for the god in Egypt 
resembles so closely that carried out in Hellas. If that 
were true, then this rite would be more similar to 
other Greek rites in character and would not be con- 
sidered a recent introduction. Nor would I assert that 
the Egyptians took this or any other custom or ritual 
from the Hellenes. But I rather suspect that Melamp- 
ous learned about Dionysos chiefly from Kadmos of 
Tyre and those who accompanied him on the journey 
from Phoenicia to the land now called Boeotia. 


When we attempt to determine the Gurob ship-cart 
model owner's background, it is important to realize the 
limitations under which we labor. Generally, we have at 
our disposal three types of evidence: archaeology, ico- 
nography, and texts. Each of these forms of information 
comes with its own inherent limitations. 

Under New Kingdom pharaohs, Egypt absorbed 
many foreigners of varying backgrounds. The reasons 
for this are varied and numerous. Among the groups ab- 
sorbed into the fabric of Egyptian society under the Ra- 
messides were the Sea Peoples, who came as invaders. 
However, some of them eventually made common cause 
with Egypt, fighting for it against other invaders, includ- 
ing their own kin. 

Any attempt to identify the model’s owner must be- 
gin by understanding the site of Gurob, the settlement 
where the model was buried. The modern site of Gurob 
can be identified as the pharaonic harem city of Mi-Wer, 
located at the entrance to the Fayum. The site appears to 
have been first settled under Thutmose III and was prob- 
ably abandoned under Ramses V or soon after his reign, as 
Egypt spiraled down into the Third Intermediate Period. 

The economic importance of the harem at Mi-Wer is 
indicated both by the lands under its control and by evi- 
dence that the harem was an important commercial cen- 
ter and the economic focal point of the surrounding set- 
tlement. Remnants of papyri from Gurob indicate various 


commercial aspects of the harem, with weaving preemi- 
nent among them. Textile workers, some of whom were 
foreigners, received training in weaving at Mi-Wer. Papyri 
from Gurob indicate that the harem was a clearinghouse 
for the textiles it manufactured, sending them to a variety 
of locations and to royalty. Mi-wer was not part of a palace 
complex but rather an independent institution. 

Tomb 611, in which the model was found, belonged 
to a discrete cemetery located on a rise south of the ha- 
rem complex. Petrie’s assistants examined ten graves here: 
Those buried in this cemetery appear to have been per- 
sons of relatively high status based on the quality of their 
grave goods. 

While the majority of inhabitants at Gurob must have 
been Egyptian, the town must also have been home to a 
number of foreign individuals. To a certain degree the evi- 
dence allows us to determine which groups can and which 
cannot be placed at Gurob. We have, for example, both ar- 
chaeological and textual evidence of the presence of Syro- 
Canaanites at Gurob, and, indeed, Ramessesemperré, a 
high harem official under Merneptah, was a Semite. 

From a historical standpoint, large numbers of Liby- 
ans likely dwelt in Lower Egypt during Ramesside times. 
Unfortunately, because theirs was an illiterate society, 
they remain largely invisible in the textual evidence. Gu- 
rob’s inhabitants may well have included some Libyans. 
Ramses III notes that he conquered and resettled Libyans 
who had been living primarily in the western Delta region. 
The Wilbour Papyrus identifies Tjuk People living among 
the Egyptians as a warrior class; however, another group 
that has been identified as Libyan mercenaries, the Ke- 
hek, do not appear there. 

Petrie posited Mycenaeans and Cypriots living at 
Gurob. A review of the evidence, however, which is lim- 
ited solely to pottery, indicates that it is insufficient to im- 
ply the presence of either of these groups at Gurob even 
though we have abundant evidence of Cypriot traders in 
Egypt; moreover, a papyrus from Amarna suggests the use 
of Mycenaean mercenaries during the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Petrie also identified a palace official, Anen-Tursha 
as a Teresh, a group of the Sea Peoples that joined in the 
coalition against Merneptah. Whether this worthy is actu- 
ally a Teresh has been debated, and one notes that the ship 
model was not found in his tomb. 


Another important form of information regarding 
foreigners at Gurob are the balance weights found there, 
many of which were identified by Petrie as being non- 
Egyption. These weights would benefit from an updated 
review of their character and identity. 

Egyptian textiles were primarily made of linen. In spin- 
ning thread the Egyptians employed an S-spin, and the vast 
majority of Egyptian textiles that have been examined, such 
as those at Amarna, show that S-spun threads predominate. 
For this reason the appearance at Gurob of a spindle used 
to create Z-spun yarn must indicate the presence of a north- 
ern foreign spinner, presumably a woman, at Gurob. 

A woman found in Gurob Tomb 605 was buried in 
an unusual manner, described by the excavators as “reeds, 
roped together.” Nearby, Tomb 614 contained a second 
“roped-reed” burial. Similar XIXth-Dynasty female buri- 
als in reed mats at Saqqara wore necklaces and earrings 
made of amber, which S. Hood notes may indicate that 
they were the wives of northern mercenaries. While the 
female burial in Tomb 605 contained no amber, some of 
her jewelry was made of materials that replicate its hue. 
As amber was presumably a rare commodity in Egypt at 
the time, these items may have been meant to substitute 
for it. These two tombs, together with Tomb 611, which 
contained the Gurob ship-cart model, may indicate a 
preference by northern foreigners for this particular 
cemetery. 

The burnt groups found by Petrie and his assistants 
at Gurob constitute a unique cultural phenomenon. He 
discusses five of these groups and dates them in a chrono- 
logical spectrum from Amenhotep III to Seti II, while 
ignoring the consideration that a context must be dated 
by the latest objects found in it. Martha Bell's meticulous 
restudy of these groups indicates that they were deposited 
during the XIXth Dynasty or later. 

Petrie considered these groups to be Akhaian, that 
is, Mycenaean, and linked them to the vestigial remnants 
of a cremation custom. The Mycenaeans did not practice 
cremation, however, nor did they normally burn grave 
goods. Scholars have proposed various explanations for 
the Gurob burnt groups, considering them evidence of 
cultic cleansing or trash pits or positing that Maat-Hor- 
Neferure, the Hittite wife of Ramses II, dwelt at Mi-Wer 


and that the burnt groups represent evidence of a Hittite 
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female death ritual. A review of the evidence suggests that 
significant problems exist with each of these explanations. 

New arrivals in Egypt adopted local practices, but 
some imported customs may have survived for a time. If 
the burnt groups are connected with burial, then the sim- 
plest explanation for them is that they represent evidence 
of a group at Gurob who had practiced cremation but is 
seen here in the immediate process of acculturation, that 
is, when they have given up cremation but still practiced 
their burial customs in a vestigial manner by burning the 
personal items of their dead. The most likely cultural 
candidate for this phenomenon, then, become migrating 
elements of the central European Urnfield Culture. This 
society cremated its dead with their personal possessions, 
a burial custom that defined the culture: The Medinet 
Habu naval battle scene places elements of the Urnfield 
culture in Egypt during the XXth Dynasty. 

The naval contingent of the Sea People’s attack dur- 
ing Ramses III’s Year 8 was limited to the Sherden and the 
Weshesh. In Papyrus Harris, Ramses III designates only 
these two groups with the term “of the sea.” The Weshesh 
promptly disappear from history, appearing only here 
and at Medinet Habu. On the other hand, it is possible to 
verify at least some of Ramses III’s historical statements 
in Papyrus Harris by measuring them against the evidence 
for Sherden in Egypt. The Sherden are unique in wearing 
horned helmets in the monuments, which also facilitates 
this study. A review indicates a close corroboration be- 
tween the statements in Papyrus Harris and the reality 
on the ground as seen in both textual and iconographic 
evidence. 

This raises the question as to what the Egyptians ac- 
tually meant when, as here, they termed some—but not 
all—of these northern invaders as “of the sea.” If the term 
meant simply that they were ship based, then all the Sea 
People groups listed by Merneptah must have reached 
Libya by ship and should have received this designation. 

The Sea People advanced on Egypt during Ramses 
III’s Year 8 by land and sea. I propose that the Egyptians 
gave the term “of the sea” to only those groups who in- 
vaded Egypt by ship during their migrations. This list 
would include the Sherden under Ramses II, the Ekwesh 
during the reign of Merneptah, and the Sherden and the 
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Weshesh during the reign of Ramses III. (I do not include 
here the Teresh, of whom only their chief depicted on the 
facade of the Migdol entrance at Medinet Habu is given 
the designation “of the sea” due to the particular character 
of the relief in which he appears.) 

Thus, in this scenario the group appearing in “feather” 
helmets in the Sea Peoples’ ships at Medinet Habu must 
be identified as Weshesh (and not Peleset), who fought 
alongside the horn-helmeted Sherden. Furthermore, the 
ship, which served as the prototype for the five represen- 
tations of the northern galleys was probably a Weshesh (= 
Urnfield Culture) and not a Sherden ship. This scenario 
also argues against the theory that makes Ramses III re- 
sponsible for the settlement of the Peleset/Philistines in 
southwestern Canaan, as Ramses III’s statement regard- 
ing settlement and taxation in Papyrus Harris refers solely 
to the Sherden and the Weshesh—and not to the Denyen, 
Sekel, or Peleset, who are said to have met a different fate. 

No doubt remnants of other invading Sea Peoples 
may have ended up living and prospering in Egypt:* Yet 
only two groups—the Sherden and the Weshesh—are 
specifically mentioned as having been settled and taxed 
by the pharaohs Ramses II and III. Of all the Sea Peoples 
who settled in Egypt in Ramesside times, the Sherden ap- 
pear most prominently. The Wilbour Papyrus confirms 
this by giving a remarkable snapshot of this group living 
and prospering in Egypt as a military stratum while in the 
process of successfully integrating into Egyptian society. 
This is confirmed by numerous other royal texts, as well as 
mundane documents dealing with day-to-day life, which 
witness Sherden sharing in the burdens and privileges 
of life in Egypt under the Ramessides. Also, the Medi- 
net Habu naval battle relief indicates unequivocally that 
Sherden participated in a naval invasion of Egypt using 
ships of the type represented by the Gurob model. These 
considerations lead to the conclusion that the model was 
probably owned by, and presumably interred, with a per- 
son of Sherden ancestry. 

Unless and until someone discovers, excavates, and 
reports on an actual Helladic galley, the Gurob ship model 
may be the closest we will ever get to this remarkable ves- 
sel type, which played such a significant role in changing 
the course of world history at a critical juncture. 


Appendix1 <j Lines Drawing of the Gurob 


Se Ship Model 


Alexis Catsambis 


The lines of the Gurob model are included in this volume 
as an alternate way of conveying its unique form (Fig. 
App. 1.1). The lines are based on the research conducted 
by Shelley Wachsmann and the three-dimensional hull re- 
construction created by the Institute for the Visualization 
of History, included with this book.’ 

The model was originally received as a digital mesh, 
which was then converted to a NURBS object and simpli- 
fied to a basic polysurface? A framework of sections, wa- 
terlines, and buttock lines was created around the model 
as in conventional representations of ship lines. The digi- 
tal reconstruction was then bisected along its keel, and 
thin sections were cut along predetermined intervals (1, 2, 
3, C, A, B, C). The model lines were created by using the 
sections to guide the curves. By activating and deactivat- 
ing various layers, screenshots were taken that allowed for 
the model to be accurately depicted in a more traditional 
format. Minimal fairing was applied in order to maintain 


and represent the original model’s lines. 
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Fig. App. 1.1: Lines of the Gurob ship model. Lines: A. Catsambis. 
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Appendix 2 


4. Gurob Ship-Cart Model in 
WP Virtual Reality 


Donald H. Sanders 


The field of virtual heritage—the use of interactive 3D 
computer graphics for the collection, study, teaching, dis- 
play, and publication of data about cultural heritage—has 
been a growing influence for more than a decade. Just as 
the development of photography dramatically changed 
the practice of fieldwork, subsequent historical analyses, 
and public outreach throughout the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, so 3D computer modeling is having a simi- 
lar impact on archaeology today. The first virtual reality re- 
creations of ancient sites and objects occurred in the early 
1996s (with projects created by the Learning Sites team, 
English Heritage, and Carnegie Mellon University). 
Since the early experiments with virtual ancient 
worlds, computer technologies have improved, soft- 
ware has become easier to use, and virtual heritage has 
expanded globally to provide visualizations vital to our 
understanding of the past. These uses have made it clear 
that the only way to truly understand history is to see it in 
the same three dimensions in which it unfolded. Hypoth- 
eses about cultural change, settlement growth, multiple 
architectural uses, and object function can be accurately 
and precisely tested only in three dimensions. Isolated 


static images (photographs or drawings) cannot offer the 


same benefits and often lead to erroneous and misleading 
results. 

Although virtual re-creations of historic sites, build- 
ings, and artifacts are currently being built and tested in 
hundreds of projects around the world, full reports thor- 
oughly integrating the results with other archaeological 
analyses are still rare. As archaeologists inevitably move 
toward digital publications, integrated real-time graph- 
ics, and linked databases, Shelley Wachsmann and I hope 
that this hybrid volume will provide researchers with a 
glimpse into a future encompassing new types of interpre- 
tive content and innovative ways to understand historical 
evidence that will lead to fresh discoveries unobtainable 
from traditional 2D image sources. 

Despite the small size of the Gurob ship-cart model, 
the use of interactive 3D computer graphics technologies 
provided Wachsmann with original insights and oppor- 
tunities for understanding and investigating the object 
and its many pieces. Working in the digital realm with 
interactive computer graphics offers other advantages as 
well. With fragmentary and fragile objects like the Gurob 
ship, it is unlikely that the Petrie Museum of Egyptology 


in London (where the fragments are housed) would have 


allowed him to handle and experiment with the many 
pieces and possible configurations while trying to under- 
stand the original form of the vessel. Also, since the object 
is stored in a museum quite distant from his office, con- 
stant travel to view the object and ponder the uses of its 
various supplemental fragments was out of the question. 
Thus, Wachsmann asked us (the Institute for the Vi- 
sualization of History, Inc., or VIZIN) to help him study 
the model more completely, test various theories about 
its original form and color, try to understand how all the 
many little pieces might have originally been attached 
or otherwise used, and provide the reader with a novel 
ability to examine this remarkable artifact. In the virtual 
realm, much that is not possible in the real world can be 
achieved, investigated, and changed. This short review 
explains some of the steps we at VIZIN took along the 
way from our first introduction to the wooden model to 
the fully interactive, virtual-reality package that accompa- 
nies this book and can be found online at wwwvizin.org/ 
Gurob/Gurob.html. Throughout the various phases of 
the modeling process, a constant back-and-forth exchange 
between Wachsmann and us took place. This entailed 
three stages: (A) re-creating the as-found model from 
the existing pieces; (B) re-creating two as-built versions 
of the ship-cart model, extrapolated from the surviving 
pieces; and (C) refining the final versions to learn more 
about how the original form may have looked by moving 
pieces around (in the computer models) and comparing 
the results with contemporary images of similar vessels. 
We began by studying the high-resolution photo- 
graphs, plans, and detailed descriptions and dimensions 
of the excavated pieces that Wachsmann provided. These 
data became the foundation for the as-found digital model 
of the ancient ship (Fig. App. 2.1). Once we had a good 3D 
computer model of the various pieces and had reassembled 
them, we could use the photos as texture maps to ensure 
that the results depicted the actual remains accurately and 
in detail. On the project website, the reader can view color 
versions of the ship-cart model's details that appear here 
in black and white. From the basic as-found digital model, 
we could output the files for viewing with virtual reality 
(VR) software and allow Wachsmann to examine the ship 
as though he were holding a single object in his hands 
(Fig. App. 2.2-3). Using the VR version, he could zoom in 
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to view the nuances of the object, rotate it in any direction, 
and study the vessel from all angles against his color pho- 
tos. This process opened up new means of researching an 
artifact well beyond what is normally possible. This VR re- 
creation of the as-excavated ship is also available online at 
http://wwwvizin.org/Gurob/Gurob.html. 

The next step was to work out the form and colors of 
the little wooden model as originally crafted using what 
we had learned about the various features from modeling 
the virtual as-excavated version. Wachsmann’s research 
into ancient ships of the period also helped fill in the gaps 
and provided suggestive evidence for various details. We 
first created a computer model of the basic vessel and then 
began investigating how the remaining loose pieces (such 
as the stanchions, quarter rudder, and oars) might have fit 
into the overall design. We next experimented with some 
of the ship’s accessories to see how changing their posi- 
tions might affect the look of the vessel, which we com- 
pared to images of similar ancient ships, and how the parts 
interacted. We also adjusted the elements based on traces 
of surviving paint, which might indicate how the parts 
were originally attached. 

Subsequently, we added elements that would have 
most likely been part of the original design but did not 
survive. Clues about the existing pieces (such as the fore- 
castle and sterncastle screens and the sternmost, now 
detached, thwart) indicated possible locations for these 
missing elements. Remnants of paint along the hull al- 
lowed us to complete the oarports and black paint on the 
lower portion of the hull. We chose a translucent neutral- 
toned shade to indicate those reconstructed areas for 
which there are no surviving pieces (Figs. App. 2.4-10). 
The angle of the quarter rudder could be set by aligning 
the attachment holes and the angle of the blades shoe, 
while the angle of the oars was set to show the model in 
motion. 

Among the last items to have their locations tested 
were the wheels, the so-called awnings, and other miscel- 
laneous pieces not already used. Based on Wachsmann's 
suggestions, we tried different locations for the wheels, 
close together and farther apart (Figs. App. 2.4-9). It 
immediately became clear that the location and angle of 
the quarter rudder determined where the wheels could 


be positioned and that the “awnings” could not be used 


Fig. App. 2.1: Screen grab from the as-found 3D computer model showing the wireframe geometry before the photo- 
graphic textures were applied. Courtesy Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.2: Screen grab from the as-found 3D computer model showing how the photographs of the hull fragments 
and other elements were used to create realistic textures. Courtesy Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.3: Screen grab from the fully textured, as-found 3D computer model of the Gurob ship. Courtesy Institute for the 
Visualization of History, Inc. 


as fenders as they would interfere with the quarter rud- 
der (Fig. App. 2.9). These details would have most likely 
gone undetected without testing the options ina real-time 
computer graphics environment. Also, we discovered, by 
experimenting with wheel placement, that the wheels 
have slightly different diameters. They could not be placed 
randomly, as certain arrangements would cause the model 
to tip oddly (Fig. App. 2.10). This peculiarity was discov- 
ered only upon rotating the model in virtual reality and 
inspecting it from various viewpoints. The differences in 
the wheels’ sizes were not appreciated until that point but 
clearly reflect how the wheels were originally positioned. 
None of these problems would have become evi- 
dent working only with separate pieces or drawings of 
presumed configurations. That is, working through the 
reconstruction process as an interactive 3D computer 


model has demonstrated that many aspects of the origi- 
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nal design could not have been fully appreciated through 
traditional analytical methods or simply by eye alone. We 
continued to tweak the positions, colors, and orientation 
of other elements of the vessel and tested many different 
arrangements against the archaeological record. 

The final step was to create the interactive package that 
can be found on the associated website built to accompany 
this volume (http://wwwvizin.org/Gurob/Gurob.html). 
There you will be able to manipulate the computer model 
and examine the as-found pieces and as-reconstructed 
original ship as if you were holding them in your hand. 
You will also be able to click on various elements of the 
model and study them against high-resolution color pho- 
tos of the surviving pieces, so you can check the details for 


yourself. 


Fig. App. 2.4: Rendering from one interim as-reconstructed computer model of the ship showing the 
wheels set close together, the quarter rudder vertical (note how it disappears beneath the groundplane), 
hypothetical stern castle screen, hypothetical forecastle screen, but no oars and equal-size stanchions 
(with translucent insets for those elements for which no evidence survives). Courtesy Institute for the 
Visualization of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.5: Rendering from one interim as-reconstructed computer model of the ship showing the 
wheels set far apart, the quarter rudder tipped back, hypothetical stern castle screen, hypothetical fore- 
castle screen, horizontal ties between the tops of the stanchions, but no oars (with translucent insets for 
those elements for which no evidence survives and reconstructed wheel materials and colors). Courtesy 
Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc. 
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Fig. App. 2.6: Rendering from one interim as-reconstructed computer model of the ship as 
a variation of Fig. App. 2.5 but with the wheels set close together. Courtesy Institute for the 
Visualization of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.7: Rendering from one more-advanced, interim, as-reconstructed computer model 
of the ship showing the wheels set far apart, the quarter rudder tipped back, hypothetical 
stern castle screen, hypothetical forecastle screen, horizontal ties between the tops of the 
stanchions, and oars (with translucent insets for those elements for which no evidence sur- 
vives). Courtesy Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.8: Rendering from a variation on the model shown in Fig. App. 2.7, with shorter oars 
that are tipped a bit more to simulate the ship in motion. Courtesy Institute for the Visualiza- 
tion of History, Inc. 


Fig. App. 2.9: A rendering of the Gurob ship 3D computer model as-reconstructed showing a 
possible configuration of the “awnings.” See also Fig. 1.25. Courtesy Institute for the Visualiza- 
tion of History, Inc. 
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Fig. App. 2.10: Two renderings of the Gurob ship 3D computer model as-reconstructed demonstrating the tilted and wobbly 
nature of the ship with the different-sized wheels misaligned. Courtesy Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc. 


CAUTIONS ABOUT OPERATING SYSTEMS 


A few caveats and some background history to the devel- 
opment of the interactive online module are needed to ex- 
plain the differences in the experience for those using PCs 
versus those using Apple-Mac computers. As originally 
conceived by Wachsmann in consultation with VIZIN, 
the online package was to enable all users to simulate a 
near firsthand experience with the ship-model (in various 
configurations) using VR software. During the unfolding 
of this project, that was indeed the case; but recent events 
have foiled our attempts to allow both sets of users equal 
degrees of interactivity. 

For reasons that go way back to the early days of 
virtual reality, in the mid 1990s, Apple computer and 
Windows-based PCs took different approaches to how 
interactive 3D space would be displayed (within Web 
browsers, not using stand-alone software or in games). 
Windows machines could easily display virtual worlds 
created using VRML (Virtual Reality Markup Language), 
the international Web standard language for program- 


ming virtual reality environments for global distribution 
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across the Internet. Due to limitations in their internal 
architecture, Apple computers were not originally able to 
adequately process true 3D spatial models. To compen- 
sate, the company developed QTVR (QuickTime Virtual 
Reality), which is not really virtual reality at all, since 
there is no actual 3D space. QTVR images are really like 
bubbles, the interior surfaces of which are coated with flat 
2D images and set so that the user is in the center of the 
bubble. Navigation allows the viewer to simulate moving 
by zooming in and out and spinning inside the bubble to 
simulate turning inside the space. Viewers cannot walk 
behind objects in the scene nor look underneath objects 
because there is no 3D space to move around in. 

QuickTime object movies (unlike standard QTVR 
panoramas) put individual objects at the center of the 
bubble and allow users to spin the object and zoom in and 
out, very closely mimicking actual VR. 

With the advent of OS X on Apple computers, the 
internal architecture and chipset changed, allowing some 
developers to create software that could indeed view true 
VRML inside Web browsers, like Safari. However, Apple 
kept changing the rules over the years, making it very dif- 
ficult for third-party software to keep up, and native sup- 


port for and interest in VR quickly waned (while in the 
Windows world, 3D was becoming the next big wave of 
change for how information would be viewed and navi- 
gated). Apple seems intent on deliberately changing the 
way third-party applications are distributed and installed. 
Recent OS X versions actually invalidate the way exter- 
nal software is stored, how shared libraries are accessed, 
and how appended, but necessary software kits, like Java- 
script, are accessed. Further, Safari (Apple’s preferred 
Web browser) has completely changed how its plugins 
work. Thus, many developers (like the primary creator 
of VRML viewer plugins for OS X, FreeWRL) simply 
cannot afford to keep pace with the constant changes, ef- 
fectively locking them out of upgrading their software for 
Apple-Mac computers. 

Although we fully intended to provide the same VR 
module for everyone, recent circumstances have forced us 
to reconsider those plans. Windows users will still be able 
to enjoy all the VR models and their interactivities, but, 
unfortunately, Apple computer users will need to be con- 
tent with less interactive QT VR visualizations. It seems 
odd that this must be, but operating systems and cor- 
porate philosophies have conspired to force us into this 
less-than-ideal result. Should the situation change in the 
future, we will provide the full VR module to Apple-Mac 


users. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE ONLINE VR 
MODULE 


Installation instructions and navigation tips for exploring 
the virtual reality (VR) models of the Gurob ship are pro- 
vided here. 


System Specifications 
In order to explore the Gurob ship-cart model online, 
we recommend that you have the following computer 


configuration: 


PC users.—Minimum specs: Pentium 2 processor run- 
ning at 1 GHz; 512 MB RAM, graphics card with 32 MB 
RAM, color monitor set at 1024 x 768 pixels, and running 
Windows XP with the latest version of a Web browser and 
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a VRML viewer installed (see below for further details); 
recommended specs: Pentium 3 processor running at 2.0 
GHz, 1 GB RAM, graphics card with 64 MB RAM, and 
running WindowsXP. 


Apple users.—Minimum specs: OS X, processor run- 
ning at 500 MHz, 128 MB RAM, graphics card with 32 
MB RAM, color monitor set at 1024 x 768 pixels; recom- 
mended specs: OS 10.4 or later, processor running at 1 
GHz, 512 GB RAM, graphics card with 64 MB RAM with 
the latest version of Safari Web browser (some older G3 
systems with OS 9 may be able to view the QT VR models, 
but the results may be less than desirable). 


Installation 
PC users.—Before you can see and explore the VR mod- 
els, you will need to download and install a virtual real- 
ity player and viewer: These are free plugins for your Web 
browser. We recommend the Cortona 3D VRML viewer 
originally developed by ParallelGraphics. The executable 
for this plugin is available from the Cortona 3D web- 
site at http://www.cortona3d.com/Products/Viewer/ 
Cortona-3D-viewer.aspx).Be sure to note where the 
viewer file is being downloaded on your computer; then 
double-click on the executable file to install it. 

There are other VRML viewers available. Although 
we have not tested them all, theoretically, any one of them 


is the only virtual reality plugin you will need. 


Apple users.—Although the QuickTime viewer comes 
already installed with Apple-Mac operating system, we 
recommend that, if your computer supports it, you down- 
load the latest version from http://www.apple.com/ 
quicktime/. 

Both groups of users will also need to have the lat- 
est version of the Adobe Flash@ player installed in order 
to enjoy the satellite overview portion of this interactive 
module. Both PC and Apple/Macintosh users can down- 
load Flash from http://get.adobe.com/flashplayer/. 

Once you have installed the latest Flash player 
and the VR viewing software, you can begin to explore 
the Gurob digital supplement by visiting the website: 
http://wwwvizin.org/Gurob/Gurob.html. 
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Navigation Tips 

The first screen that appears provides access to the Help 
file (for plugin installation and virtual world navigation in- 
structions) and to the two (PC and Apple-Mac) versions 
of the digital supplement. Once you have chosen which 
version to enter, the next screen that appears allows you to 
choose which version of the Gurob 3D computer models 
you wish to view (from among several other options ac- 
cessible by clicking on a yellow button, including viewing 
an interactive module showing the location of Gurob). 

If you open the satellite (Flash-based) module, then 
on the first screen you will see a set of images at the right 
andan information panel on the left that describes how to 
navigate this module. 

If you are interested in one of the virtual reality or 
QTVR models, then your choices include the as-found 
version of the ship and two as-reconstructed versions 
of the model. Each version has links that bring up high- 
resolution color photographs of the surviving pieces. 
Once you have made your initial choice, the main naviga- 
tion screen will appear. It has two divisions: At the top is 
the VR/QTVR model panel, and below it is the thumb- 
nail image navigation frame (with a set of introductory 
instructions; and, for Apple/Mac users, the links to the 
photographs). You will be able to explore, rotate, and 
zoom into the 3D ship-cart model. Play with it. You can- 
not break it. 

A button in the PC-version of the as-reconstructed 
virtual world allows you to toggle on and off certain con- 
trol mechanisms that in turn enable you to change vari- 
ous features of the model as follows: You can change the 
orientation of the stempost, the location and spacing of 
the wheels, the orientation of the quarter rudder, and the 
size of the stanchions. These are some of the details for 
which some uncertainty exists regarding their original 
positions. We have suggested one configuration; you may 
change the model and test other hypothetical solutions. 
Once you have settled on a configuration, click on the but- 
ton again to turn off the controls for a clean look at your 
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new creation. Feel free to test as many alternatives as you 
would like, and be sure to study the linked photographs. 
The Apple-Mac version of these models, unfortunately, 
will lack any kind of interactive controls due to the limita- 
tions of QTVR. 

In general, for specific navigation options and how to 
use the VRML plugin, refer to the Help files that accom- 
pany each downloaded plugin; they each have a different 
system of controls for moving around in the virtual world 
(and navigation may differ somewhat depending on the 
pointing device you choose to use for exploring the mod- 
els). Some general tips follow: 


Navigation Tips for PC Users with ParallelGraphics 
Cortona 

To rotate the model, hold down the left mouse or touch- 
pad button (with the cursor in the model window panel 
but not on a VRML anchor node) and slide the mouse or 
your finger (or use the arrow keys). 

To zoom into the model, click on the cross-hairs 
circle and then on to the model; this will bring you very 
close to the model; you will then need to find a location 
that is not a hotspot and then mouse click and scroll to 
zoom away (or use the back-arrow button on the Cortona 
console to reset the viewpoint). 

To access Help—right click in the VR window and 


select from the pop-up menu. 


Navigation Tips For Apple Users with OTVR 

To interact with the model, first click in the window hold- 
ing the image. To rotate the model, use the arrow keys or 
click and drag using the multi-touch pad. To rapidly rotate 
the model, click the extra tools on the four edges of the 
QTVR viewing box. To zoom in and out of the model, 
use the shift key to move into and the control key to move 
away from the model. Additional control mechanisms are 
just barely visible at the very bottom of the QTVR view- 


ing window. 
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Ship Colors in the Homeric 
Poems 


Dan Davis 


The Gurob ship model is exceptional among represen- 
tations of Helladic vessels in its preservation of a poly- 
chrome paint scheme.’ Remains of black paint cover the 
bottom of the hull along its entire length and extend mid- 
way up the sides. Above this stretches a single horizontal 
row of black dots, apparently representing oar ports. Be- 
tween this row and the caprail is a broad lateral stripe of 
dark red. At the bow, there are traces of blue paint on the 
outer edge of the forecastle deck piece, that is, outboard 
of the footprint of what appears to have been a forecastle 
screen. The piece was apparently edged in red. Shelley 
Wachsmann suggests, and reasonably so, that the missing 
screen piece was painted blue and that blue paint dripped 
down onto the horizontal piece or was painted together 
with it. There are also traces of blue paint on the model’s 
port stern quarter.’ 

Based on its form and individual features, the model 
appears to represent a Helladic galley of the Late Bronze 
Age? Therefore, any study of the context of the model's 
paint scheme should include references to colors in 
roughly contemporary Linear B tablets and the noun- 
epithet ship descriptors pertaining to colors in the Ho- 
meric poems Iliad and Odyssey. While Linear B includes 


a variety of color terms and a small corpus of maritime 
matters, there are no instances of colors used specifically 
in maritime contexts to shed light on the color schemes 
of Late Bronze Age ships.* Homer, on the other hand, de- 
scribes ships as, among other things, black, red-cheeked, 
purple-cheeked, and blue- or dark-prowed. Interestingly, 
two, perhaps three, out of these four colors appear on the 
Gurob model. There is, of course, the question of using 
the Homeric poems as evidence or relevant comparanda 
of Late Bronze Age ship colors. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
were first written down some time in the eighth or early 
seventh centuries B.C., some four centuries after the col- 
lapse of the Mycenaean palaces which served as their set- 
ting. What makes the poems relevant to any study of the 
Late Bronze Age is the oral tradition that characterizes 
their composition. While many features of the language 
and heroic setting are quite at home in Homer's time, other 
features are demonstrably quite ancient and extend back 
to the Late Bronze Age, especially the formulaic phrases 
that reached Homer through tradition.’ Ship epithets, in- 
cluding those involving colors, are highly formulaic and 
thus may preserve some semblance of a Late Bronze Age 
reality? Homeric Greek, however, has suffered what some 


have called a paucity and an ambiguity of colors; one need 
only recall Homer’s confusing but oft-repeated formula 
the “wine-dark sea” and all of its attempted explanations 
both in antiquity and today.’ I will not enter this millen- 
nia-old debate but will instead discuss specific uses of col- 
ors in both Linear B and Homer to help clarify potential 


meanings behind the poet’s use of ship epithets. 


LINEAR B TABLETS AND COLORS IN HOMER 


Black (uéAag, u£Aatva).— Of all the ship descriptions in 
Homer, melas/melaina, or “black,” is the most common. 
Melaina naus (uéAaiva vaic) and its morphological varia- 
tions are found a total of eighty-one times in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey and an additional six times in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo. Hesiod uses the epithet five times in his 
Works and Days.’ To these authors, the galleys’ dark ap- 
pearance was apparently the most salient characteristic. 
The epithet was used occasionally by other authors in later 
periods but in deliberately archaizing contexts? Some 
have suggested that the dark color may be attributed sim- 
ply to the dark appearance of ships as seen on the sea.” 
However, the most common reason adduced to explain 
its frequency is that the hull planking of ships was covered 
with pitch (collected from resins of coniferous trees) to 
waterproof the plank seams and to protect the hull from 
destructive marine life." While to my knowledge no ar- 
chaeological evidence of the practice has been found on 
Late Bronze Age ships, it is well noted in the Classical pe- 
riod and later.” The Gurob model appears to be the earli- 
est "physical" evidence for protecting hulls with pitch. 

Red-cheeked and (uiAtondpyos, 
powwixomdpyoc).—Odysseus’s ships are called red-cheeked 


purple-cheeked 


(IL. 2.637, Od. 9.125) and purple-cheeked (Od. 11124, 
23.271). “Red-cheeked” is derived from two Greek words, 
the color “red,” miltos (uiAtoc ), which is made from either 
cinnabar or red ochre," and “cheek,” paraion (zaprjiov). In 
the Linear B tablets from Knossos, the adjective phrase 
“painted with miltos” (mi-to-we-sa-e) is used to describe 
chariots.^ Paraion, however, appears to have been flexible 
in its meaning. In Linear B, pa-ra-wa-jo appears to have 
been confined to the cheek pieces of helmets, as we see 
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listed in tablets from Knossos and Pylos.“ In Homer para- 
ion is interpreted variously as a literal cheek (as in that of 
a wolf or lion in Il. 16.159 and Od. 22.404, respectively), as 
the cheek strap or cheek piece of a horse's bridle (such as 
that made with ivory in II. 4.141-142)'5 or the cheek piece 
of a helmet (such as that made of bronze in Od. 24.523).” 

“Purple-cheeked” is a compound of phoinix (poivi), 
meaning either the color purple (red-purple or generally 
"red") or its dye or pigment, and cheek or cheek piece as 
described earlier. Several tablets from Knossos list chari- 
ots as painted purple (po-ni-ki-ja).* In Homer, the only 
other instance of purple in proximity to cheek is Iliad 
4441-142, where Menelaus’s blood-stained thighs are 
likened to the staining with purple (color or dye: goivixt) 
of the ivory cheek piece of horses (zaprjiov . . . zzv). 
Indeed, there is at least one instance in the Knossos tab- 
lets of such cheek pieces or straps being decorated with 
ivory—another instance of Homeric borrowings from the 
Late Bronze Age.” 

Miltos with its constituent pigments is a plausible 
color for encaustic ship paints.” Phoinix, however, likely is 
not. The dye, used exclusively to denote royalty through- 
out antiquity, was extracted from murex shells to color 
textiles. The murex dye process, as was known in antiq- 
uity, resulted in a variety of colors depending on the quan- 
tity of secretion and the length of exposure to the sun: 
yellow, greenish yellow, greenish blue, blue, red blue, pur- 
ple, and violet." Longer exposures produced the famed 
Tyrian purple, a very dark shade bordering on crimson. 
As renowned traffickers in the commodity, the Tyrians 
eventually earned the name “Phoenicians” as a namesake. 
The legendary expense of the dye, in addition to the large 
amount of materials and labor required to produce suff- 
cient quantities, likely precluded its application on some- 
thing as large as a ship (or twelve ships), even accounting 
for hyperbole.” In any event, Homer employs the term 
haliporphyros, or “sea-purple” (Od. 6.53, 306), when he 
means the murex dye. Phoinix may therefore denote an 
imitation purple or crimson, produced perhaps from veg- 
etable and mineral constituents.” 

Homer employs these two colors exclusively to de- 
scribe Odysseuss ships, thus implying their special status 
to be distinguished from numerous other ship contingents 
in the Catalogue of Ships (Il. 2.494—759). Is it possible that 


Homer employed “red-cheeked” and “purple-cheeked” as 
synonyms of haliporphyros to evoke the notion of royalty or 
elite status in his description of Odysseus’s ships? Were the 
chariots from Knossos painted purple for a similar reason? 
The evidence is too sparse to make even tentative conclu- 
sions, but if this reading is correct, the various colors result- 
ing from the murex dye process may also explain Homer’s 
use of kyanos in his ship epithet “blue-” or “dark-prowed.”* 

Why are ships red- and purple-cheeked in Homer? 
The term is often assumed to be a metaphorical descrip- 
tion of an actual ship feature using an anthropomorphic 
term. F. E. Wallace considered “-cheeked” to mean the 
ship’s sides, as did M. E. Irwin, who suggested that the 
sides were “painted like cheeks, since redness is the colour 
of cheeks.” In fact, there are both earlier and later exam- 
ples of hulls painted or striped in red. The earliest icono- 
graphic evidence of red-painted ships is found in the Min- 
iature Frieze of the West House at Akrotiri on Thera (Late 
Minoan/Late Cycladic I), where we find several vessels 
colored red in the fresco.” Red stripes painted on or near 
the sheer strake also appear in numerous ships’ depictions 
on black-figure vases of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., 
a practice reflected in comments made by Herodotus.” 
These examples demonstrate at least some continuity in 
striping or painting ships in red between the Late Bronze 
Age and the Classical period. 

T. D. Seymour, however, followed by a host of other 
scholars, equated “cheeks” with the bow area, presum- 
ably because ships painted on Geometric pottery (ca. 


> « 


900-700 B.C.) commonly had oculi or ships’ “eyes” 
painted near the bow area, either on the hull itself or on 
the forecastle screen.” Homer, however, never mentions 
oculi, although he may have known about them on ships 
of his own time. 

In sum, then, we are left with (1) linkages in the Late 
Bronze Age of red/purple with chariots and ivory with 
cheek pieces, (2) Homeric linkages of purple with both 
ivory and cheek pieces, and (3) some evidence of Mi- 
noan/ Cycladic ships painted or striped in red, as well as 
similar examples from the Archaic and Classical periods. 


Blue- or dark-prowed (kvavompépoiog).—lhe epithet 
blue- or dark-prowed occurs thirteen times in Homer.” 
The compound is formed from either the material kyanos 


(kóavoc) or the adjective kyaneos (kváveoc), and prow, or 
prore (xp@pn). The identification of kyanos and kyaneos 
has been problematic in both the Linear B tablets and in 
Homer. The material kyanos appears in the Pylos Ta se- 
ries as ku-wa-no." One text lists a stone table inlaid with 
kyanos and silver and gold.” In another, a chair is inlaid 
with phoenixes of both gold and kyanos, and a footstool is 
inlaid with kyanos along with silver and gold.” 

Homer, too, treats kyanos as a material. In Il. 11.627- 
628, Hekamede arranged a "fair table with feet of kyanos, a 
well-polished one.” Agamemnons panoply in Il. 1124-44 
included a breastplate with ten bands of "dark" kyanos, 
twelve of gold and twenty of tin, with six serpents of ky- 
anos creeping upward. On his shield were ten circles of 
bronze, twenty bosses of tin, and another in the middle 
of dark kyanos, on which a Gorgon was set. The shield's 
silver strap had a three-headed serpent of kyanos. Finally, 
the palace of Alkinous boasted an interior frieze (Opryxóc) 
of kyanos, and indeed the Minoan palace at Knossos and 
the Mycenaean palace at Tiryns boasted interior friezes 
incorporating blue pigments. Based on the literary and 
archaeological evidence, kyanos has been interpreted as 
either lapis lazuli (a semiprecious stone composed of la- 
zurite, calcite, pyroxene, and pyrite) or niello (a black me- 
tallic alloy of sulfur with silver, copper, or lead). Most now 
associate the term with imitations of lapis lazuli, either a 
glass paste or a dark-blue enamel.* 

The adjective kyaneos, on the other hand, is employed 
in Homer as a color. It seems natural to equate it with 
dark blue after its noun form, but the contexts of its us- 
age suggest something quite different: Zeus and Hera, for 
example, are described as having kyaneos brows (Il. 1.528, 
15.102, 17.209); the two Aiantes are a kyaneos battalion 
(Il. 4.282); Apollo took Aeneas off in a kyaneos cloud; 
Poseidon is a kyaneos-haired god (Il. 13.563, 14.390, 15.174, 
201, 20.144, Od. 3.6, 9.528, 536); the Trojans appear as a 
kyaneos cloud when they descend on the Achaean ships 
(Il. 16.66); a kyaneos cloud enfolds Polydorus as he dies 
(Il. 20.417-418); Amphitrite is described as being kyaneos- 
eyed (Od. 12.60); Thetis dons a kyaneos veil, of which “no 
other raiment was more black" (ueAávrepov: Il. 24.94); and 
so on. Although dark blue may fit certain of these contexts, 
most scholars agree that kyaneos generally means "dark" or 


"black" and can be treated as a synonym of melas.” 
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The question is, to which one does Homer refer when 
he describes ships’ prows? The material kyanos or the 
color kyaneos? Various solutions have been proposed to 
determine Homer’s meaning. These include the equation 
of kyanoproiros with (1) a “dark” metal, such as bronze or 
copper, (2) a dark or dark-blue paint at the bow, and (3) 
a bow ornament in kyanos. The first solution, offered ini- 
tially by W. E. Gladstone in 1877, was dismissed by Wal- 
lace, who argued that a bow sheathed in bronze or copper 
would develop a greenish-blue patina, or verdigris, and 
would not necessarily appear "dark? * 

The second solution, that the prow was painted 
dark blue or black, is prevalent in modern commentar- 
ies on Homer and ancient ships.” In its simplest reading, 
it is merely another color added to the palette of red and 
purple. In terms of color production, we may also recall 
that blue is one ofthe colors resulting from the murex dye 
process; it may have been considered by Homer as nearly 
synonymous with red and purple. 

The third solution, that the bow was decorated with 
ornaments in kyanos, has been a persistent one and war- 
rants some discussion. In his Lexicon of the Homeric Dia- 
lect, R. J. Cunliffe defines kyanoproiros as "having the prow 
ornamented with designs in kváveoc," that is, “a glass paste 
or enamel coloured with a pigment doubtless to be identi- 
fied with the pigment of brilliant cobalt hue largely used 
in the palace at Cnossus."^ S. Mark adopts and expands on 
Cunliffes implicit view that the kyan- of kyanoproiros de- 
rives from kyanos the material and not kyaneos the color. 
First he deconstructs the prevalent view that kyanoproiros 
referred to blue paint by drawing attention to Homer's 
distinction of “cheek” and “prow? Because "the bows 
are painted either red or purple,” a translation of kyano- 
proiros as blue- or dark-prowed "seems unlikely" To Mark, 
Homers differential use of the term signals a difference 
in meaning. Kyanoproiros, he proposes, likely refers to a 
"dark or blue eye of inlaid glass on the bow.” As evidence 
he references Homer's description of dark-eyed (kyano- 
pis) Amphitrite (Od. 12.60), the sea goddess and wife of 
Poseidon. In his plays The Persians (559) and The Suppli- 
ants (743) the Athenian tragedian Aeschylus (ca. 525-455 
B.C.) used kyanopis to describe ships. "Consequently, sail- 
ors may have used these protective motifs in the hope of 
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acquiring the goodwill of this goddess, or they may have 
believed that through these eyes she would safely guide 
their ship?" 

There are three basic objections to Mark’s interpre- 
tation. First, as we saw earlier, Homer deliberately avoids 
anachronizing this feature on the ships of his characters. 
Second, Amphitrite has no monopoly on the epithet 
kyanopis in Archaic poetry; in Hesiod it is said of The- 
mistonoe (the wife of Cycnus), Clytemnestra, Althaea 
(mother of Meleager), and Electra.* The sixth-century- 
B.C. lyric poet Anacreon uses it as a general description of 
nymphs.* In any event, Amphitrite was a minor deity and 
not strongly associated with seafaring cults in antiquity. 
Finally, as Mark himself points out, fitting rare and costly 
eye ornaments to the bows of ships seems unlikely, as they 
may have been “the product of Homer's imagination." 
Since all of these attempts to explain Homer’s use of ship 
colors seem unsatisfactory, let us seek other possible ex- 
planations through a consideration of the nature of tradi- 


tional oral poetry. 


Rhetorical Strategies and Metrical Considerations 

Rhetorical strategies and metrical considerations may 
lie at the heart of Homer's seemingly variable use of ship 
epithets. Perhaps his most recognizable rhetorical devices 
are metaphors (unquenchable laughter, shepherd of the 
people, watery paths, etc.) and similes (like a did x, so did 
b do y). Others include hyperbole, alliteration, hendiadys, 
and so on. Irwin has suggested that the prow of kyano- 
proiros and the cheeks of miltoparaios and phoinikoparaios 
are instances of metonymy, a figure of speech in which an 
attribute of a thing or something related to it is substi- 
tuted for the thing itself.*5 Instances of modern metonymy 
include “sweat” for hard labor or “White House" for the 
president and the president’s cabinet. Homeric instances 
include “Amphitrite” for sea (Od. 12.60) and “Hephaestus” 
for fire (II. 2.426, fr. 18). Perhaps a more accurate diagnosis 
of the rhetorical device, however, is synecdoche, a figure of 
speech in which a part represents the whole; a species, its 
genus; or one, many. Modern instances include "hands" 
for members of the crew or "steel" for sword. In this read- 
ing, Homer’s kyanoproiros, miltoparaios, and phoinikopara- 


ios are parts that represent the whole ship and serve as col- 


orful variations of the more common epithet “black ship” 
(melaina naus). 

This still leaves the question of why, when the po- 
ems seem heavily formulaic, Homer employed variation 
in ship epithets. For the uninitiated, a few words on Ho- 
meric meter and composition are in order. 

Greek epic poetry is written in dactylic hexameter. 
In its most basic description, one line of verse is divided 
into six metra, or feet. Each foot contains a long vowel 
(princeps) and two short vowels (biceps): Together these 
compose a dactyl. In the first five feet, the two short 
vowels may be contracted into one long vowel, creating 
a spondee. The sixth foot is always a spondee, regardless 
of whether the final vowel is short or long. Words cannot 


overrun, although sentences can. 


4 5 6 


‘masuline’ ‘feminine’ 
Caesufa caesuta 


The line is also split roughly into two parts, or cola. 
The opening colon, called the hemiepes, comprises the first 
two and a half feet and looks like this: 


The second colon (paroemiac) comprises three and 
a half feet and has two variants in the third foot, the first 
with an anceps (short or long), the second with a biceps 
(two shorts or one long): 


Every verse in Homer has a caesura, or pause, in the 
line. The overwhelming majority have theirs in the third 
foot, either after the first syllable ("masculine") or be- 
tween the two shorts ("feminine"). These caesurae divide 


the cola. 


As a result of the groundwork laid by Milman Parry on 
Homeric diction and style, most scholars now agree that 
noun epithets are governed by two general principles: 
economy and extension.** The principle of economy states 
that for each set of formulas (sc. ship epithet) filling a cer- 
tain segment of hexameter line, there is normally only one 
expression. In other words, there are rarely two noun epi- 
thets that refer to the same thing and have the same metri- 
cal value. The principle of extension is related to the first, 
in that for a given idea (sc. ship epithet) there will be a set 
of expressions of different metrical formation, each filling 
a different segment ofthe hexameter line. Well-known ex- 
amples of this include various expressions for Achilles or 
wine. Similarly, our various ship epithets stretch to vari- 
ous lengths, some filling an entire colon, others filling just 
one or two feet. Thus, they offer some degree of flexibility 
in placement and morphology during composition. If the 
poet needed to initiate, close, or bridge either of the two 
cola with a ship epithet, he chose a variety of the highly 
flexible melaina naus.” If he needed to fill the last two feet 
of the line, he simply employed miltoparaioi. If he wished 
to fill the entire second colon with a ship epithet, he chose 
either neas phoinikoparaious or neos kyanoproroio, depend- 
ing on the variant of the colon. Metrical considerations, 
then, and not just meaning played at least some role in 
the choice of formulae and ship epithet in traditional oral 


composition. 


So where does this leave us? In my view, there is no need 
to argue the premise that ships of the Bronze Age, as of 
later periods, were painted a variety of colors for differ- 
ent purposes, whether practical or symbolic or to suit 
personal taste. Indeed, there is no evidence to refute the 
assumption that the paint scheme of the Gurob model is 
grounded in reality. As Wachsmann has noted, it seems 
more than a coincidence that the artisan who painted the 
Gurob model, though having a large palette of colors from 
which to choose, selected at least two of the four colors 
(black and red) that Homer employs in his descriptions 
of ships. However, attempts to find vestiges and the sig- 
nificance of these colors in the Linear B tablets and Ho- 
meric poems are fraught with numerous difficulties. We 
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can say with reasonable confidence that the black paint of 
the Gurob model and the black of Homer’s “black ships” 
almost certainly represent the pitch applied to hulls for 
waterproofing and protection, a practice well attested in 
later periods of antiquity. Homer’s use of red and purple is 
more problematic: He may have been rhetorically allud- 
ing to some “royal” quality of Odysseus and his ships, as 
is suggested in the colors employed in Mycenaean chari- 
ots. If that is the case, both adjectives were minimally 
employed, for of Homer’s ninety-eight references to ship 
colors, red and purple occur in only four instances. On the 
other hand, judging from the appearances of dark red on 
ships in the Miniature Frieze on Thera, dark-red stripes 
on ships on black-figure vases and a passing reference in 
Herodotus, there appears to have been some continuity 
in painting or striping ships in various hues of dark red be- 
tween the Late Bronze Age and the Classical period. The 
Gurob model is simply one more example of the practice, 
a practice that may have been familiar to Homer and his 
predecessors. 

Homer’s blue- or dark-prowed ship is also difficult. If 
kyanos meant some sort of blue material or ornament af- 
fixed to the prow, we must concede that there is no physi- 
cal, textual or iconographic evidence of blue fixtures ei- 
ther on Helladic ships or on those from the Geometric, 
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Orientalizing, or Archaic periods. However, while the 
prow of the Gurob model was in fact painted blue, Hom- 
er's use of the term kyanos/kyaneos typically referred to 
dark or black, thus leaving little or no room for a direct 
correlation between the model and Homer. The evidence 
can take us no further than this unless we consider the 
requirements of Homeric composition. Each of the ship 
epithets that include a color term has a unique metrical 
quantity and fits various frames within the hexameter line, 
thus meeting the requirements of economy and extension 
that typically govern Homeric formulae. This strongly 
suggests that compositional requirements and rhetorical 
devices played a central role in Homer's choice of color 
terms for ships. In this reading, “cheeks” and “prow” may 
simply have served as instances of synecdoche and were 
employed to make the formulae fit within their required 
metrical shapes. 

As P. G. Maxwell-Stuart cautioned in his study of 
Greek color terminology, it is a mistake to base discus- 
sions of color on poetic material “since verse has its own 
way of subduing or altering words to its own purposes. 
We can only speculate whether Homer and his predeces- 
sors had in mind the color scheme of ships represented by 
the Gurob model as they sang of ships in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 


Appendix 4 <j Sherden and Tjuk-People in 
<i> theWilbour Papyrus 


The Wilbour Papyrus supplies a truly remarkable view of Sherden living in Egypt during the reign of Ramses V. This 
appendix lists the appearances of Sherden and Tjuk-People in the Wilbour Papyrus within the general contexts and 


regions in which they appear in Gardiner’s translation of the document (Figs. 440-11). 
SHERDEN 

Text A 

$3. IL x+16-17 (p. 4) 


MEASUREMENT made... 
2 
The Sherden ... 


$17. 15: Il. 1, 6 (p.15) 
[MEASURE]MENT made to the south of Gerg: 


The Sherden Sebknakhte | .3o— —. 


$17. 15: ll. 10, 12 (p. 15) 
MEASUREMENT made in the Lake of Gold: 


The retainer of the Sherden Penhasi .2o——. 


$31. 17: ll. 7-8, 14 (p.17) 
Herbage ofthe House of Amen-Re; «King» of the Gods. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north-east of Pi-Oker: 
The retainer of the Sherden Amennakhte 3 ar..7, mc. 17 


$32. 17: ll. 18-19, 40-43; 18: Il. 3, 5-6 (pp. 17-18) 
HERBAGE of the Mansion of Usima're-setpenré' in the House of Amun. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of the Great Byre: 


The Sherden Tjarobu ao. |5: 4, merz 

Another measurement (made) for him land-cubits 5.45 
Another measurement (made) for him 5.45 

Another measurement (made) for him so resting 


[ The Sher]den Keny 3.8 


[MEASUR]EMENT made to the south-east of Pi-Oker: 
The Sherden Yo, together with his brethren .20 being dry 


$33. 18: Il. 27-28, 32 (pp. 18-19) 
HERBAGE of the Mansion of Ra‘messe-miamiun, Beloved like Rē‘ 
MEASUREMENT made to the north of Sasa (?): 


The Sherden Tjarobu s——I[.] 


$54. 23: Il. 16, 20, 24 (p. 24) 
T MEASUREMENT made in the Island [of A]mün, Manifold-of-Brave-Deeds: 


The standard-bearer of the Sherden Pe[n]ernüte .20.80 


The Sherden Mahar[y] 20.80 

$55. 24: Il. 13-14, 31 (pp. 24-25) 

APPORTIONING DOMAIN [ofthis house] (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 

T MEASUREMENT made in the p[at-land east] of the Village of Djasasati: 


The Sher| den] Pra‘(hi)wenm[af ] 


$59. 26: Il. 1, 34, 37, 39; 27: Il. 1, 3, 9, 12, 19, 24, 27, 40, 43; 28: Il. 6-7, 24, 29 (pp. 26-29) 
APPORTIONING [DOMAIN] of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made to the west of the Byre of Horus: 


The retainer of the Sherden Pkhore .3ar..I, mc. 17 
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The Sherden Pkaruiu 5.1, mc. 17 
bf made (to) the south-west [of the Village of Inroyshes]: 
The Sherden Setnakhte — ....,mc.12 
The Sherden P'onninsu [land-cubits (?) 5 (?)] it [was not seen (?)] 
T MEASUREMENT made in the Mound of..... [nüf? Je: 
The retainer [of the Sher]den Pentwére, who is dead, (cultivated) by the hand of his children. s. 7, mc. 17 
MEASUREMENT made to the north-east of this [place] in P-u- her-nekheb-o: 
The Sherden Mahar[y] — .s. 4, mc.1? 
T MEASUREMENT made to the west ofthis place: 
1 2 


The standard-bearer of Sherden Tenroy 1:5. Segyane. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the west of Pi-Medjwe west of the Keep of Sha’: 
The Sherden Tja‘o 4 2 mc 1 


T MEASUREMENT made in the island of Amün Uniting-himself-with-Eternity east of 
P-[Kenroy]: 


The Sherden Hanofre, (cultivated) by his hand land-cubits 100 resting 


$67. 30: ll. 10-12 (p. 31) 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Merón. 
T MEASUREMENT made in P-mi-meki: 

Land cultivated by the hand of the Sherden Ptah(em)maini 5, mc. 5, mc. 2[5] 


$70. 32: Il. 42-43, 47-49 (p. 34) 
The house of Haremhab in the House of Amün. 
T MEASUREMENT made in the riparian land east of the Village of Inroyshes: 


The Sherden Set(em)hab, which the cultivator Kha‘empopé acquired for himself (?) 36 resting 
Another [measure ]ment (made) [for him] land cubits 12 resting 
Another [measurement (made) for him] in 3(?)] places |. 12 resting 


$76. 33: Il. 19-20, 35-36, 39-40 (pp. 34-35) 
THE MANSION of Ra'messe-miamün in the House of [Re]: 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house in the Tract of [Har]dai. 
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T MEASUREMENT made to the north of the Keep of Wadjmosé: 
The retainer of the Sherden Pkhore 10 — | 5. I, mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north-west of this place: 


The retainer of the Sherden Khensemwése 3 ar.. I, mc. 17 
$86. 36: Il. 34-35, 40, 43-44, 46-47; 37: Il. 3, 8 (pp. 38-39) 
FrELDS of Pharaoh (in) this domain. 

MEASUREMENT made to the south of H-sahto: 


MEASUREMENT made to the north-west of the Village of Djasa(sa)ti: 


The standard-bearer of Sherden Setkha* 5 ——. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of Pi-Wayna: 


The Sherden Amenkha' Arasi 
The retainer of the Sherden Ra'mosé 


MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of the Village of Djasa(sa)ti: 
The retainer of the Sherden Sady 5 being dry 


§87. 37: Il. 30, 34-36 (p. 39) 
THE House of Osiris, lord of Abydus, the Great God, Ruler of Eternity. 


MEASUREMENT made in P-mi-meki: 


The standard-bearer of Sherden Ptah(em)maini in apportionment of land cultivated for The Mansion in the House of 


Aman, | (in the) domain (under the authority of) the controller Meron arouras 5.17, mc. 17 


$101. 40: ll. 21-23 (p. 42) 

THE SUNSHADE of Ré-Harakhti, which is (in) the Keep of <‘Onayna>. 
MEASUREMENT made in the riparian land west of the Keep of 'Onayna: 
Land cultivated by the hand of the Sherden Phamnite 10, mc. s, mc. so 


$104. 40: Il. 42, 49-50 (p. 43) 
HERBAGE of the House of Amen-Ré, King of the Gods. 


MEASUREMENT made in the New land of (T-) Kaha: 
[The Sher]den Menthikhopsh[ef] 10 — | 5. I, mc. 17 


$104. 40: ll. 42, 51; 41: Il. 3, 7 (p. 43) 
HERBAGE of the House of Amen-Re, King of the Gods. 
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MEASUREMENT made [to] the north-east of (the) Village of Dja[sasati]: 
The Sherden Merysét 5 ——. 
The Sherden Inwau (S 


$106. 41: l. 34; 42:11. 18, 21, 27 (p. 44) 
HERBAGE of the Mansion of Usima're-setpenré' in the House of Amun. 


MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of Sekh-(en-)W ‘ab-yeb: 
The Sherden Kenhikhopshef .10 _| 5. 7, mc. 17 
The deputy lia, (cultivated) by the hand of the Sherden | Nakhto 10 — |5. 2 me. 17 


$118. 44: Il. 6, 11-13, 17, 20-22, 24, 31-32 (p. 46) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made (to) the east of this place: 
The standard-bearer of Sherden Anher[rekh] 10.— |5.I me.17 


T MEASUREMENT made in the riparian land north[-east] of this place. 
The Sherden Didi ao[.]40 


T MEASUREMENT made (to) the east of Pen-Kenroy: 
The retainer of the Sherden Dhutemhab —— 3ar..I,mc.17 
T MEASUREMENT made to the south of the [Dy]ke of Spermeru: 


The scribe Setnakhte, (cultivated) by [the hand of the Sher]den Setkha‘ 10 _| 5. I, mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north of the [Pen-sho]s (in) the Lake of Iryut: 
The retainer of the Sherden Pkaha (?), together with his brethren 10. | 5. 2 AR., mc.17 


$119 45: ll. 9, 17-18 (p. 47) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north-east of Entore: 
Apportioned for Amin of the Granary, (cultivated) by the hand of the Sherden Pkhore 5. I, mc. 17 


$123. 46: Il. 1-2, 6: 47: ll. 12-13, 44, 47-48; 48: ll. 2, 6, 17, 24-25, 27-28, 43, 45; 49:1. 4 (pp. 48-51) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the tract of Hardai. 
T MEASUREMENT made in the Basin (?) (Anm) of Sharopé (in) the Sycomore-lake: 


The Sherden Kensankh 10 — |s. I, mc.17 
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T MEASUREMENT made to the north of this place: 
The standard-bearer of the Sherden Pnüdjem .s. I, mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north of Pen-Ro-n-yeb: 


The Sherden Dhutemhab [.]s. I, mc. 17 
The Sherden Nefer‘abé —_.5. I, mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the east of Pen-Shos: 
The Sherden Yö .3 ar. . I, mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of this place and to the north of Pen-Wedhu: 


The Sherden 'Adjd 5. I mc. 17 
T MEASUREMENT made to the north-east of Spermeru: 


The retainer of the Sherden Pabuemhab jar. 2, mc. I 


The Sherden Neb'anyeb 3 ar.. 2, mc. 17 

T MEASUREMENT made to the north-west of Pen-On: 

His Majesty’s charioteer Merenptah, (cultivated) by the hand of | the Sherden Siptah arouras 20. I, mc. I H 

The Sherden Piuiu (in) herdsman’s territory | ofthe Mansion of Hekma'e-setpenamünarourasso _| 20. J, mc. 17 


§134. 51: Il. 45-49; 52: Il. 18, 24-25; 53: Il. 6, 17, (pp. 54-56) 

APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

T MEASUREMENT made to the east of Yaya: 

The stable-master of the Residence Psiür (cultivated) by the hand of | in ploughing of the Sherden Phurópu .3 ar. . 
I, mc. I ? 


Another measurement (made) for him, (cultivated by the hand of) the Sherden Ptahmosé .3 ar. . I, mc. 17 
T MEASUREMENT made to the east of Yaya: 


The Sherden Pwa'ru ao. |5. 2,637 


The standard-bearer of Sherden Tenroy 10 __| 5. 2, mc. 12 
T MEASUREMENT made to the east of Sharopé | (in) the Lower Nome: 
The Sherden Kensankh .s. #, mc. 13 


$135. 53: Il. 26, 30-31, 34-35 (p. 56) 
Domains of this house under the authority of officials: 
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T MEASUREMENT made to the north of the House of Phati‘a (in) the waters of (?) the 
basin (?) (hnm): 
Land cultivated by the hand of the standard-bearer of Sherden E'howte'o 3 AR., mc. s, mc. Is 


T MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of Sapa: 
Land cultivated by the hand of the standard-bearer of Sherden Setemhab 8, mc. s, mc. 40 


$139. 54: Il. 25-26, 28 (p. 57) 
THE MANSION of King ‘Akheperen(?)ré‘ in the House of Amin. 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north-east of Pen-Ikarya: 
The Sherden Penyebnüdjem 5. 2, mc. 17 


$143. 55: Il. 7-9 (p. 58) 
The Tabernacle of Usima'ré-miamun under the authority of the standard-bearer of Sherden Usima'ré-nakhte. 
T MEASUREMENT made to the west of Pi-Khay: 


Land cultivated by him 40, mc. 5, mc. 200 


$145. 55: Il. 28-29; 56: ll. 10-11, 15, 20; 57: Il. 19, 26, 42-45 (pp. 58-60) 
THE MANSION of Ra'messe-miamün in the House of Rē: 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made to the north-east ofthe Village of Irkak: 
The Sherden Nakhtkéme | .5. I, mc. 17 


any 


The soldier Sady, (cultivated) by the hand of the Sherden Setkha‘ .3 ar. . 2, mc. I 
The retainer of the Sherden Penbuwa .s. I, mc. I 2 

T MEASUREMENT made to the east of this place: 

The Sherden Setkha' 5. mc. 17 


T MEASUREMENT made [to the sou]th-east of the House of Meryré: 

The Sherden Penyebnüdjem in apportionment of land cultivated for the House of [the King's] Wife 
arouras 20. 5, mc. 12 

T MEASUREMENT made to the north of the Mound of Nahihu: 

The Sherden Penyebnüdjem in apportionment of land cultivated for the House of [the King's] Wife 


arouras 20. 5, mc. 17 


$150. 58: l. 37; 59: Il. 8-9, 21, 25, 27, 31-32 (pp. 61-62) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 
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MEASUREMENT made (in) the meshru north of Spermeru: 
The standard-bearer of Sherden Ptahemhab, who is dead, (cultivated) by the hand of <his> children 


1:6. |5., mc. 1? 
MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of Entore: 
The retainer of the Sherden Mesman, (cultivated) by the hand of «his» children 10 | 5. I, mc.17 
The Sherden Seti .5. I, mc. 17 


MEASUREMENT made to the east of Pen-n-Nhasy: 
The Sherden Setnakhte 20 _| 5.1, mc.17 


$151. 59: ll. 42-44 (p. 63) 

'Ihe House of Ra'messe-miamün, Repeater of Sed-festivals. 
MEASUREMENT made to the north of the Village of (Ir)kak 
The Sherden Nakhtkéme | . 5. I, mc. 17 


$188. 61: Il. 35-36, 42, 44 (p. 65) 
THE Mansion The heart of King Menma’ré‘ is pleased in Abydus: 


APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house. 
T MEASUREMENT made in the clearing (?) north of Spermeru: 
The standard-bearer of Sherden Pentwére — s. 2, mc. 17 


$172. 64: Il. 38-41 (p. 68) 

THE House of the King’s Great Wife Henw ‘ote: 

Domain of this house which was in the seventeenth [hou ]se. 
MEASUREMENT made to the north-west of the Mound of Nahihu: 


Land cultivated by the hand of the Sherden Penyeb[nüdjem] 20, mc. 5, mc. 100 


§179. 67: Il. 16-18 (p. 70) 

HERBAGE of the House of Ré-Harakhti. 

MEASUREMENT made to the south-east of the flooded land of P-Deben: 
The herdsman of the Sherden Rowey 5. 3, mc. 12 


$180. 67: Il. 36-37, 41 (p. 71) 
HERBAGE of the Mansion of Ra‘messe-miamin in the House of Re. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of [the] House of Meryré': 


The Sherden Set[em]uia & 4, mc. 12 
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$181. 67: l. 42; 68: Il. 4, 9, 13-14 (p. 71) 
HERBAGE of the Mansion of Ra'messe-miamün, Beloved like Re. 


MEASUREMENT made to the east of this place: 
The Sherden Setha 5. 2, mc.1? 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of the Pylons of (the) Temple of Seth: 
The Sherden Setkha; together with his brethren .5. #, mc. 17 


$188. 70: IL. 15, 35, 38, 49, 51-52 (pp. 73-74) 
Food for white goats ofthe Mansion of Usima é-^setpenré' in the House of Amün. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of the House formerly of Tjawati: 
The Sherden Pha'py 5. 2, mc.12 
MEASUREMENT made to the east of Maniu-Merón: 


The retainer of the Sherden Seten‘amu 5.1/2, mc.17 
The Sherden Sety — 310. 2, mc. 17 


$192. 71: ll. 16-17, 19-20, 33 (p. 75) 
Food for white goats ofthe Treasury of Pharaoh. 


MEASUREMENT made to the west of Pen-medja(ry?): 


The steward Usima'ré'nakhte, (cultivated) by the hand of the Sherden Siptah 5. 2, mc. 1 
MEASUREMENT made to the west of the House of Psiür 


The Sherden Piu .5. 2, mc. 17 


$211. 75: Il. 18, 27, 37 (p. 79) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of Na-Amün: 
The retainer of Sherden Yeb 4 ar. . ———. 


$218. 77: ll. 1, 14, 16, 38-39, 47 (pp. 81-82) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made in the high ground north of this place: 


The Sherden Sunero 5. fy mc. 17 
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The Sherden Bataemhab .3 ar. . 2, mc. 17 


The Sherden Hari, son of Hori .3 ar.. 4, mc. 17 
The Sherden Setnakhte .5. 2, mc. 17 


$228. 80: l. 19; 81: ll. 31-32 (pp. 85-86) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN ofthis house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of this place: 
The tender of crocodiles (?) of SherdenImné 5. |1ar.. 2, mc.17 


$234. 83: Il. 23-25 (p. 88) 

THE MANSION of King Menma‘ré‘ in Abydus. 

T MEASUREMENT made in [the] New land of Neby east of Sako: 

The scribe Setnakhte, (cultivated) by the hand of the Sherden Tja'o .10. 7, mc. 17 
$236. 83: Il. 30-31; 84: Il. 32, 39; 85: Il. 5, 10; 86: Il. 3, 12 (pp. 88-91) 

THE MANSION of Ra'messe-miamün in the House of Rē‘: 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN ofthis house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

T MEASUREMENT made to the north-west of this place: 

The standard-bearer of Sherden Hori 30. 1, mc. 17 

T MEASUREMENT made to the south-west of the Sycomores of | Irkak: 
The Sherden Setnakhte .5. 7, mc. 17 

T MEASUREMENT made in the basin (?) (hnm) south-east of Men‘onkh: 


The retainer of Sherden Pel'o 10314 


$241. 89: ll. 11, 26, 38 (p. 94) 
THE LANDING-PLACE of Pharaoh in Hardai. 


MEASUREMENT made to the north of Sako: 
The Sherden Mahary 3ar.1,mcI1? 


$245. 91: ll. 1, 22, 24, 28 (p. 96) 
Herbage of the Mansion of Ra'messe-miamün, Beloved like Rē‘ 
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MEASUREMENT made to the east of this place: 


The Sherden Wennofré 20, 2, mc. 12 


Again the Sherden Wennofré 5. 1, mc.1? 
Text B 


$2. 2: ll. A, x + 1-4; 3: ll. 7, 21, 26, 29; 5: l. 14 (pp. 109-111) 
vs see sae» BALANCE (?) 10 
ses sss» BALANCE, ARABLE LAND, 5 
bes ses see see ees sees BALANCE, ARABLE LAND, § 
vis ess IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN KHORY 


BALANCE 10 


Reg[ion] ... Heky (??) on [fields of the] Mansion in the House of Amin arable land, 
80 BALANCE..... THE [SHERD ]EN Ra‘MOSE 


[Region]... ... ... ... ... Pen-Sonbe on fields of this house arable [land],... ... ... ... ... .... 


[IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN] SETI, THE SHERDEN TJAUMEESHE’ AND THE SHERDEN MEREMO [r£] 


[Region of] ... the lake ofthe Pharaoh south of Nayroti [on fiel]ds of this house [arable land] ..... 
[IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERD|EN SETKHA' 9 


vis see THE SHERDEN (?) PENMEN... ..... 


(TOTAL, ARABLE LAND, AROURAS (?) 214], MAKING AROURAS 107.....9, BALANCE 62 (IN) 
CULTIVATION BY THE SHERDEN, AROURAS 182 


$4. 6:1l. 3, 20; 7:1.23 (pp. 112-114) 
KHATO-LAND of Pharaoh under his authority (in) the ... ... ... ... .... 


Region south- ..... of this place (on) fields of the Stretch of Pharaoh arable land, arouras 
20, BALANCE 50 (IN) CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN BES 


© € TOTAL, ARABLE LAND, AROURAS 90, MAKING AROURAS 45 (IN) CULTIVATION (?) BY THE 
SHERDEN, AROURAS 115, MAKING AROURAS 574 


$5. 7:1. 24; 8: Il. 6, 11, 26, 34; 9: Il. 5, 9-10 (pp. 114-115) 
KHATO-LAND of Pharaoh under his authority starting from the backland of Heracleopolis in Memphis (on) the East 


Bank— (administered) By THE HAND OF THE DEPUTY HORI. 


Region south-east of the Castle of Meryré‘ (on) fields of this house arable land, arouras 20, BALANCE 9 


... WITH SEED OF (?) ... [THE SHER]DEN P..... TOGETHER WITH HIS BRETHREN, 19 .. . BALANCE 25, BALANCE 18 
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t 
e Region south-east ofthe Village of I-Re' [on fields of the House of] Ré arableland arouras 10, 
BALANCE 5, IN CULTIVATION (?) BY [THE SHER ]DEN KHORY 


REGION NORTH OF THIS PLACE ON FIELDS OF PHARAOH ARABLELAND, 10 IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN KAIA 
© o o o o TOTAL... o n... AROURAS 67, BALANCE §21 (IN) CULTIVATION (?) BY SHERDEN, ARABLE LAND 185 (?) 
BALANCE 25 


vs ses ses ARABLE LAND, 20, MAKING 122 


e e Region of the Village of Waro (on) fields of the House of Ré arable land, arouras 340, BALANCE 20, 


WITH SEED [OF] SHERD[EN | 


Region north-west of the meshru (on) fields of the House of Rë arable land, arouras s, 


BALANCE 300(?) BALANCE 52 
Total, arable [land] ... ..9o .....making arouras (?) ... [40]... (in) cultivation (?) 
BALANCE 108 } 
BY THE SHERDEN HAITBI (2)... ... ....227 (?), MAKING AROURAS 1137 


$6. 9: Il. 11, 30; 10: L 1 (pp. 115-116) 
KHATO-LAND of Pharaoh under his authority starting from P-tjesy-[Haur] (in) Me[mphis?]... ... .... 


THE SHER[DEN] ... ... ....[RA'MES]SENAKHTE 10.....9, TOTAL 29, MAKING AROURAS 1[4 1] 


CULTIVATION (?) BY SHERDEN, ARABLE LAND, 300 + ... ... 1(2)313 


$7.10: 2-4, 4A (p. n6) 

KHATO-LAND of Pharaoh under the authority of the standard-bearer of the Residence Mernptah. 

ITS FIELDS: Region north of [the] Wall of P-tjesy-Haur (on) fields of the House of Ré arable land, arouras 100 (?) ... 
(10, 3 A) IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN ... ... .... 

e Region of the riparian land north of this place (on) fields of this house arable land, arouras 10, 

BALANCE 1 AR. (10, 4A) IN CULTIVATION (P) BY THE SHERDEN ... ... ....HUY aes 9G} 


$17. 17: ll. 26-28; 18: 4 (pp. 124-125) 
KHATO-LAND of Pharaoh under the authority of Pkatjana, the overseer of cattle of The Mansion in the House of Ptah 
(sacks, ——) 
ITs FIELDS: Region west ofthe Temple (on) fields of the House of Ptah arable land, 40, BALANCE 15, 

BALANCE, TIRED LAND (?), 15 
IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN SEBKNAKHTE, TOGETHER WITH HIS BRETHREN 

balance 40 

Region of the meshru north of Spermeru (on) fields of this house arable land, arouras 60, BALANCE 40, 
IN CULTIVATION (?) BY THE SHERDEN E'HOWTE'O 


balance, arable land, 10 
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TOTAL, ARABLE LAND, 13, MAKING AROURAS 67 (IN) CULTIVATION (?) BY SHERDEN, MAKING AROURAS 


65/323 

THE TJUK-PEOPLE 

Text A 

$123. 46: Il. 1, 8, 28 (p. 48) 

APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 
T MEASUREMENT made in the pond east of Sharopé: 


The standard-bearer of the Tjuk-people Nebwa' 5 it was not seen (?) 


$150. 58: Il. 37-38, 43 (p. 61) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


MEASUREMENT made to the south-east of the Castle of Iot: 
The Tjuk Shaukatja 3ar.1,mc.1? 


$187. 70: Il. 9-11 (p. 73) 

Food for white goats of the Mansion of Millions (of Years) of Ra‘messe-Amenhikhopshef-miamun. 
MEASUREMENT made to the south of Lake of Dime: 

The Tjuk Pkatja 5., mc. 


$218. 77: 1, 14, 45-46, 48 (pp. 81-82) 
APPORTIONING DOMAIN of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 


T MEASUREMENT made in the high ground north of this place: 


The Tjuk Batahotpe 5. i, mc. 1f 
The Tjuk Penemhéye 5. i, mcI? 


Again the Tjuk Penemhéye 5.4, c1? 
§ 241. 89. Il. 11-12, 17 (p. 94) 
THE LANDING-PLACE of Pharaoh in Hardai. 


MEASUREMENT made in Imy-tay-m-t-né: 


The TjukKaroiays — |1ar..2, mc. 12/4 
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Appendix 5 


Radiocarbon Age Analysis 
of the Gurob Ship-Cart 


Model 


Christine A. Prior 


Samples were removed from the ship-cart model at the 
Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University Col- 
lege London, on September 10, 2010, by Susanna Pancaldo 
(UCL) and Mike Sim (GNS Science). One sample was 
removed from the broken center section in the body of 
the ship, and a second sample was removed from a broken 
wheel (Fig. App. 5.1). 

The samples were wrapped in aluminum foil, labeled, 
and sent to the Rafter Radiocarbon Laboratory, National 
Isotope Centre, GNS Science, New Zealand, for analysis. 

Upon receipt, the two samples were assigned the fol- 


lowing laboratory identification numbers: 


e Ship o1 was assigned laboratory number 
R32559/1. It was identified on the submission 
form as a fragment of wood from the ship. 

e Wheel o1 was assigned laboratory number 
R32559/2. It was identified on the submission 


form as wood from one of the wheels. 


PRETREATMENT 


Both samples were chemically pretreated to remove con- 
taminants before being combusted to CO, and converted 
to graphite for radiocarbon dating by accelerator mass 
spectrometry (AMS) at the National Isotope Centre, 
GNS Science. 


Pretreatment description for sample R32559/1.—Sample 
consisted of fine fragments of wood wrapped in aluminum 
foil. Microscopic examination revealed the wood frag- 
ments have visible vascular structure but a degraded pow- 
dery appearance. Noted presence of some white cobweb- 
looking material, a few minerals, and a green synthetic 
fiber. Removed white substance and fiber and removed 
larger minerals. No further grinding or other surface 
cleaning applied to wood. Cleaned in soxhlet extractor 
with organic solvent washes of hexane, isopropanol, and 
acetone. No color change or weight loss noted. Dried in 
vacuum oven. Treated cleaned wood with cellulose ex- 
traction process: acid wash, followed with alkali pulping, 
then oxidation in hydrogen peroxide, and final acid wash. 


Resulting cellulose was yellow. Dried in vacuum oven. 


C 


Fig. App. 5.1: (A) Location of Sample Ship 01; (B) Removing Sample Ship 01; (C) Location of Sample Wheel 01; (D) Removing 
Sample Wheel 01. Courtesy Radiocarbon Lab, National Isotope Centre, GNS Science. 


Pretreatment description for sample 32559/2.—Sample 
consisted of small fragments of wood wrapped in alumi- 
num foil. Microscopic examination revealed fragments 
of wood have vascular structure but a degraded powdery 
appearance. Observed some white material over surfaces 
and presence of white fibers. Scraped outer surfaces to 


remove white material and removed fibers with tweezers. 
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Cleaned wood fragments in soxhlet extractor with organic 
solvent washes of hexane, isopropanol, and acetone. No 
color change and only a small weight loss noted. Dried 
in vacuum oven. Treated cleaned wood with cellulose ex- 
traction process: acid wash, followed with alkali pulping, 
oxidation in hydrogen peroxide, and final acid wash. Re- 
sulting cellulose was yellow. Dried in vacuum oven. 


m Num Description | Sample ID 2 DHL Calibrated Age Range, 2c 
wood from 
32559/1 35075 Gurob ship Ship o1 -25.4 2941 t 20 1256 to 1054 B.c. 
model 
wood from 
32559/2 35076 Gurob ship Wheel o1 -24.3 3027 t 25 1386 to 1211 B.c. 
model 


Table 1. Radiocarbon Age Results 


RESULTS 


Full AMS results sheets and calibration reports have been 
supplied for these analyses, but the radiocarbon age re- 
sults are summarized in table 1: 

The conventional radiocarbon age is reported in 
radiocarbon years BP as defined by international con- 
vention among radiocarbon researchers. Because ra- 
diocarbon "years" are not the same as calendar years, a 
conventional radiocarbon age must be converted to a cal- 
endar age range through a process known as calibration. 
These conventional radiocarbon ages were calibrated us- 
ing WinsCal, a GNS calibration program, and the most re- 
cent international data set from IntCa109." The two-sigma 
calendar age range cited represents the 95 percent confi- 
dence interval (Figs. App. 5.2-3). 


DISCUSSION 


Two radiocarbon ages taken from different areas of the 
ship model indicate that the wood used to make it grew 
before 1054 B.C. The wood sample that was taken from the 
wheel appears to be about a century older than the wood 
sampled from the body ofthe ship. 

This can be explained as an example of what is known 
in radiocarbon dating as the “old wood problem.” Trees 
form annual growth rings, which reproduce the radiocar- 
bon content of the atmosphere during the year of growth. 
Thus, tree rings from the center of the tree, when it was a 
sapling, have older radiocarbon ages than the outermost 


growth rings. For some long-lived tree species (e.g., oak, 


beeches, conifers) it is not unusual for the outer tree rings 
to be several hundred years younger than the inner tree 
rings. Other types of trees may live for 50-100 years. In ad- 
dition, a gap between the time a tree was felled and when 
the wood was used to make an object is common. Wood 
preserves well in a dry climate, and old wood may be re- 
cycled and reused. 

The wheel was likely carved at the same time as the 
body of the ship. Since it is possible that the model was 
constructed from wood that came from different trees and 
since the part of the wood could come from heartwood 
that was already several decades old by the time the tree 
was cut down, it is not an inconsistency that the two wood 
samples produced different radiocarbon ages. 

The object cannot be older than the youngest material 
used to make it, but it can be substantially younger than the 
oldest. While the wood used to make the wheel was pos- 
sibly alive as early as 1386 B.c., the wood made into the ship 
was growing at 1256 B.C. This would establish 1256 B.C. as 
the earliest probable year that the ship was carved since it 
cannot have been made before the tree was cut down. 

The opposite argument cannot be made; that is, that 
because the wood from the wheel dates to 1386-1211 B.C., 
the object could not have been made later than 1211. Old 
wood, either through reuse or in-built age, could have 
been used later in time. So, for that reason, I believe that 
the full calibrated age range for the younger of the two 
measurements is the possible time of manufacture. There- 
fore, the ship model dates to sometime between 1256 B.C. 
and 1054 B.C. 
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B Analysis of Pigments from 
j|» the Gurob Ship-Cart Model 


Ruth Siddall 


The stratigraphy of paint layers is clearly seen from exami- 
nation with a hand lens. The wheels ofthe boat are painted 
over with a white ground, and then spokes or segments 
are overpainted in red, yellow, and blue. The red and/or 
the yellow paint were applied first, and then the blue paint 
was applied last. The hull of the boat is also underpainted 
with a white ground. The lower part of the hull is painted 
black, and traces of red, yellow, and blue pigment decorate 
the upper sections. 

Samples of white, red, blue, and yellow pigments were 
obtained from the most damaged wheel ofthe model boat. 
Two samples of yellow and of red were taken, one of blue, 
and one sample of the white ground. The white ground 
was also incorporated in samples of the overpainted col- 
ors. A sample of black paint was taken from the hull of the 
boat in the damaged area amidships (Figs. App. 61-2). 

Samples were collected using a scalpel and then 
mounted on glass microscope slides in Meltmount with 
an RI = 1.662. The sample was covered with a glass cover 
slip, and the particles were dispersed with an application of 
light pressure. Slides were examined, and pigments identi- 
fied using optical polarized light microscopy, employing 


magnifications of x400 and x1000; higher magnifications 


were obtained with a x1000 oil objective. Analysis of the 
materials was carried out on a Leitz Orthoplan-Pol opti- 
cal microscope. Observations were made in both plane- 
polarized light (PPL) and under crossed-polars (XPL). 
Samples and pigment identifications are summarized in 
table 1. 


THE PIGMENTS 


White.—The white paint covers the entire planar surface 
of the wheel. It is overpainted with the other colors used 
and also used alone. 

Microscopic examination of the pigment showed the 
particles to be colorless and transparent. Grain shape was 
generally of anhedral flakes with a platelike habit. How- 
ever, a significant proportion of the grains were euhedral 
rhombic. The grains were well sorted, with a mean par- 
ticle size of 4 um, with a few larger particles up to 10 um in 
diameter. Particles were not well dispersed, clumping to- 
gether in crumblike aggregates. When observed in plane- 
polarized light and with the stage rotated, the relief of 


the particles was observed to vary from very low to high. 


Fig. App. 6.1: Locations of paint samples collected from the 


wheel. Courtesy of Ruth Siddall. 


Fig. App. 6.2: Locations of paint sample collected from the 


hull. Courtesy of Ruth Siddall. 


Under cross-polarized light, the particles showed high 
birefringence on larger particles (ð > fifth order on New- 
ton's scale) and second- to third-order on particles < 10 
um. The sample was homogenous with no detrital grains, 
fossil fragments, or microfossils present. 

These optical properties are diagnostic of carbonate 
minerals; the two most common are the calcium carbon- 
ate calcite and the magnesium carbonate dolomite. These 
compounds form end members of a solid-solution series. 
Both phases exhibit very similar optical properties and, 
when euhedral, form rhombic crystal habits. However, 
the lack of an obvious fizzing reaction when treated with 
acid indicates that this is likely to be a more magnesium- 
rich form. 

The high purity and fine, euhedral particle size of 
this pigment are consistent with the optical properties 
of the magnesium-calcium carbonate mineral huntite. 
Huntite (Mg,Ca[CO,].) has been recognized on a wide 
range of artifacts and architectural pieces, dating from 
as early as the Old Kingdom, although primarily from 
the New Kingdom. Its occurrence and optical properties 
have been described by Heywood, as well as by Eastaugh 
and his colleagues.' Particles are typically finely fibrous or 
rhombic (only a few microns in diameter). Huntite forms 
monomineralic, soft, friable rocks of very high purity, and 
their bright, clean whiteness would have been attractive 
to pigment prospectors. Although rare, sources are known 
from Egypt in association with dolomite and magnesite. 
Huntite is capable of forming an opaque, matt, pure white 
pigment and has been used to this effect, for example, in 


Sample Color Paint Finish Pigment 

1 yellow | opaque, matte saffron + goethite 

2 white opaque, matte huntite 

3 red translucent, matte red ocher (hematite) 
4 red translucent, matte red ocher (hematite) 
5 blue opaque, impasto, matte Egyptian blue 

6 yellow | opaque, matte saffron + goethite 

7 black opaque, matte asphalt + quartz 


Table 1. Samples and Pigments Identified on the Gurob Ship-Cart Model 
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highlighting white figures against a background painted 


using calcium carbonate white." 


Blue.—The blue paint is an impasto (thickly applied) 
decoration using a coarsely ground pigment; individual 
particles are discernable with a hand lens. This paint was 
the last layer to be applied; it overlies the red and yellow 
paints used on the wheel. 

The pigment contains subhedral to anhedral, angular 
grains of blue, pleochroic crystals, with a mean grain size 
of 40 um. The particles are translucent and relatively free 
of inclusions or impurities (Fig. App. 6.3: D). Under XPL, 
the grains are highly birefringent, and interference colors 
are masked by the blue body color. Also present are color- 
less particles of angular glass (isotropic in XPL) and a few 
angular quartz grains. 

The optical properties ofthe pigment particles is con- 
sistent with an identification of Egyptian blue. Egyptian 
blue is synthetic calcium copper tetrasilicate, analogous to 
the rare mineral cuprorivaite, CaCuSi O,.. This pigment 
was in very common use in Egyptian painting and more 
widely in the Mediterranean region from the XIVth Dy- 
nasty until Late Antiquity. Its manufacture, occurrence, 
optical and physical properties, and identification have 


been described previously? 


Red.—The red paint is applied to show radial, fan-shaped 
spokes on the wheel (Fig. App. 6.3: A-B). In appearance 
the paint layer is translucent; when observed through a 
hand lens it appears almost as a stain on the white ground 
surface. Under examination using PPL, the pigment was 
observed to be composed of a very fine-grained, red pig- 
ment with particle size below the resolution of the opti- 
cal microscope (« 1 um). Under XPL, the particles were 
highly birefringent, with the red body color masking the 
interference colors. These occurred as individual grains 
but more commonly as crumblike aggregates. Also pres- 
ent were a few grains of subrounded quartz that were 
coated with the red pigment. 

This sample is composed of very pure and very fine 
particles of the red iron oxide, hematite (Fe,O.), and 
hematite-coated quartz grains. It is typical of a red ocher, 
an earth pigment. Such materials would have been wide- 
spread and abundant. A source cannot be identified, but 


any area associated with iron-rich deposits would suffice, 
including many localities in the Eastern Desert or at the 
iron deposits such as those of El Gedida in the Western 
Desert. 


Yellow.—The yellow paint is applied in a manner similar to 
the red, as fan-shaped spokes of the wheel (Fig. App. 6.3: 
E-F). It forms an opaque paint layer. 

Under the optical microscope, the yellow pigment 
was observed to be dominated by strong, orange-yellow 
colored fragments of cellular plant material. These were in 
finely chopped segments a few tens of microns across and 
~40-250 um in length. Elongated, nonwoody plant cell 
structures (parenchyma) are commonly observed and 
well defined in many of the particles, whereas in others 
dense bundles of fine fibers were observed. Under cross- 
polarized light, these particles were weakly birefringent 
and showed straight extinction. 

Mineral (inorganic) yellow is also present in minor 
amounts. This occurs as finely particulate (< 1 um) grains 
and also as rounded, translucent, yellow particles, c. 40 
um, which are shown to have high birefringence and also 
to be finely polycrystalline in XPL. 

The yellow pigment appears to be composed of 
a mixture of a mineral yellow and an organic, plant- 
derived yellow. The former is goethite, iron oxide hy- 
droxide (FeO[OH]), the prime constituent of yellow 
ochers. The organic component appears to be a plant- 
derived direct dye. The cell structure observed strongly 
resembles that described by Winton for saffron stamens 
(Crocus sativus), and, though degraded, the sample com- 
pared well with a modern preparation of ground saf- 
fron.* Alternatively, this could be safflower (Carthamus 
tinctorius), which show a similar cell structure. A yellow 
dye may also be extracted from safflower; however, it is 
less likely to be used as a direct dye or pigment. Further 
organic chemical analysis would be required to confirm 
this identification. 

Both saffron and safflower were known to be avail- 
able in the eastern Mediterranean region. Saffron may 
have been locally derived or traded with Minoan settle- 
ments in the Aegean.‘ Safflower seeds, oils, and dyes have 
been identified in numerous Egyptian contexts, and the 
plant is cultivated in Egypt to this day. 
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Fig. App. 6.3: (A) Red paint: red ocher, a quartz grain coated by very fine particles of hematite (PPL). Image taken at 
x1000 magnification, field of view (FOV) is 20 um. (B) The same grain under crossed-polars. (C) Black paint: dark brown 
particles of asphalt with quartz (colorless) in PPL. Image taken at x400 magnification, FOV 200 pm. (D). Blue paint: 
particles of Egyptian blue (PPL). Image taken at x400 magnification, FOV 200 um. (E). Yellow paint: organic direct dye 
composed of saffron. Canal-like parenchyma cells are visible. To the left of the image is a contaminant grain of Egyp- 
tian blue. Image taken at x400 magnification, FOV 200 um. (F). Yellow paint: organic direct dye particle composed of 
saffron or a similar plant. Canal-like parenchyma cells are visible. Image taken at x400 magnification, FOV 100 um. 
Courtesy of Ruth Siddall. 


Black.—The black pigment particles are angular, often 
demonstrating curved, “conchoidal” fractures along their 
faces (Fig. App. 6. 3: C). In plane polarized light they ap- 
pear opaque black or very dark brown. At high magnifi- 
cation, the margins of the particles appear weakly trans- 
lucent and brown. Under crossed-polars the grains are 
isotropic and black, although some internal reflections 
cause the translucent, brown grain boundaries to glow. 
Particles are 5-10 um in diameter. 

Quartz is also present and abundant in this sample as 
a relatively coarse-grained fraction, with particles 10-100 
um. Particles are highly angular, and their surfaces show a 
strong conchoidal fracture. Shards and splinters are pres- 
ent, indicating that the quartz has been manually pulver- 
ized. Additionally, macroimages of the black-painted hull 
show that quartz is also present on the hull in large (0.1- 
o.s mm), rounded grains. This may be secondary; sand 
grains may have adhered to the stick black paint at a later 
date. 

Black pigments are notoriously difficult to identity 
using microscopy because they are largely opaque and/ 
or isotropic in XPL. However, the brown coloration ob- 
served here, coupled with the angular and conchoidal 
fractures demonstrated by the particles, are typical of as- 
phalt or a related solid hydrocarbon. Mineral blacks and 
carbon blacks derived from bone chars, plant chars, and 
soot do not show this brown coloration. The quartz was 
probably added to both extend the paint and to make it 
more workable, although some coarse-grained, sand- 
sized, quartz grains may have adhered to the boat hull at 
a later date; the asphalt paint would have been sticky and 
taken a long time to dry. 

The asphalt-based paint used on the hull ofthe boat is 
now matt, but it is likely that the original effect would have 
been smooth and glossy. 

The use of asphalt as an adhesive, a waterproofing 
agent, and a modeling material has been known from 
the eastern Mediterranean Neolithic.’ Asphalt-based pig- 
ments are infrequently recognized on archaeological arti- 
facts, but they likely were in common usage and have been 
poorly reported. They are known from a number of Ro- 
mano-Egyptian artifacts that I examined and were used 
either as extenders (for darkening the shade of other pig- 
ments) or in their own right as black pigments? Evidence 


indicates that these materials would have been in ubiq- 
uitous use as pigments from earlier periods, particularly 
as their sources are geologically abundant in the Middle 
East region. They could have been derived from natural 
hydrocarbon seeps associated with the Dead Sea (Lacus 
Asphaltites) and many other locations within that region. 
Hydrocarbon black pigments are also derived from hu- 
mic earth deposits (peat and lignites), which occur in 
the northern Mediterranean, but these are a less likely 
source of this pigment from southeastern Mediterranean 
sources. Their dark brown or black body color and isotro- 
pic properties makes these particles easy to miss when us- 
ing PLM and, since they are composed of hydrocarbons, 
they would be detected only with specialist chemical ana- 
lytical techniques. Languri has written on the identifica- 
tion and characterization of these materials using mass 


spectrometric techniques.^ 


CONCLUSIONS 


The palette used here is largely typical of Egyptian paint- 
ing of the New Kingdom. Egyptian blue and varieties of 
red and yellow ocher are frequently encountered in Egyp- 
tian painting, and their occurrence here is unsurprising. 
Similarly, huntite is well recorded, and usage suggests that 
it was well known and intentionally selected by crafts- 
men to produce a strong, opaque white. The presence of 
asphalt as a black pigment has been less frequently recog- 
nized: Nevertheless, it is likely that its use was far more 
widespread than the assumptions made from a survey of 
the literature. Asphalt was also used for waterproofing 
ships, and the presence of this material on the hull of the 
Gurob ship-cart model is arguably more than an artistic 
choice. Organic yellow pigments have been infrequently 
identified in Egyptian painting, and identification has 
largely been as glazes and varnishes on coffins." Inorganic 
yellows derived from the minerals goethite, jarosite, and 
orpiment are far more widespread. Therefore, the pres- 
ence of saffron or safflower here is of note. Further analy- 
sis is required to determine the exact plant species used in 
this context. 
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Appendix 7 Sp Wood Identification 
PP S 


Caroline Cartwright 


The British Museum's Conservation and Scientific Re- 
search Department identified samples of wood from a 
loose fragment (item 412) and from one of the wheels 
(item #30) found with the Gurob model. Both samples 
are of sycomore fig (Ficus sycomorus). This taxon is fre- 
quently misspelled and misused. Ficus sycomorus is a fig 
tree from the Moraceae family and is unrelated to the Euro- 
pean sycamore, also known as field maple, which belongs 
to the genus Acer, from the Sapindaceae family. Editors 


»&« 


frequently mistakenly "correct" "sycomorus/sycomore" to 

read “sycamorus/sycamore.” This is botanically wrong. 
Ficus sycomorus are large trees indigenous to Egypt 

that prefer to grow along the banks of the Nile. Their 


light, porous wood is not of the highest quality and is 


often prone to insect attack. Despite these drawbacks, 
this wood was much favored in ancient Egypt for coffin 
manufacture, particularly during the Middle Kingdom, 
and was also widely used for small domestic and funer- 
ary objects, which were often painted. This wood had the 
advantages of being readily obtainable and easy to work. 
Furthermore, other factors may have influenced its selec- 
tion for the construction of the Gurob ship-cart model. 
The sycomore fig tree, apart from bearing edible fruits, 
held a highly significant place in ceremonial and religious 
belief, and both the tree and its fruits were frequently de- 
picted, (for example, in a wall painting from the Tomb of 


Nebamun).? 


Glossary of Nautical Terms 


As some readers of this volume may not be familiar with nautical 
terms, I have tried to keep them to a minimum in this book. Some 
terminology is unavoidable however, when dealing with details of 
ship and boat construction.' 

Aft: Toward the stern. 

Amidship(s): In the vessel’s central area. 

Anchor: An object normally used to prevent a vessel from drifting by 
securing it to the floor of the waterway. 

Anchor cable: A strong rope for towing or securing a vessel. Also 
termed a hawser. 

Aphlaston: Recurving sternpost ornament common to Classical period 
warships. 

Astern: Behind the vessel. 

Axial rudder: An oar-shaped rudder maneuvered with a tiller placed 
over the stern and secured to a stanchion. 

Bank: A row of oarsmen. 

Beam: (a) The width of a vessel; (b) a transverse timber. 

Bireme: A Phoenician galley with two banks of superimposed oars. 

Bow: The forward end of a vessel, beginning where the hull starts curv- 
ing inward toward the stem. 

Bow anchor: Anchor stationed at the bow of a vessel. 

Bowsprit: A spar jutting forward from the bow. 

Bowstick (bowsprit): Device seen in the bows of representations of 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom vessels. Their purpose is not clear. 
They may have served as a fairlead for a bow anchor hawser. 

Brailed sail: A rig that employs brailing lines, also known as brails, to 
control the amount of sail exposed to the wind and to determine 


the sail’s geometry. 


Brailing lines (brails): Lines attached at intervals to the foot of the 
sail and brought up vertically through “brailing rings” or “brail- 
ing fairleads” sewn to the sail. The lines are carried up over the 
yard and then brought astern in a bunch. The sail is controlled in 
a manner similar to modern Venetian blinds. 

Breadth (beam): The width of the hull. 

Buttock lines: Lines drawing projections that define vertically oriented 
longitudinal hull shapes. 

Caprail: Timber attached to the tops of a vessel’s frames, normally rep- 
resenting the uppermost edge of a vessel along its sides. 

Cleat: A timber used to regulate the lines that control a sailing vessel. 

Crutch: Stanchion used to bear a mast, yard, and or boom when un- 
stepped or not in use. 

Dieres (GK.): A Greek galley with two superimposed banks of oars. 

Figurehead: A carved figure situated at the bow of a vessel. 

Fore: Concerning the region of the bow of a vessel. 

Forecastle: A raised deck in the bow or the structure constructed to 
enclose it. 

Furl: To secure a sail or a flag. 

Galley: A seagoing vessel propelled primarily by oar. Galleys usually 
carried sail, also. 

Galley, double-banked: A galley with two banks of oars. 

Galley, single-banked: A galley with a single bank of oars. 

Halyards: Lines used to position the yard. 

Hawser: An anchor cable. 

Helmsman: The person who steers a vessel. 

Inboard: Located or facing inside a vessel. 

Interscalmium: The Latin term for the distance required by a rower to 


work his oar, approximately 1 m. 


Keel: The primary longitudinal central timber of most vessels. 

Lines: (a) Cordage used aboard a vessel, often to carry out a specific 
function; (b) a hull’s shape as defined by a series of geometric pro- 
jections, usually presented in three views. 

Loom: (a) The part of an oar between its blade and handle; (b) the staff 
of an oar-shaped quarter or axial rudder above the blade. 

Mast: A vertical timber that supports a sail. 

Mast partner: A construction supporting the mast at deck level. 

Masthead: The top of a mast, above the yard(s). 

Maststep: A mortise cut into the keel—or into one or more timbers 
placed above the keel—to receive the heel of the mast. 

Merchantman: A cargo ship. 

Midship: The central area of a vessel. 

Molded (dimension): The measurements of timbers as viewed from 
the sheer (longitudinal perspective), or the body, views of a ves- 
sel’s lines drawing. 

Moor: To make fast a vessel by means of anchoring and/or securing 
to land. 

Mortise and tenon: A type of joinery used in early ship construction 
for attaching planks or other timbers to each other. 

Oarport: Aperture in the side of a vessel's hull through which the loom 
of an oar passed. 

Oarsman: A man who rows a ship; a rower. 

Oculus (oculi): Latin term for a ship’s *eye(s)" Commonly appearing as 
apotropaic and/or decorative devices on vessels. 

Ophthalmos (ophtholamoi): Greek term for a ship’s “eye(s).” Commonly 
appearing as apotropaic and/or decorative devices on vessels. 

Outboard: Located or facing outside the vessel. 

Outrigger: A rowing box or frame (Gk. parexeiresia) on Greek tri- 
remes and later ancient galleys to facilitate superimposed banks 
of rowers. 

Papyriform: In the shape of a papyrus umbel. A form of stem and/or 
sternpost decoration appearing on depictions of some types of 
Egyptian vessels. 

Pavois: French term proposed by G. Legrain for the support structure 
common to Egyptian terrestrial cultic boats. Poles could be se- 
cured to the pavois to allow porters to shoulder these vessels when 
transporting them overland. 

Pentekonter: Greek term for a fifty-oared galley. 

Poop: Deck covering the stern. 

Port: Left side when facing the bow. 

Proembolion: Greek term for a subsidiary ram found on some ancient 
warships located above the waterline ram. 


Prow: The forward part of the vessel; the bow. 
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Quarter rudder: An oar-shaped rudder attached to the side of the hull 
at the stern. 

Raking (mast): The slant of a mast toward either extremity of a vessel. 

Ram: Waterline projection at a galley’s bow normally sheathed in 
metal and used to impact other vessels. The encased bow timbers 
were designed to transmit the energy of a collision throughout 
the hull. 

Rigging: The network of cordage employed to support and manage a 
vessel's sail system. 

Rockered keel: A curving keel lower amidships than at the vessel's 
extremities. 

Scarf: A joint employed to connect parallel timbers. 

Sewing: The joining of a vessel's planking and other members with liga- 
tures, often used in conjunction with mortise-and-tenon joints or 
dowels. Also termed lashing or stitching. 

Sheer plan: Side view of a hull. 

Sheer strake: The highest uninterrupted run of planking from bow to 
stern. 

Sheets: Lines attached to a square sail at its lower corners (clews) and 
employed to trim the sail. 

Sided (dimension): The measurements of an unmolded surface (i.e. 
the upper surface of a keel). 

Stanchion: A load-bearing vertical post. 

Starboard: Right side when facing the bow. 

Stays: Lines that run from the bow and the stern to the masthead and 
support it. 

Steering oar: An oar used to maneuver a vessel; the steering oar lacks a 
tiller and is less efficient than a quarter or an axial rudder. 

Stem (stempost): One or more upright timbers attached by means of 
a scarf to the keel/keel plank at the bow and to which the hull 
planking is joined. 

Step: To place a mast in its maststep; hence, to raise it. 

Stern: The back of a vessel. 

Sterncastle: A raised deck in the stern or the structure constructed to 
enclose it. 

Sternpost: One or more upright timbers attached by means of a scarf 
to the keel/keel plank at the stern and to which the hull planking 
is joined. 

Strake: An uninterrupted run of planking stretching from bow to stern. 

Stylis: An identification device consisting of a pole with a crosspiece 
carried in the sterns of Classical ships. The stylis bore the name or 
attributes of the ship’s patron deity. 

Thole (tholepin): One or two pins set upright in the side of a hull to 


serve as an oar’s fulcrum. 


Throughbeam: A beam that extends through the planking and pro- 
trudes outside the hull on either side. 

Thwart: A beam placed from side to side, across a hull, which may be 
used as a rower's seat. 

Tiller: Lever attached to the loom of a rudder to facilitate ease of 
steering. 

Trireme (Gk. Trieres): A three-banked war galley in which a single 
rower pulls each oar. 

Wale: A particularly thick strake that contributes to the longitudinal 
stiffening of a hull. 

Waterline: An imaginary horizontal line on the hull indicating the level 
ofthe water in which the vessel floats. 


Yard: A spar used to spread a square sail on a mast. 
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Egypt, this trend seems to have been abandoned in the New Kingdom 
(480-482). Fragments of drinking cups found in Mycenaean burials, 
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APPENDIX 1: LINES DRAWING OF THE 
GUROB SHIP MODEL 


1. I would like to thank Shelley Wachsmann for inviting me to 
participate in this volume and F. Castro and D. Sanders for their advice 
throughout various stages involved in creating the Gurob model lines. 

2. For those unfamiliar with lines drawings, see Landstróm 1970: 
144—145; Steffy 1994: 10-20. 

3. NURBS stands for “nonuniform rational Bézier spline,” which is a 
mathematical model commonly used in computer graphics for generating 


and representing curves and surfaces through the use of control points. 


APPENDIX 2: THE GUROB SHIP-CART MODEL 
IN VIRTUAL REALITY 


1. Learning Sites, Inc., helped create the Fortress of Buhen vir- 
tual world in 1993 and 1994 (see http:/ /www.learningsites.com/Ear- 
lyWork/buhen-2.htm) ; English Heritage worked on a virtual Stone- 
henge (no longer available); and researchers at Carnegie Mellon 
University, under Carl Loeffler, developed a virtual Egyptian temple 
(no longer available); these and other virtual worlds were presented at 
the First Annual Virtual Heritage Conference, Bath, England, in No- 


vember 1995. 
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of the pigments, see Appendix 6, Analysis of Pigments from the Gurob 
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1994: 45-46). 

14. Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 367 (KN Sd 4404); see also 
Chantraine 1983: 702, sv. miltos. Aura Jorro and Adrados 1985: 455, s.v. 
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15. Pa-ra-wa-jo: Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 379 (PY Sh 737, 
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and Chadwick 1973: 365-368 (KN Sd 4401, 4403, 4404, 4409, 4413, Sf 
4428). See also Aura Jorro and Adrados 1985: sv. o-po-qo. 
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19. Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 365-366 (KN Sd 4403). 

20. Wallace 1927: 9-10, 43; Torr 1964: 35. 

21. Wilson 1938: 7-8. 
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25. Wallace 1927: 9, 63; Irwin 1974: 92. 

26. See p. 28 nn. 61-63 in this volume. 

27. Hdt. 3.58: TÒ dé nadioaóv nao ai véeç rjoav wAtnAipées. For 
color images of numerous examples of painted ships (galleys and sailing 
vessels), see Spathari 1995: figs. 98, 103, 93, 107, and 108. See also the early 
fifth-century-B.c. painting of an Etruscan merchantman from the Tomba 
della Nave at Tarquinia, which shows a wide, dark-red stripe down the 
entire length ofthe hull (Moretti 1961; color image in Pomey 1997B: 81). 

28. Seymour 1914: 307; Kober 1932: 95; Torr 1964: 36-37; Cas- 
son 1995: 45 and n. 18 (see also 212 and n. 49, where he also calls these 
painted areas “bow patches and decorative effects"); Kirk 1985: 221- 
222; Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989: 22; Mark 2005: 99-102. 
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Williams 1968: pls. 1-10; Casson 1995: figs. 65-72; Basch 1987: 166-181. 

30. Il. 15.693, 23.852, 878; Od. 3.299, 9.482, 539, 10.127, 11.6, 12.100, 
148, 354, 14.311, 22.465. 

31. Aura Jorro and Adrados 1985: 415-416, s.v. ku-wa-no. 

32. Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 339 (PY Ta 642). 


33. Ventris and Chadwick 1973: 344 (PY Ta 714). 

34. Knossos: PM I: 533-534; Tiryns: Demangel 1944-1945. 

35. Halleux 1969. The blue pigment used on the model is typical 
of Egyptian Blue, which is a synthetic calcium copper tetrasilicate (see 
Appendix 6, Analysis of Pigments from the Gurob Ship-Cart Model, 
pp. 243-247 in this volume). 

36. Chantraine 1983: 593—594, s.v. kyanos. 

37. Irwin 1974: 89-90; Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth 1988: 179. 

38. Gladstone 1877: 378-379; Wallace 1927: 11 (cf. Kober 1932: 73). 
Mention should be made ofa galley with a yellow ram, apparently rep- 
resenting a nailed sheath of copper or bronze, depicted on a fresco from 
Til Barsip on the upper Euphrates and dated to the second half of the 
eighth century B.c. (see Thureau-Dangin et al. 1936: frontispiece; Basch 
1987: 306-308, fig. 649; fora color photo ofthe mosaic, see DeVries and 
Katzev 1972: 56, fig. 9). 

39. See, for example, Wallace 1927: 11; Casson 1995: 45 and n. 18 
and 212 and n. 49; Irwin 1974: 91-92. 

40. Cunliffe 1988: s.v. kvavorpqpoioc and KUavos. 

41. Mark 2005: 101. 

42. Themistonoe: Hes. [Sc.] 356; Clytemnestra: frags. 23214, 27; 
Althaea: fr. 25.14; Electra: Schol. Pind. Nem. ii.17. 

43. Anac. fr. 12.2. 

44. Mark 2005: 102. See also p. 28 n. ss in this volume. 

45. Irwin 1974: 92. 

46. Parry 1971: 6—7 [1928, 7], 16-17 [19-20]; 276 [1930, 86]. For a dis- 
cussion of Parry s work and subsequent contributions, see Bakker 1995. 

47. Kurt 1979: 32-33. In fact, various declensions of melaina naus 
are distributed throughout each foot in a variety of combinations: The 
term occurs in the last two feet (5-6) a total of 56 percent (combining 
dative and genitive forms); 2 percent for 1-2-3; 6 percent for 2-3; 4 
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48. Maxwell-Stuart 1981: 4. 
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tional descriptions. 


3. See Gardiner’s (WP III: 116) comments on this lacuna. 
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APPENDIX 7: WOOD IDENTIFICATION 


1. See pp. 22 Fig. 122: B (item no. 30),31 Fig. 1.30: D(item no. 12) in 
this volume. 
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GLOSSARY 


1. This glossary derives from definitions from the following 
sources of nautical terms: Steffy 1994: 266-298 (includes an illustrated 
glossary); Casson 1995: 389-402 (Greek and Latin nautical terms); 
Hocker 1998; Wachsmann 2009: 397-403; British Columbia Ministry 
of Culture and the Arts 2010. 
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146; vs. bird figures/statues, 263n 176; Dakhla Oasis ship graffito, 
41; Enkomi sherds, 76; on Gurob model, 11, 3o, 78; as Helladic- 
style galley ornamentation, 40, 78, 78-83, 81, 257n 55, 263n 175-176; 
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Urnfield Vogelbarke, 40, 42, 190; vertical beak, 78, 79, 263 185 
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bow: defined, 251; forecastle, 7-8, 12, 73, 74, 75, 135; Gurob model, 
6, 7-8, 12, 12, 15, 18; waterline ram, 69—70, 134, 135, 142; waterline 
stem projection, 41, 66, 69-70, 72 
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burials: cremation at Hama, and Helladic galley, 59, 62-64; “roped- 
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theion model, 138, 142, 145-146, 148; vs. Kerameikos model, 147 
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caprail: Calendar frieze, 134; Cypriot terracotta model, 27; defined, 
251; Dionysian ship-cart, 125; Erechtheion ship model/lamp, 136; 
Gurob ship model evidence, 7, 10, 15-16, 18, 19, 22, 25; in Helladic 
galley design, 74 
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221—222, 224, 244, 245, 246, 257—258n 55, 283n 35; Gurob ship-cart 
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also bird-head stem and stern ornaments 
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109, 110-111. See also Dionysian ship-cart; Panathenaic cultic vessel 
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evidence, 163-164; balance weights, 190—191; “burnt groups,” 193, 
195, 197, 198, 199, 205-206, 280n 248; circumcision clues, 52-53, 
56, 57, 260-261n 88-89, 260n 77; Gurob site context, 167, 168, 169, 
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ship-model cart as, 203; mummy wrapping drawings, 102, 102, 
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7-8, 12, 12, 15, 18; caprail, 7, 10, 15-16, 18, 19, 22, 25; conclusions, 
201-206; dating of, 28, 239—241, 240, 242; gesso, 15, 17, 18, 256n 20; 
importance as Helladic-style galley example, 26-27; intentional 
breaking of, 7, 256n 14; limitations of, 182; lines drawing of ship, 
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maststep, 17, 18; New Kingdom context, 25; oars, 7, 20, 31; Over- 
view, 19; painting of, 7-8, 10, 14, 18-19, 26-28, 27, 202; pavois, 20, 
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Nahal Me'erot (Nahal Maarot), xiii, 64 

Nakhtamun, 97, 98, 266n 62 

Nakht-Thuty, 102 

Napata, xi, 113 

Navigium Isidis (Ploiaphesia), 155—156, 156—157, 158, 273n 285, 273n 289 
Nefertem symbol, 47, 51 

Nelson, H. H., 35 

Nemea, xv 

Newberry, P. E., 158 

Niemeier, Barbara, 97 

Niemeier, W.-D., 53, 97 

Nike of Samothrace, 138, 147 

Nile River as main transportation method in Egypt, 85, 88 
XIXth Dynasty, 28, 39 

Norman, Naomi J., xxi, 133 

"northern" spindle, and identifying ethnic foreigners, 191-192 
Nowak, T., 257-258n 55 

Nubia and Nubians, 99, 166, 178, 181, 185 

NURBS, defined, 2815 3 


oarports, 71—72, 83, 146—147, 252 

OarS, 7, 20, 31, 91, 92, 121 

oarsmen. See rowers 

O'Conner, D., xxi, 57, 260n 64, 262n 148 

oculi (ships’ eyes). See ophthalmoi 

Olympia, xiv 

onomasticon, 171, 182, 278n 142 

open rowers’ gallery, 73, 74—76, 75, 77-78, 78, 79-80, 262n 148-149 

Opet Festival, 102, 113, 119, 125, 263 175, 267n 94. 

ophthalmoi (ships eyes), 121, 132, 155, 252, 257-258n 55, 270n 185 

Osorkon II, 188 

Ostia, x, 156 

Otago Museum, 50, 53, 259n 55 

outrigger (parexeiresia), trireme, 138, 147, 152, 252 

overland transport of ships: Ahhotep's tomb model carriage, 90, 97; 
Cyprus, 158, 159; Diolkos cart road, 160, 161, 162; military and 
commercial purposes, 158-159, 159; Roman era, 161. See also cultic 


vessels; wheels 
paddlers vs. rowers, position of, 91, 92 


painting of models, 7-8, 10, 14, 18-19, 26-28, 27, 202. See also colors; 


ship models 
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Palaepaphos, xiii 

palanquins. See deity vehicles 

Palmer, L. R., 155 

Panathenaic cultic vessel: City Eleusinion, ship on marble relief as, 
152, 153—154, 155; Erechtheion model/lamp, 135-136, 138, 142, 144- 
145, 145-146, 148—149, 271N 232, 272n 256; festival elements, 132-133, 
270n 193-194; Kerameikos ship model, 146—147, 150—151, 152, 272 
258, 27311 280; Pausanias on, 132, 273 273. See also Calendar Frieze 
Panathenaic ship depiction 

Papremis, xii, 105 

papyriform, defined, 252. See also Ahhotep, tomb ship models 

Papyrus Harris, 39, 57, 181, 186, 188—189, 190 

parexeiresia, 138, 147, 152, 252 

Parry, M., 223 

Partridge, R. B., 85 

Pausanias, 132, 273n 273 

pavois: Amuns ship shrine, 104; for cultic vessels, 107, 163; defined, 
102, 252; Gurob model’s, 20, 20, 21, 28, 202; vs. portantina, 267n 88 

Pazesef, Stele of, 188, 189 

Pelesets (Philistines), 33, 190, 206 

Pelusium, xii, xiii 

pentekonter (so-oared ship), 71, 83, 202, 252. See also rowers 

peploi, 132, 134—135, 141, 270n 196 

Petosiris, 101, 101, 267n 79 

Petrie, W. M. F.: Anen-Tursha coffin find, 183; on “burnt groups,” 193; 
diagonal line directionality on Predynastic depictions, 50; on 
foreigners in Gurob, 167; Gurob ship-cart model find, 1, 2-4, 4, 5, 
255N 4, 255-256n 10; and high-quality manufactured objects at Gu- 
rob, 178; reconstruction of Gurob model, 91, 201-202; Setemhubu 
stele find, 188; on weights found at Gurob, 190-191 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, xxi, 1 

Phaistos, xiv, 68, 2595 32 

phallus, cult of, 50, 52—53, 56-57, 58-62, 203, 260n 63, 260n 71, 266— 
267n 67 

Philakopi, xiv, 2571 55 

Philistines. See Pelesets 

Philostratus, 125, 132, 135, 2701 179 

Phoenicians, 70, 83, 158, 158 

Phylakopi sherds with rowers' gallery, 64—65, 66 

Piraeus, xv 

pitch applied to ship hulls, 27, 202, 220, 224, 282 12 

Pittakis, K. S., 135 

planked watercraft, 10 

Ploiaphesia (Navigium Isidis), 155-156, 156—157, 158, 273n 285, 273n 289 

plumed helmets, 52 

Politi, Janet, 197 

Polzer, M., xxii 

poop deck, 138, 252 

Prausnitz, M. W., 64 

Predynastic ship depiction (forgery), 50, 53, 260n 56 

proembolion (fore ram), 134, 142, 145 

Proto-White Painted (White Painted I) askoi, 83 

prow, defined, 252. See also bow 


Ptolemaic period, towed cultic vessels, 105, 106—108, 109, 110—111 


Pulak, C., 277n 106 

Punt ships, 73, 158-159 

purple color, 27, 219, 220-222, 224, 2821 18 

Pylos, xiv, 68, 71, 83, 155, 192—193, 220, 221 

Pyrgos Livanaton (Kynos), 56, 59, 74, 75, 120, 120—121, 203. See also 
Kynos 

pyxis, 65 


quarter rudder: defined, 252; on Gurob model, 14, 18-19, 20, 31-32; in 
Helladic-style galley, 84; as replacement for steering oar, 91; stan- 
chion for, 18, 19; variation in reconstruction position, 64—65 


Quirke, S., xxi, 255 4 


Raban, A., 2591 32 

radiocarbon dating of Gurob model, 239—241, 240, 242 

Rainey, A., xxi 

ram: chisel-shaped, 134, 142, 27211250; defined, 252; waterline ram, 
69—70, 134, 135, 142, 145 

ramming techniques, 69—70, 134, 135, 142 

Ramsay, Jennifer, xxi 

Ramses II, 185, 197 

Ramses III, 33, 181, 186, 261n 89. See also Medinet Habu reliefs 

Ramses IV, 186-187 

Ramses V, 167, 187 

Ramses VII, 187 

Ramses XI, 187 

red color, 28, 220—221, 244, 245, 246, 258n 64, 2827 13, 282n 18, 282n 24 

red-figure style, 132 

Redford, D. B., 39, 53, 2621 148 

red ocher (hematite) pigment, 24.4 

Reeves, C. N., 112 

Reisner, G. A., 25, 91, 2651 11 

religion: and bird-head ornaments, 40; circumcision, 52—53, 56, 57; 
cremation, 59, 62—64; divination, boat shrines used for, 112-113. 
See also cultic objects; cultic vessels 

Rife, J. L., 132 

rigging, 41, 42, 49, 76, 92, 135, 203, 252, 259M 52 

Riis, P. J., 59 

Roberts, R. G., 2791 207 

Robertson, N., 132 

rockered keel, 7, 59, 65-66, 67-69, 252 

Romaneli, P., 161 

Rome, x, 156, 157, 159, 161 

rope motif, on Erechtheion model, 136 

rope used in wood-plank construction, Aegean tradition, 83 

rowers: Ahhoteps silver ship model, 91, 92, 26211 148; defined, 252; 
open rowers’ gallery, 73, 74-76, 75, 77-78, 78, 79-80, 262n 148—149; 
thwarts, 14, 16, 18, 19, 83-84, 253 

royal ship models, 25, 26, 27. See also Ahhotep, tomb ship models 


rudder, axial, 91, 251. See also quarter rudder 


sabbákhin, 1 
saffron + goethite pigment, 244 


sailing season, 155, 273n 282 


sails, 28, 50, 64, 69, 129, 134—135, 141, 251 

Sais, xii, 105 

Samos, xiv, 50, 271n 233 

Sanders, D., xxi, xxiii 

Saqqara, xii, 193, 194—196, 205 

scarf, 70, 252 

schedia, 274n 319 

Sea Peoples: Denyen, 35, 190, 279n 214; and forecastle screen depic- 
tions, 73; and foreigners at Gurob, 164, 166, 206; Helladic-style 
galley role of, 52-53, 56, 59, 62-64, 63, 64, 65, 65, 66; on Medinet 
Habu reliefs, 33, 34, 35, 36-39, 39—40, 259n 32; Pelesets/Philistines, 
33, 190, 206; sailing vs. rowing galleys, 74, 262n 148; Weshesh, 188— 
190, 199, 206, 279n 210. See also helmets; Sherden; Syro-Canaanites 

Sekel (Sikila/Tjeker) warriors at Medinet Habu, 35, 40, 184, 190 

Seraglio, xiv, 75, 76, 80 

Setemhebu, Stele of, 188, 188 

sewing, in hull construction, 83 

Seymour, T. D., 221 

Shaw, I., 167 

Shaw, J. W., xxi 

sheer, Egyptian overstating of in artistic depictions, 65, 261n 114 

sheer strake, 15, 28, 121, 221, 252, 256n 19 

sheets (sail), 252. See also sails 

shell-based vs. frame-based construction, 262n 135 

Sherden: as allies of Egypt, 39, 259n 23; appearance of, 278n 159; in 
Gurob, 183, 184, 185-188, 186, 188, 189; location of, 278n 142; on 
Medinet Habu reliefs, 35, 39; Wilbour Papyrus mentions, 225-237 

ship models: Ahhotep tomb, 86-87, 88, 89-90, 91-92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 
262n 148; Erechtheion model/lamp, 135-136, 138, 142, 144-145, 
145-146, 148-149, 271N 232, 2721 256; Kerameikos ship model, 
146—147, 150—151, 152, 2721 258, 273n 280; Kynos, Dionysian 
wheeled boat model, 75, 120, 120, 121; metal, 92, 93, 95, 266n 44; 
New Kingdom context, 25, 73, 201, 2561 14; overview, 265n 11. See 
also Gurob ship-cart model 

ships: in Abu el Haggag moulid procession, 113, 114—117, 117, 118-120; 
Aegean, 73; Cycladic, 92, 93; Cypriot, 92; divination, boat shrines 
for, 112-113; Greek, 83; Keftiu, 97, 266n 59; Minoan, 28, 79, 92-93, 
94-95, 95, 96, 97, 120; Mycenaean, 33, 52, 80; Punt, 73, 158-159; 
supergalley, 274n 319; Syro-Canaanite, 92, 93; Tragana galley, 65, 
68, 71, 263n 176; Uluburun shipwreck, 182, 190, 262n 135, 277n 106, 
277n 110, 282n 12. See also Archaic galley; cultic vessels; funerary 
boats; Helladic-style galley; ship models 

Shishak I, 112, 178, 188 

Shishak III, 188 

Siamun, 101-102, 102 

Sidon, xiii, 166 

silver ship model, Ahhotep's tomb, 88, 89, 931-92, 2627 148 

single-banked galley, 78, 251 

Smyrna, xiv, 125, 128 

Sobeknakht, 99, 100, 267n 68 

Sokar procession, 47, 50, 51-52, 268n 110 

Sopedyu, 57 

Sparks, Rachael T., 163-164 


Spencer, Patricia, xxi 
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Spetsieri-Choremi, A., 152 

spindles, 191, 191-192 

spinning traditions, 191-192, 205 

splashguard, Cycladic/Minoan ships, 92 

S-spun vs. Z-spun thread in spinning traditions, 192, 192 

stanchions: crutch, 42, 50, 54-55, 88, 91, 92, 251; defined, 252; Gurob 
model, 14, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 31, 201; quarter rudder, 18, 19 

stays, 41, 50, 252 

steering oar, 7, 20, 91, 92, 252, 265M 18 

Steffy, J. R. “Dick,” xxi, 70 

stem (stempost): defined, 252; gazelle, 109, 112; Gurob model, 7, 10, 10, 
14-15, 15; Helladic-style galley, 74; waterline stem projection, 41, 
66, 69-70, 72. See also bird-head stem and stern ornaments 

stern: bifurcation of, 93, 95, 121; Dionysian ship-cart endings, 121; Gu- 
rob model, 7, 8, 10, 10, 14—15, 15; stern notch, 15, 15 

sterncastle deck (missing on Gurob model), 25, 252 

sternpost, 41, 65, 75, 79, 125, 251, 252. See also bird-head stem and stern 
ornaments 

straight vs. rockered hull shape, 65, 68 

strake, 15, 28, 121, 221, 252, 256n 19 

stylis, 147, 252 

Submycenaeans, 82 

Sukiim, 178 

supergalley, 2747 319 

swallow-shaped bowsprit devices, 78, 79 

sycomore fig wood, 7, 25, 249 

Symeonoglou, S., 195, 280n 248 

Syro-Canaanites: cultic vessels, 92, 93; in Egypt, 185, 192; and Hel- 
ladic-style galley, 59, 62—64, 63, 64, 65, 65, 66; identifying at Gurob, 
163-164, 166—167, 178, 181, 205; maritime innovations, 2627 135; and 


Minoan ships, 97 


Taharka, 268n 113 

Tanis, xii, 185 

Tarquinia, x, 121, 127, 282n 27 

Tarsus, xi, xiii, 183 

Taylor, J. H., 112-113 

Tell el Amarna, xii, 164, 192, 280n 241 

temples: Gurob temple area, 179; Karnak, 40, 102, 103, 112-113, 124-125, 
128, 183, 189, 268n 113, 272n 253; Luxor, 40, 102, 104, 113, 114—117, 117, 
118—119, 130, 263n 175, 267n 94. 

Teneida, xii, 41, 43 

Teresh, 182, 183, 184—185, 185, 205, 206 

Tetmaat, 99, 101 

textile industry at Mi-Wer, 178, 191—193, 205, 276n 77-78 

Theban Triad at Karnak, palanquins for, 102 

Thebes, Egypt: generally, 25, 47, 50, 93, 99, 102, 166, 178, 268n 113; 
Karnak Temple, 40, 102, 103, 112—113, 124—125, 128, 183, 189, 268n 
113, 2725 253; Luxor (Luxor Temple), 40, 102, 104, 113, 114—117, 117, 
118—119, 130, 263n 175, 267n 94; maps, xi, xii 

Thebes, Greece, xiv, xv, 195, 2805 248 

Thera, xiv, 56, 78—79, 92, 94, 95, 221 

thole (tholepin), 71—72, 83, 202, 252, 266n 57 

tholepin straps, 83 
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Thomas, Angela, 4, 5, 7, 178, 192, 197, 198 

3D virtual reality modeling, 209—210, 211-216, 216—218, 257n 28 

three-wheeled cult objects, 120, 268-269n 145 

throughbeam, 138, 142, 253 

Thutmose III, 159 

thwarts, 14, 16, 18, 19, 83-84, 253 

Til Barsip, xi, 70, 83, 2837 38 

tiller, 20, 91, 253 

Timna, xii, 192 

Tiryns, xv, 40, 42, 67, 73, 75-76, 78, 195, 221, 279M 212 

Tiye, 198-199 

Tjemhu: circumcision issue, 57, 58, 59, 260n 86, 260n 88; at Gurob, 178, 
181—182, 186; phallic sheaths, 61-62; terminology choice, 260n 64 

Tjuk, 178, 181, 205, 237 

Tobin, Jennifer, 132 

toggle pins as evidence of Syro-Canaanites, 178, 181, 276n 84 

Tomb 611 at Gurob, 1, 28, 167, 205 

Tombs 605 and 614 at Gurob, roped reed burial, 193, 205 

Tragana galley, 65, 68, 71, 263n 176 

triakonter, 152, 155 

trireme (trieres), 138, 253, 270n 179 

Troy, xi, xiv, 63 

Tunip, xiii, 185 

Tutankhamun, 59, 119, 256n 20, 263n 175, 267n 94, 277n 123 

Tyler, J. J, 99 

Tyre, xiii, 204 


Tzalas, H., xxi, 152 


Ugarit, xi, xiii, 62, 182, 277n 110-111 

Uluburun, xiv, 182, 190, 262n 135, 277n 106, 277M 110, 282n 12 

Urnfield culture, central Europe, 40, 42, 63, 190, 199, 206, 258-269n 
145. See also “bird-boat” (Vogelbarke) cult motif 


van Alfen, P., xxi 

Velem St. Vid, x, 42 

Vercoutter, J., 158 

Vernier, E., 88, 91 

Villanova, x 

virtual reality modeling. See 3D virtual reality modeling 

VIZIN (Institute for the Visualization of History, Inc.), xxiii, 207, 210 
Vogelbarke, Urnfield culture, 40, 42, 190 

Von Bissing, F. W., 88, 91 


Wadi Hammamat, xii 

Wainwright, G. A., 190, 260-261n 88 

wales: Bademgedigi Tepe, 75; Calendar frieze, 134; City of Eleusinion 
relief fragment, 152; defined, 253; Dionysian ship cart, 125; Ekron 
sherds, 64; Erechtheion ship model/lamp, 136; Gurob ship model 
evidence, 20; Halladic galley design, 70; Hama cremation urn 
painting, 59; Salamis terracotta ship, 158 

Wallace, F. E., 221, 222 

Ward, W. A., 166, 181, 183 

Warren, P., 95 


waterbird device. See bird-head stem and stern ornaments 


waterline, defined, 253. See also under ram 

waterline stem projection, 41, 66, 69-70, 72 

weaving at Mi-Wer, 178, 191—193, 205, 276n 77-78 

Wedde, M., 64, 80, 83, 263n 176, 264n 188 

Welch, Katherine, 132 

Werner, W., 161 

Weshesh, 188—190, 199, 206, 279n 210 

wheels: Achaemenian chariot wheels, 2675 79; Calendar Frieze ship 
depiction, 135; on cultic vessels, 105, 108, 110, 120, 121, 121, 268-269n 
145, 270n 175; Egyptian development of, 85, 88, 97, 203; in funerary 
boat depictions, 99, 101-102, 203; of Gurob model, 20-21, 21-22, 32 

white color, 28, 75, 76, 243-245 

whorl on spindles, 191-192 

Wilbour Papyrus, 167, 171—172, 176—177, 178, 187, 225-237 

Wilkinson, J. G., 102, 112, 267n 85 

Williams, H., 147 


Wilson, J. A., 260n 86, 266n 62 
Wilson, R. J. A., 269n 156 
Winkler, H. A., 41 
Woudhuizen, F. C., 2791 210 
Wreschner, E., 64 


Xeropolis-Lefkandi, xiv, 195 


Xerxes’ canal, 161 


yard, 50, 64, 253, 25971 51 


yellow or yellow-brown color, 28, 24.4, 245, 246, 283n 38 


Yoyotte, J., 185 


Zea, xv, 258n 55 


Z-spun vs. S-spun thread in spinning traditions, 192, 192 
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Praise for 
THE GUROB SHIP-CART MODEL 
AND ITS MEDITERRANEAN CONTEXT 


"Professor Wachsmann has written a masterly account of an extraordi- 
nary archaeological find, the Gurob ship-cart model. From his compre- 
hensive knowledge of second millennium B.C. nautical technology, he 
has identified the prototype for the model as a Helladic galley of My- 
cenaean type. This extraordinary insight has illuminated the Eastern 
Mediterranean world at a time of upheaval in which cultural cross-cur- 
rents from Central Europe to Egypt provided a rich array of influences 
that lay behind the fashioning of this unique object. Combining wide- 
ranging scholarship with deep knowledge of shipbuilding techniques, 
Professor Wachsmann has reconstructed the manufacture of the ship- 
cart model and has created a remarkably complete virtual impression 
of its original form. Then, from this single artifact, he has gone on to 
delineate a system of maritime contacts and exchanges that embraces 
movements of peoples, ideologies, and religious practices across the 
Aegean, Asia Minor, the Levant, and North Africa. It is a remarkable 
achievement. Professor Wachsmann has, through brilliant analysis 
based on a lifetime of scholarly endeavor, put together a book of as- 
tonishing insight and great import that has brought to life a lost world 
three thousand years old" —Andrew M. T. Moore, First Vice President, 
Archaeological Institute of America and Former Dean of Graduate 
Studies, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York 


"Dr. Wachsmann has made some brilliant discoveries based on very 
careful research . . . a real tour de force" — Peter Lacovara, senior cura- 
tor of Ancient Egyptian, Nubian, and Near Eastern Art at the Michael 
C. Carlos Museum, Emory University 


"Shelley Wachsmann is one of the world's leading experts in nautical 
archaeology. He effortlessly combines deep knowledge of the subject 
with a wonderful ability to explain this complex topic to both profes- 
sionals and the general reader"— Gil J. Stein, professor of Near East- 
ern Archaeology and director of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago 


Texas A&M University Press + 


www.tamupress.com 


College Station 


“This richly textured book about a remarkable find of a wooden ship 
model on wheels from Egypt becomes the starting point for a stun- 
ning work that delves into the decades of turmoil during the period of 
the Sea Peoples in the East Mediterranean. Wachsmann convincingly 
reconstructs the historical context of the Gurob model as belonging to 
the Sherden and Weshesh Sea-Peoples of Urnfield origin who settled in 
Egypt and quickly became assimilated."— Kristian Kristiansen, profes- 
sor of archaeology, University of Gothenburg, Sweden; coauthor, The 
Rise of Bronze Age Society 


"Shelley Wachsmann is one of the leading world specialists in the field 
of Bronze and Early Iron Age ships and seafaring in the Mediterranean. 
In his new book he brings a detailed reconstruction of the Gurob ship 
model, a unique monument of its kind, closely related to ships of the 
Sea Peoples and to those of the Mycenaeans. Based on new evidence 
collected from many archaeological and written sources the author 
gives a thorough survey of the general historical situation in the east 
Mediterranean countries in late second millennium B.C. His book 
contributes essentially to our knowledge of the period of collapse of 
Bronze Age empires and of a new start of Greek, Phoenician, and He- 
brew cultures. His sophisticated approach opens new horizons to his- 
torians, archaeologists, and philologists and should be widely read."— 
Jan Bouzek, professor of Classical Archaeology, Charles University, 
Prague, Czech Republic, author of The Aegean, Anatolia and Europe: 
Cultural Interrelations in the Second Millennium B.C. and Greece, Anato- 
lia, Europe: Cultural interrelations during the Early Iron Age 


"Shelley Wachsmann has carried out an exemplary and exhaustive 
study of a relatively forgotten wooden ship model that was found by 
Petrie in Gurob in 1920. .. . Through his meticulous analysis, turning 
over every stone on the way, Wachsmann has uncovered an important 
piece of evidence relevant for the study of early Mediterranean ship- 
ping and evidence ofthe origin of the ships of the Sea Peoples. Written 
in an engaging and convincing manner, using a wide and impressive 
range of evidence, this book is recommended for scholars of many 
fields —maritime archaeology, Egyptology, Aegean archaeology, Le- 
vantine and biblical archaeology, to name a few. Well done!"—Aren 
Maeir, professor of biblical archaeology, Bar Ilan University, Israel 


“In his pioneering study of the Gurob boat model, Shelley Wachsmann 

has brought to light an extraordinary web of connections that links 
New Kingdom Egypt to Mycenaean Greece and establishes new links 
between the fields of ancient history, nautical technology, and religious 
ritual in widely separated parts of the Mediterranean. The boat model 
is a small artifact in itself, and easily overlooked, but Wachsmanns re- 
search shows that it may have a cosmic significance for our understand- 
ing of the late Bronze Age world. —John R. Hale, director of Liberal 
Studies, University of Louisville and author of Lords of the Sea: The Epic 
Story of the Athenian Navy and the Birth of Democracy 


